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ABSTRACT 

This monograph provides a comprehensive overview of 
community college education in the United States, emphasizing trends 
affecting two-year colleges within the past decade. Chapter 1 
identifies the social forces that contributed to the development and 
expansion of community colleges and the continuing changes in 
institutional purposes. Chapter 2 examines the shifting patterns of 
student characteristics and goals, the reasons for the predominance 
of part-time attendamce, participation and achievement among minority 
students, attrition issues, and recent moves toward student 
assessment. Chapter 3 draws on national data to illustrate the 
differences between full- and part-time faculty and discusses issues 
related to tenure, salary, worJcload, faculty evaluation, 
moonlighting, bun\out, and job satisfaction. Chapter 4 reviews the 
changes tliat have taJcen place in college management as a result of 
changes in institutionaG. size, the advent of collective bargaining, 
reductions in availcible funds, and changes in governance and control. 
Chapter 5 describes various funding patterns and their relationship 
to organizational shifts. Chapter 6 discusses the rise of learning 
resource centers and the maintenance of stability in instructional 
forms in spite of the introduction of a host of reproducible 
instructional media. Chapter 7 considers student personnel functions, 
including counseling ^ guidance, recruitment, retention, orientation, 
and extracurricular activities. Chapter 8 traces the rise of 
occupational education, as it has moved from a peripheral to a 
central position in the curriculum. Chapter 9 focuses on remedial and 
developmental programs and addr ses the controversies surrounding 
student assessment and placement. Chapter 10 deals with adult and 
continuing education, lifelong leauming, cind community services. 
Chapters 11 and 12 examine curricular trends in the liberal arts and 
general education, highlighting problems and proposing solutions. 
Chapter 13 addresses the philosophical and practical questions that 
have been raised about the transfer function and the community 
college's role in enhancing student progress toward higher degrees. 
Finally, chapter 14 offers projections based on current trends in 
student and faculty demographics, college oirganization, curriculumr 
instruction, and student services. (JMC) 
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Foreword to the First Edition 



This book appears at a liino of gioai significance to the coniniuuiij 
college. The decade of the 1980s will mark a luriiiiig point in its 
history. Ii is already evident thai the community college is experi- 
encing the effects of lean yeais following an unusually long succes- 
sion of fat years when a new college appeared each week and 
double-digit enrollment increases weie announced ainiunlly. Espe- 
cially threatening are the public's efforts to cuitail spending by 
propositions such as 13 (California) and 2!^ (Massachusetts) and by 
caps on enrollment. Significant foi the futuic niay be the end of the 
cani|)ai»jn to transmute the community college into a new kind of 
institution, neither college nor high school— an idea espoused by 
Edmund J. Glea/er, who recently retired as president of the Am(M i- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges. These develop- 
ments and many others mentioned by Cohen and Brawer may 
denote for the community college maturity , as well as the end of the 
Golden Age. 

Cohen and Brawer*s book will take its |)lac"e alongside books 
by such community college giants as Koos, Eells, Bogue. and 
Medskei. Their compiehensive, incisive, intei|)ietive analysis of the 
community colleges covets neatly all facets of the college. They siau 
v;ith a historical analysis of the oiigins and development of the 
college and end with a criticiue of the college's critics, hi between, 
chapteis aic devoted to administratois, students, and faculty. Pout 
chapters, almost one-third of the book, are devoted to the curricu- 
luni functions. Chaptci One offers the rationale used throughoiu 
most of the book. The authois state that theii function is to jMesent 
information and examine the many viewpoints that have been 
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advanced. From iliis appioadi, ilioy do iioi oxpcci lo find iiliiiiiatc 
answers bui hope thai bciicr (jiicsiions will icsnh. 

Those acquaiiiied wiili ihcamliors will iioi be surprised iliai 
iliey underiook Uiis formidable lask. They know iliai Cohen and 
Brawer have been innnersed in romnnniii> ( ollegc rcsearc h for.niore 
than iwo decades. During that linie ihey have visiicd hundreds of 
coninuuniy colleges, associated wiih ncarl> all ihose who have 
wrincn .»m ihe college, reviewed ihousands of documents seni for 
inclusion in the collecn'on of ihe KRIC Clearinghouse for jum'or 
Colleges since U was organized in l5)f)G, edited the (inarierly New 
Diiections for Connmmiiy Colleges series from iis origin in 197:^, 
and conducied major rcsearcii in the humanin'es and sciences 
ilnough Ihe Cenier for theSiudy of Commmn'iy Colleges. There is 
haidly a snbjeci or topic on community college e(hication thai docs 
noi appear in one or moie publications iliat have been written by 
them or produced under their guidance. Their book is a disn'llan'on 
of this vast experience and knowledge and is a Lapsione lo the many 
articles and books ihey have written indi\idnall> and as coauthors. 

The loriginal] thirteen chapters describe, probe, and dissect 
cveiy facet of the institution, .sometimes sympathetically, at other 
times critically, although seldom superficially. Despite the kaleido- 
scopic nature of the community college, the amhor.s' compiehen- 
sive. incisive treatment brings into focus the changes it has under- 
gone since its modest beginnings as a liberal aits junior college to 
liie multifaceted giant conmimiity college of the I9f)0s and 1970s. 
Now, the incipient reform movement calls into (piestion the 
saciosanct principles of the open door and ecpial oppoitunity. 
Instead of the new institntion, neither high .school nor college, ihe 
authors see a return to an expanded version of the college of the 
postwar era of the I9'l0s and \%Qs, 

In chapter after chapter the authors make clear that research 
as often as not raises more (juestions than answeis. In the areas of 
teaching and especially learning, the piofession has made vei> little 
progiess iti evaluatitig its efforts. A historical survey of the research 
in these two aieas would, if piesented graphically, look much like 
gmphs depicting the course of the economy, with cyclical changes 
representing the rise and fall of pai ticnlai theories. One would like 
to see the trend line in connnunit> college learning slope upward; 
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but, as Cohen ai»d Brawer intimate, the trend line here, as in nearly 
all segments of education; would have a downward slope. Despite 
all the labors, the results, except as reported by those in charge of the 
experiments, are of minor significance unless one gains some 
comfort that the educators have learned which ideas and theories do 
not produce results. 

Although the authors modestly assert that answeis to current 
problems will not be found, one wonders whether it is possible for 
two of the most prominent students of the community college, with 
strong convictions expressed in many publications, to submerge 
these convictions in questions in such a comprehensive, wide- 
ranging book. Their suategy of wondering, offering information, 
and examining many viewpoints has enabled them to range further 
afield speculatively, seemingly without committing themselves. Yet 
questions, no matter how carefully worded, often suggest the 
answers the authors would have given if they had been taking the 
test instead of administering it. It is noteworthy that in the four 
curriculum, chapters the authors dispense with questions; they 
substitute their convictions. How could it be otherwise with authors 
who have been immersed in the study of the community college for 
two decades? 

The reader will be confronted with the many paradoxes 
surrounding the community college. The most nettlesome is, as the 
authors point out, that it is called a college, but elementary-grade 
subjects— arithmetic, reading, writing— rank high in terms of 
courses offered and students enrolled. Another: Although it has 
been the fastest-growing segment of education, it seems to be the 
least knov.n. After seventy-five years it has yet to adopt a name that 
describes its functions. "Identity" or **image" remains one of the 
most serious concerns of community college educators — a concern 
that has been with them almost from the beginning. It will, the 
authors imply, remain with them as long as the community college 
remains for students a second or lower choice rather than an equal 
choice with other higher education institutions and as long as 
educators and leaders of their professional organizations continue 
to emulate chameleons in adopting and dropping one educational 
fad after another, all in the name of innovation. 

One of the most intriguing chapteis is 'The Social Role." 
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The reader will find here the arguments of the leading critics that 
the community college has failed to pro^■ide upward mobility or 
access to higher education. Briefly, ihe authors describe the cn'ti- 
cisms and, at times, raise questions about their validity. They resist 
the temptation to be apologists, pointing out that the persistence 
of doubts concerning the community college's role in further- 
ing upward mobility derives "from a gap in perception" of the 
educators. 

In their chapters "Collegiate Function" and "General 
Education," the authors make a strong plea for "liberal education 
for the mformed citi/en." The community colleges, they maintain, 
must "provide some portions of the education for the masses that 
tends toward encouraging exercise of the intellect." They offer a 
"model for effecting general education for a free people in a free 
society." 

Because this book records the many changes that affect the 
community college and, more important, the way educational 
leaders react to them, it will appeal ;o those who seek only the 
"facts." How many? What courses and curricula? Where from? At 
the other extreme it will help those seeking to understand the 
philosophy-philosophies perhaps-that has propelled this insti- 
tution to Its present status. The critics-the community college 
personnel and the authors' colleagues who are invoked in research 
on the institution-will find much to applaud and probably more 
to contend with. Although the authors will welcome the plaudits, 
they will not be disappointed if they elicit disagreement. They have 
strong beliefs and they are critics. So they will welcome tiic ooportu- 
nity to be on the receiving end for the sake of starting a dialogue 
that they believe is urgently needed as educational leaders struggle 
to find solutions in the new, unfamiliar ein ironmeiu of zero growth 
and fisail reirenchmeiu. 



September 1981 



John Lombardi 

Former President 

Los Angeles City College 



Preface 



This is the second edition of a book published originally in 1982, It 
is about ihe American community colleges^, institutions that offer 
associate degrees and occupational certificates to their students and 
a variety of other ser\'ices to the communities in which they are 
located. These 1,250 colleges range in size from fewer than 100 to 
more than 30,000 students. Around one-fifth of them, mostly the 
smaller institutions, are privately supported. Tlie others, the larger 
comprehensive structures, are found in every state. 



In this edition, as with the first, our purpose is to present a 
comprehensive, one-volume text useful for ever^'one concerned with 
higher education: college staff members, graduate students, trustees, 
and Slate-level officials. The descriptions and analyses of each of the 
instiiution's functions can be used by administrators who want to 
learn about practices that have proved effective in other colleges, by 
curriculum planners involved in program revision, by faculty 
members seeking ideas for modifying their courses, and by trustees 
and officials concerned with college policies regarding curriculum 
and student flow. 

The book focuses mainly on the past quarter century, when 
the community colleges underwent several major changes. During 
that lime the number of public two-year institutions nearly 
doubled, and their enrollments increased tenfold. The relations 
between administrators and faculty changed as multicampus 
districts were formed and as contracts negotiated through collective 
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bargaining became common. Institutional financing was atfected 
both by lax limitations and by a continuing trend toward state-level 
funding. The proportion of students transferring to universities fell, 
and those transferring from universities rose. The collegiate func- 
tion was shaken as career and community education made tremen- 
dous strides and as the colleges grappled with problems of teaching 
the functionally illiterate. 

The book is written in the style of an interpretive analysis. It 
includes data summaries on students, faculty, curriculum, and 
many other quantifiable dimensions of the institutions. It explores 
the inversion of institutional purpose that resulted in the career 
programs serving as the basis for transfer and the transfer programs 
becoming areas of terminal study. It explains how students' pattern 
of college attendance forced a conversion from a linear to a lateral 
curriculum pattern, from students taking courses in sequence to 
students dropping into and out of classes almost at will. It shows 
how general education can be reconciled with the career, compensa- 
tory, community, and collegiate education functions and how 
counseling and other auxiliary services can be integrated into the 
instruciional program. And it examines some of the criticism that 
has been leveled at the community college by those who feel it is 
doing a disservice to most of its matriculants, especially the ethnic 
minorities. 

A revised edition of our work is warranted now because 
several changes have occurred since the first edition appeared. In the 
colleges faculty power has consolidated, only to be met by counter- 
vailing power concentrated at the state level. M.indatory and 
recommended testing and placing of students has spread. Compen- 
satory education has become more prominent, taking its place as a 
curriculum function second only to career and collegiate education. 
And administrators and governing boards must attend ever more 
to state-level directives regarding institutional functioning and 
fimding. 

Yet many things have remained the same. College organiza- 
tion, instruction, and institutional purpose are not different. The 
colleges are still concerned with providing relevant educational 
services to their clients, who attend for various reasons. Most of the 
issues that we noted at the end of each chapter in the first edition are 
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repealed herein; the most iniracuble problems are never solved. As 
I. F. Stone noted in his book The Trial of Socrates, "Change is a 
constant but so is identity. The whole truth can only be achieved by 
taking both into consideration" (1987, p. 69). 

We have made several major changes in the book. The 
ciiapter organization remains the same, but we have added a chapter 
on the future of the community colleges (Chapter Fourteen). Within 
each chapter we have updated the tables and graphs to depic: the 
most recent data, and we have incorporated new examples of the 
services that the colleges provide. We have expanded our discussions 
of student flow, institutional finance, instruction, student services, 
and curricular functions by providing recent information in these 
areas. We have simplified definitions and reanalyzed the relation- 
ships among the various college purposes and functions. We have 
added commentary on assessing students and institutional out- 
comes but deleted the annotated bibliography because a more 
comprehensive bibliography is available in the volume Key Re- 
sources on Co77imunity Colleges: A Guide to the Field aud lis Liter- 
ature (Cohen, Palmer, and Zwemer, 1986). 

Overview of the Contents 

Chapter One recounts the social forces that contributed to the 
expansion and contemporary development of the community 
colleges. It examines the ever-changing institutional purposes, 
showing how their changes come in conflict with funding patterns 
and structures. It traces the reasons that local funding and control 
have given way to state-level management, and it questions w'.at 
the shape of American higher education would be if diere had been 
no community colleges. 

Chapter Two displays the changing patterns of students 
from the point of view of their age, ethnicity, and goals. The reasons 
for part-time attendance patterns are explored. There is a particular 
emphasis on minority students. The chapter also examines attri- 
tion, showing that the concept is an institutional artifact masking 
students' true achievements; and it reviews the recent moves toward 
student assessment. 

Chapter Three draws on national data to show how the full- 
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time and part-time faculty diffei. It examines tenure, salary, work 
load, modes of faculty evaluation, professional associations, and 
faculty preparation. It discusses the relations between moonlighting 
and burnout and the conflict between instructors* desires for better 
students and the realities of the institutions in which they work. 

Chapter Four reviews the changes that have taken place in 
college management as a result of changes in institutional size, the 
advent of collective bargaining, reductions in available funds, and 
changes in the locus of control. Examples of varying modes of 
college organization and the role of each administrator within them 
are presented, along with an assessment of the status of institutional 
research. 

Chapter Five describes the various funding patterns, sh<Aving 
how they have followed shifts in mode of organization. Fvdations 
between the l^vel of tuition and equity and efficiency in institu- 
tional operations are explored. The chapter details the effects of 
fiscal limitation measures and shows how various cost-saving 
practices have been installed. It also considers the effects of state- 
level funding changes. 

Chapter Six discusses the rise of learning resource centers and 
the stability in instructional forms that has been maintained despite 
the introduction of mastery learning, computer-assisted instruction, 
and a host of reproducible media. Data are presented from several 
surveys of instructors regarding their teaching practices, their goals, 
and the types of support services they use. And responses to the 
recent calls for assessing instructional effects are analyzed. 

Chapter Seven traces the student personnel functions, includ- 
ing counseling and guidance, recruitment and retention, orientation, 
and extracurricular activities. It also considers financial aid and the 
shifting patterns of articulation, detailing the efforts to enhance 
student flow from community colleges to senior institutions. 

Chapter Eight considers the rise of occupational education as 
it has moved from a peripheral to a central position in the institu- 
tions. No longer a terminal function for a few students, career edu- 
cation now serves people seeking new jobs and upgrading in jobs 
they already have, students gaining the first two years of a career- 
oriented bachelor's degree program, relicensure candidates, and 
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hobbyists. The chapter also discusses career education's contribu- 
tions to the community. 

Chapter Nine traces the decline in student h'teracy at all 
levels of education and shows how community colleges are bearing 
the brunt of ill-prepared students. It reviews specific college pro- 
grams to enhance students' basic skills, examines the controversies 
surrounding student mainstreaming and restrictive programming, 
and explores the options of screening students at entry on a course- 
by-course basis or, instead, allowing students to enter any course of 
their choice but requiring simultaneous remedial assistance. The 
rise of compensatory education to a level of importance second only 
to that of collegiate and career studies is detailed. 

Chapter Ten considers adult and continuing education, 
lifelong learning, and community services as they now operate. It 
recounts nmnerous examples of cooperative arrangements between 
colleges and community agencies, asks how funding can be main- 
tained for this function, and explores how the major institutional 
associations continue to promote community education. The 
chapter also indicates how the definitions of community education 
can be strengthened by a reclassification on the basis of students' 
intent. 

Chapter Eleven considers the rise and fall of the liberal arts. 
It reports national survey data on enrollment trends in all subject 
fields and shows that the decline of the liberal arts has resulted not 
only from students' intent to use the two-year college as an entry to 
the workplace but also from the failure of the lower schools to 
prepare students to read, write, and think. The effects of this decline 
on instructors, degrees awarded, and percentage of students transfer- 
ring to senior institutions are also noted. 

Chapter Twelve traces the ebb and flow of general education 
through interdisciplinary courses and shows how the concept has 
suffered from failure of consistent definition. An upswing in gen- 
eral education is predicted because of the recent renewed emphasis 
on transfer studies and core curriculum. The chapter offers a plan 
for reviving general education in each of the colleges' dominant 
curricula. 

Chapter Thirteen examines the philosophical and practical 
questions that have been raised about the community college's role 
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in leveling the social-class stiuctur; in America in general and in 
enhancing student progress toward higher degrees in particular. It 
shows how the same data can be used to reach different conclusions 
when the critics do not properly consider the differences between 
social equalization and equal access for individuals. The.chapter 
poses alternative organizational forms within existing community 
colleges so that both equity and access and an avenue for individu- 
als to attain higher degrees can be maintained. 

Chapter Fouiteen projects the trends in student and faculty 
demographics and indicates the areas where change will occur in 
college organization, curriculum, instruction, and student services. 
It also comments on the ascendant role of compensatory education 
and projects the future of moves toward assessing college outcomes. 

Sources 

The information included in this book derives from many 
sources but predominantly from published observations and find- 
ings. The major books and journals and the Educational Resources 
Information Center files have been searched for documents per- 
taining to each topic. We have also relied on our own surveys con- 
ducted since 1974 through the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges. 

This attention to the extant literature has both positive and 
negative features. On the plus side, it enables us to plot trends in 
curriculum, faculty functioning, patterns of student attendance, 
and college organization. On the other side, it limits our sources of 
information to surveys and written material. Surveys necessarily 
condense unique activities into percentages, thereby muting some 
of the vibrancy that colleges and their offerings manifest. Research- 
ing jusf the available literature limits our awareness of college 
practices to a view of institutions where the staff have written 
descriptions for general distribution. 

Although we have relied primarily on printed souices and on 
our own research studies, we have also sought counsel from the 
many community college staff members around the country whom 
we meet during their visits to the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges at UCLA, at conferences, and during our visits to their 
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own instiuiiions. However, even though we have drawn on all these 
sources and tried to present an evenhanded treatment, we must 
admit that we have our prejudices. We are advocates for the 
community colleges, believing that they have an essential role to 
play in the fabric of Ameriain education. We are advocates for their 
educative dimension, the aspect of their effort that affects human 
learning. And we favor especially the collegiate and general educa- 
tion functions, feeling that they must be maintained if community 
colleges are to continue as comprehensive institutions. 

Above all, we are critical analysts, concerned more with exam- 
ining the ideas undergirding the community colleges' functions than 
with describing the operations themselves. We wonder about the in- 
terrelations of funding, management, curriculum, and teaching. And 
we arc concerned about the shape that the institutions have taken as 
Increasing percentages of their students attend pan-time and as their 
curriailum has taken more a lateral than a linear form. 

This latter point deserves elaboration. Which college serves 
best? One with 10,000 students, each taking one class? One with 
5,000 students, each taking two classes? Or one with 2,500 students, 
each taking four classes? hi all cases the cost is about the same, but 
the institutions are quite different, hi the first example, the college 
has a broad base of clients, and its curriculum has a lateral form 
composed of disparate courses, such as those offered through 
university extension or adult education centers. In the second, the 
curriculum has taken a more linear shape, and the implication is 
that students are expected to progress toward a certificate or degree. 
The third type of college has apparently restricted admission to 
those who can attend full-time, and its courses are a* rayed in 
sequential fashion, each of them demanding prerequisites. 

The shape that an institution takes is not derived acciden- 
tally. Deliberate measures can be effected to bring about an empha- 
sis in one or another direction. The policymakers .vho would serve 
the broadest base of clients would offer courses at night and in off- 
campus locations, allow students to enter and withdraw from 
classes without penally at any time, and engage in \ igorous market- 
ing campaigns to attract people who might not otherwise consider 
attending college. Those who see their college as serving best if it 
enrolls full-time students would offer courses on campus only. 
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install strict academic probation and suspension standards, demand 
advance registration, and enforce course prerequisites. The point is 
that either extreme, or any position between, could be taken by 
officials operating colleges within the same state, under the same 
sets of regulations. We believe that the function of the analyst is to 
bring these types of options to the attention of people within the 
colleges so that they become aware that their institutions am be 
changed and that these changes need not be undertaken haphazard- 
ly. At the same time, we lecognize that, in an institution whose 
budget depends on student enrollments and whose mission is to 
serve as many people as possible, most college manageis see no need 
to standardize the disparate attendance patterns. 

Numerous changes in American society and in public out- 
look have occurred in recent years, but the colleges have been 
affected hardly at all. The national debt has skyrocketed, along with 
interest payments that must be borne for decades to come. The 
number of homeless people and immigrants, documented and 
undocumented, has grown substantially. Drug abuse, white-collar 
crime, gangs armed with automatic weapons, and the number of 
unwed teenage mothers have become national scandals. The threats 
of nuclear war, nuclear plant explosions, and toxic waste seem 
unabating. Yet the colleges continue as always, adjusting somewhat 
to the students' tendencies to take fewer courses per term but not at 
all to the cosmic issues noted above. What can they do? They are 
schools, able only to minister to their clients. They cannot directly 
resolve any of the major issues confronting society. Broad-scale 
social forces swirl about them, but the colleges are propelled mainly 
by their internal dynamics— a point that can be readily recognized 
by viewing the differences between institutions in the same types of 
communities. 
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Background: 

Evolving Priorities 
and Expectations 
of the Community College 



Tlie American commuiiiiy college dates from the early years of the 
twentieth century. Several social forces contributed to its rise. Most 
prominent were the need for workers trained to operate the nation's 
expanding industries; the lengthened period of adolescence, which 
mandated custodial care of the young for a longer time; and the 
drive for social equality, which supposedly would b'" enhanced if 
more people had access to higher education. Comi jnity colleges 
seemed also to reflect the growing power of external authority over 
everyone's life, the peculiarly American belief that people cannot be 
legitimately educated, employed, religiously observant, ill or 
healthy unless some institution sanctions that aspect of their being. 

Across the country the ideas permeating higher education 
early in the century fostered the development of these new colleges. 
Science was seen as enhancing progress; the more people who 
would learn its principles, the more rapid the development of the 
society. The new technologies demanded skilled operators. Individ- 
ual mobility was held in the highest esteem, and the notion was 
widespread that people who applied themselves most diligently 
would advance most rapidly. Social institutions of practical value to 
society were being formed. This was the era of the Chautauqua, the 
settlement house, the Populists. And in the colleges the question 
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"What knowledge is of most worth?'' was rarely asked; the more 
h'kely question was "What knowledge yields the greatest tangible 
benefit to individuals or to society?" The pubh'c perceived school- 
ing as an avenue of upward mobility and as a contributor to the 
community s wealth. Veblen's (I9I8) and Sinclair's ([1923] 1976) di- 
atribes against domination of the universities by industrialists were 
ineffectual outcries against what had become a reality. 

Publicly supported universities, given impetus b> the Morrill 
Acts of 1862 and 1890, had been established in every state. Although 
many of them were agricultural institutes or teacher-training 
colleges little resembling modern universities, they did provide a 
lower-cost alternative to private colleges. The universities were also 
pioneering the idea of service to the broader community through 
their agricultural and general extension divisions. Access for a 
wider range of the population was increasing as programs to teach 
an ever-increasing number of subjects and occupations were intro- 
duced. Schools of business, forestry, journalism, and social work 
became widespread. People with more diverse goals led to more 
diverse programs; the newer programs attracted greater varieties of 
people*. 

Probably the simplest overarching reason for the growth of 
community colleges is that an increasing number of demands were 
being placed on the schools at every- level. Whatever the social or 
personal problem, schools were supposed to solve it. As a society we 
have looked to the schools for racial integration. The courts and 
legislatures have insisted that the schools mitigate discrimination 
by merging students across ethnic lines in their various programs. 
The schools are expected to solve problems of unemployment by 
preparing students for jobs. Subsidies awarded to businesses that 
train their own workers might be a more direct approach, but we 
have preferred paying public funds to support career education in 
the schools. The list could be extended to show that the responsibil- 
ity for doing something about drug abuse, alcoholism, teenage 
pregnancy, inequitable incomes, and other individual and societal 
ills has been assigned to the schools soon after the problems were 
identified. The schools were even supposed to ameliorate the long- 
standing problem of highway deaths. Instead of reducing speed 
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limils and requiring seat belts, many states enacted laws requiring 
the schools to provide driver education courses. 

Despite periodic disillusionment with the schools, the 
pen-asive belief has been that education, defined as more years of 
schooling, is beneficial. It was not always that way. Earlier 
centuries, other societies, did not ascribe such power to or make 
such demands ol their schools. Illich (1971, p. 8) has said, "We often 
forget that the word education is of recent coinage. . . . Education of 
children is first mentioned in French in a document of 1498. ... In 
the English language the word education first appeared in 1530. . . . 
In Spanish lands another century passed before the word and idea of 
education acquired some currency." But the easily accessible, 
publicly supported school became an article of American faith, first 
in the nineteenth centur\', when responsibility for educating the 
individual shifted from the family to the school, then in the 
twentieth, when the schools were unwarrantedly expected to relieve 
society's ills. The community colleges thrived on the new responsi- 
bilities, grown large because the colleges had no traditions to 
defend, no alumni to question their role, no autonomous profes- 
sional staff to be moved aside, no statements of philosophy that 
would militate against their taking on re5ponsibilit\ for everything. 

Definitions of the Two- Year College 

Two generic names have been applied to two-year colleges. 
From their beginnings until the 1940s, they were knov/n most 
commonly as junior colleges. Eells's (1931) definition of the junior 
college included the university branch campuses offering lower- 
divivion work either on the parent campus or in separate facilities; 
state junior colleges supported by state funds and controlled by state 
boards; district junior colleges, usually organized by a secondary 
school district; and local colleges formed by a group acting without 
legal authority. At the second annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, in 1922, a junior college was defined 
as "an institution offering two years of instruction of strictly 
collegiate grade" (Bogue, 1950, p. xvii). In 1925 this definition was 
modified slightly to include the statement "The junior college may, 
and is likely to, develop a different type of curriculum suited to the 
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larger and ever-changing civic, social, reh'gious, and vocational 
needs of the entire community in which the college is located. It is 
understood that in this case, also, the work offered shall be on a level 
appropriate for high-school graduates" (p. xvii). But the instruction 
was still expected to be "of strictly collegiate grade"; that is, if such 
a college offered courses usually offered in the first two years by a 
senior institution, "these courses must be identical, in scope and 
thoroughness, with corresponding courses of the standard four-year 
college" (p. xvii). Skill training alone was not considered sufficient 
to qualify an institution for the appellation conimunity college; a 
general education component must be included in the occupational 
programs: "General-education and vocation training make the 
soundest and most stable progress toward personal competence 
when they are thoroughly integrated" (p. 22). 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the term junior college was 
applied more often to the lower-division branches of private 
universities and to two-year colleges supported by churches or 
organize^! independently, while community college came gradually 
to be used for the comprehensive, publicly supported institutions. 
By the 1970s the term community college was usually applied to 
both types. 

Several names in addition to community and junior have 
been advanced, but none has taken hold. The institutions have been 
called "Two-Year College," "City College," and "County College," 
and nicknamed "People's College," "Democracy's College," and 
"Anti-University College"— the last by Jencks and Riesman (1968), 
who saw them as negating the principles of scholarship on which 
the universities had been founded 

Sometimes, deliberate attempts have been made to blur the 
definition. For example, during the 1970s the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) sought to identify the 
institutions as community education centers standing entirely 
outside the mainstream of graded education. In 1980 the AACJC 
began listing "regionally accredited proprietary institutions" In 
addition to the nonprofit colleges in its annual Community, 
Junior, and Technical College Directory. 

We define the community college as any institution accred- 
ted to award the Associate in Arts or the Associate in Science as its 
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highest degree. That definition includes the comprehensive two- 
year colleges as well as many of the technical institutes, both public 
and private. It eliminates most of the publicly supported area 
vocational schools and adult education centers and most of the 
proprietary business and trades colleges. However, numerous 
institutions in the latter group, the fastest-growing sector of 
postsecondar>' education in the 1980s, are being accredited to award 
associate degrees; hence, they will tend to be included in the two- 
year-college categor>-. In fact, by 1985 "half of the private 2-year 
institutions were organized as profit-making entities," according to 
the U.S. EduGition Department's National Center for Education 
Statistics, which had begiui counting them as part of the group 
(Adelmaiu 1987, p. 5). 

Development of Community Colleges 

The development of community colleges should be placed in 
the context of the growth of all higher education in the twentieth 
century. As secondary school enrollments expanded rapidly in the 
early 1900s, the demand for access to college grew apace. The 30 
percent of the age group graduating from high school in 1924 grew 
to 75 percent by 1960. And 60 percent of the high school graduates 
entered college in the latter year. Put another way, 45 percent of the 
eighteen-year-olds entered college in 1960, up from 5 percent in 
1910. As Green (1980) aptly put it, one of the major benefits of a year 
of schooling is a ticket to advance to the next level. (Notably, as 
high school graduation rates stabilized at 72-75 percent in the 1970s 
and 1980s, the rate of college going leveled off as well.) 

However, the states could hav.** accommodated most of the 
people seeking college attendance simply by expanding their 
universities' capacity, as indeed was the practice in a few states. Why 
community colleges? A major reason is that several prominent 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century educators wanted the 
universities to abandon their freshman and sophomore classes and 
relegate the function of teaching adolescents to a new set of 
institutions, to be called junior colleges. Proposals that the junior 
college should relieve the university of the burden of providing 
general education for young people weie made in 1851 by Henry 
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Tappan, president of the University of Michigan; in 1859 by 
William Mitchell, a University of Georgia trustee; and in 1869 by 
William Fohvell, president of the University of Minnesota. All 
insisted that the universities would not become true research and 
professional development centers until they relinquished their 
lower-division preparatory' work. Other educators— such as Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, of the University of Chicago; Edmund J. 
James, of the University of Illinois; and Stanford's president, David 
Starr Jordan— suggested that the system followed in European 
universities and secondary schools might be emulated. That is, the 
universities would be responsible for the higher-order scholarship, 
while the lower schools would provide general and vocational 
education to students through age nineteen or twenty. Harper also 
contended that the weaker four- year colleges, instead of wasting 
money by doing superficial work, might better become junior 
colleges. And, in fact, by 1940, of 203 colleges with enrollments in 
1900 of 150 or fewer students, 40 percent had perished, but 15 
percent had become jimior colleges (Eells, 1941a). 

In California it probably would have been feasible to limit 
Stanford and the University of California to upper-division and 
graduate and professional studies because of the early, widespread 
de\'elopment of junior colleges in that state. Such proposals were 
made several times but were never successfully implemented. But 
grades 13 and 14 were not given over exclusively to community 
colleges in any state. Instead, those schools developed outside the 
channel of graded education that reaches from 'kindergarten to 
graduate school. The organization of formal education in America 
had been undertaken originally from both ends of the continuum. 
Dating from the eighteenth century, the four-year colleges and the 
elementary schools vere established; then, during the nineteenth 
century, the middle years were accommodated as the colleges 
organized their own preparatory schools and as public secondary 
schools were built. By the turn of the twentieth century, the gap had 
been filled. If the universities had shut down their lower divisions 
and surrendered their freshmen and sophomores to the two-year 
colleges, these newly formed institutions would have been part of 
the mainstream. But they did not, and the community colleges 
remained adjunctive. 
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Their standing outside the tradition of higher education- 
first with its exdusivity of students, then with its scholarship and 
academic freedom for professors— was both good and bad for the 
community colleges. Initially, it gained them support from 
influential university leaders who sought a buffer institution that 
would cull the poorly prepared students and send only the best on to 
the upper division. Later, it enabled them to capitalize on the 
sizable amounts of money available for programs In occupational 
education, to accept the less well-prepared students who nonetheless 
sought further education, and to organize continuing education 
activities for people of all ages. But it also doomed them to the 
status of alternative institutions. In some states— notably, Florida 
and Illinois — upper-division universities were built so that the 
community colleges could feed students through at the junior level. 
But even there the older publicly supported universities clung to 
their freshman and sophomore classes, and the community colleges 
remained on the periphery. As a result, many community college 
leaders sought four-year-college status for their institutions. Suc- 
cessful in some instances, this movement had virtually subsided by 
the late 1960s. 

Community colleges developed also as upward extensions of 
secondary schools. Diener (1986) has compiled several nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century papers promoting that idea. Included 
are statements by Henr>' Barnard, the first United States commis- 
sioner of education; John W. Burgess, a professor at Columbia 
College; William Rainey Harper; and Alexis Lange, of the Univer- 
sity of California. In 1871 Barnard proposed that the schools in the 
District of Columbia be divided into five sectors, one of which 
would be ''Superior and Special Schools, embracing a continuation 
of the studies of the Secondary School, and while giving the 
facilities of general literacy and scientific culture as far as is now 
reached in the second year of our best colleges" (Diener, 1986, p. 37). 
In 1884 Burgess recommended that the high schools add two or 
three years to their curriculum to prepare students for the work of 
the university. Harper also proposed that high schools extend their 
programs into the collegiate level: "Today only 10 percent of those 
who finish high school continue the work in college. If the high 
schools were to provide work for two additional years, at least 40 
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percent of those finishing the first four years would continue until 
the end of the sophomore year" (pp. 57-58). (His figures on the ratio 
of college attendance were remarkably prescient.) Lange regarded 
the junior college as the culmination of schooling for most 
students, with the high school and junior college together forming 
the domain of secondary education. But in his view the junior 
college would do mor- than prepare young people for college; it 
would also train for "the vocations occupying the middle ground 
between those of the artisan type and the professions" (p. 71). 

In 1919 McDowell submitted the first doctoral dissertation 
describing the junior college movement. He found the roots of the 
junior college in the works previously cited a«.d acknowledged that 
the universities had supported the junior college because of their 
need to divert the many freshmen and sophomores whom they could 
not accommodate. He also traced the expansion of secondary 
schools into grades 13 and 14 and the conversion of many church 
colleges and normal schools into junior colleges. 

Much of the discussion about junior colleges in the 1920s and 
1930s had to do with whether they were expanded secondary schools 
or truncated colleges. The school district with three types of 
institutions (elementary schools with grades 1-6, junior highs with 
grades 7-10, and combined high schools and junior colleges with 
grades 11-14) was set forth as one model. This 6-4-4 plan had much 
appeal: curriculum articulation between grades 12 and 13 would be 
smoothed; the need for a separate physical plant would be mit- 
igated; instructors could teach in both high school and junior 
college under the same contract; superior students could go through 
the program rapidly; occupational education could be extended 
from secondary school into the higher grades; and small communi- 
ties that could not support self-standing junior colleges would be 
helped by appending the college to their secondary schools. The 6- 
4-4 plan also allowed students to change schools or leave the system 
just when they reached the age limit of compulsory school atten- 
dance. Most students did (and do) complete the tenth grade at age 
sixteen. A high school that continues through grade 12 suggests that 
students would stay beyond the compulsory age, whereas a system 
that stops at grade 10 coincides with the age when students can 
leave. 
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Would a four-year junior college beginning at grade 11 
enhance schooling for most students? Those who completed the 
tenth grade and chose to go beyond the compulsory age would enter 
a school in their home area that could take them through the 
sophomore year or through an occupational program. But hardly 
any public school districts organized themselves into a 6-4-4 
system— possibly because, as Eells (1931) suggested, this system did 
not seem to lead to a true undergraduate college, complete with 
school spirit. He mentioned also the ambition of junior college 
organizers to have their institutions elevated to the status of senior 
institutions. However, the idea did not die; the notion of a Middle 
College High School, a secondary school built within a community 
college (described by Cullen and Moed, 1988), has gained some 
interest recently and may presage a new move toward a 6-4-4 or a 6- 
3-5 plan. 

Arguments in favor of a new institution to accommodate 
students through their freshman and sophomore years were fueled 
by the belief that the transition from adolescence to adulthood 
typically occurred at the end of a person's teens. William Folwell 
contended that youths should be permitted to reside in their homes 
until they had "reached a point, say, somewhere near the end of the 
sophomore year" (quoted in Koos, 1924, p. 343). Eells (1931) posited 
that the junior colleges allowed students who were not fit to take the 
higher work to stop "naturally and honorably at the end of the 
sophomore year" (p. 91). "As a matter of record, the end of the sec- 
ond year of college marks the completion of formal education for 
the majority of students who continue post-high school studies" (p. 
84). They would be better off remaining in their home communities 
until greater maturity enabled a few of them to go to the university 
in a distant region; the pretense of the higher learning for all could 
be set aside. Harvard president James Bryant Conant viewed the 
community college as a terminal education institution: "By and 
large, the educational road should fork at the end of the high 
school, though an occasional transfer of a student from a two-year 
college to a university should not be barred" (quoted in Bogue, 
1950, p. 32). 

The 1947 President's Commission on Higher Education 
articulated the value to be derived from a populace with free access 
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to two years more of study than the secondary schools could 
provide. Because, as the commission put it, around half of the 
young people can benefit from formal studies through grade 14, the 
community colleges have an important role to play. The commis- 
sion also suggested changing the institutional name from junior 
college to community college because of the expanded functions. 

Expansion of Two-Year Colleges 

Junior colleges were widespread in their early years. Koos 
(1924) reported 20 in 1909 and 170 ten years later. By 1922 thirty- 
seven of the forty-eight states contained junior colleges, this within 
two decades of their founding. Of the 207 institutions operating in 
that year, 137 were privately supported. Private colleges were most 
likely to be in the southern states, publicly supported institutions in 
the West and Midwest. Most of the colleges were quite small, 
although even in that era the public colleges tended to be larger 
than the private colleges. In 1922 the total enrollment for all 
institutions was a.ound 20,000; the average was around 150 students 
in the public colleges and 60 in the private. 

By 1930 there were 450 junior colleges, found in all but five 
states. Total enrollment was around 70,000, an average of about 160 
students per institution. California had 20 percent of the public 
institutions and one-third of the students; and, although the 
percentages have dropped, California never relinquished this early 
lead. Other states with a large number of public junior colleges were 
Illinois, Texas, and Missouri; Texas and Missouri also had sizable 
numbers of private junior colleges. By 1940 there were 610 colleges, 
still small, averaging about 400 students each. 

The high point for the private junior colleges came in 1949, 
when there were 322 privately controlled two-year colleges, 180 of 
them affiliated with churches, 108 independent nonprofit, and 34 
proprietary. As Table 1 shows, they then began a steady decline. By 
1986 the median-sized private nonprofit college had fewer than 500 
students; 79 percent had fewer than 1,000. By contrast, the median 
public college enrolled nearly 3,000 students, and 20 percent had 
more than 7,000. i 
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Source: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
Cotnmunity, Junior, and Technical College Directory, 1960, 1976, 1979, 
1980; Palmer, 1987b. 



More than any other single factor, access depends on proxim- 
ity. Even the highly selective Un;versity of California's urban 
campuses draw at least three-quarters of their entering freshmen 
from within a fifty-mile radius. Hence, the advent of the community 
/-ollege as a neighborhood institution did more to open higher 
education to broader segments of the population than did its policy 
of accepting even those students who had not done well in high 
school. Throughout the nation, in city after city, as community 
colleges opened their doors, the percentage of students beginning 
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college expanded dramatically. During the 1950s and 1960s, 
whenever a community college was established in a locale where 
there had been no publicly supported college, the proportion of 
high school graduates in that area who began college immediately 
increased, sometimes by as much as 50 percent. The pattern has not 
changed. According to a survey by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board (1986), 94 percent of the two-year-college matriculants 
nationwide are residents of the state in which the college is located; 
96 percent commute. (The figures foi foui-year colleges are 76 and 
41 percent, respectively.) 

Fueled by the high birthrates of the 1940s, this rapid expan- 
sion of community colleges led their advocates to take an obsessive 
view of growth. Growth in budgets, staff, and students was consid- 
ered good; stasis or decline was bad. It is a peculiar, but readily 
understandable, view. When budgets, emollments, and staff are on 
an upswing, anything is possible; new programs can be launched, 
and new staff members can be found to operate them. It is much 
easier to hire a new composition teacher than to assign remedial 
English classes to a history instructor whose course enrollments 
have declined. Small wonder that the college leaders made growth 
their touchstone. The philosophy is that new programs serve new 
clients; the conclusion is that the institution that grows fastest 
serves its district best. 

Obvioiisl^^^^^ifemigh, expansion cannot continue forever. In 
1972 M. J. Coheii studied the relationship between the number of 
community colleges in a state, the state's population density, and its 
area. H'^ found that community colleges tended to be built so that 
90-95 percent of the state's population lived within leasonable 
commutingdistance, about 25 miles. When the colleges reached this 
ratio, the state had a mature community college system, and few 
additional colleges were built. As that state's population grew 
larger, the colleges expanded in enrollments, but it was no longer 
necessary to add new campuses. In the early 1970s seven states had 
mature systems: California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Washington. In these states the denser the popula- 
tion, the smaller the area served by each college, and the higher the 
per-campus enrollment. Applying his formula of the relationship 
between number of colleges, state population, and population 
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density, Cohen showed that 1,074 public comnuuiity colleges would 
effectively serve (he nation, hi 1986, 1,062 such colleges were in 
operation, and the number had hardly changed in the prior ten 
years; thus, the formula seems valid. 

Diversity marked the organization, control, and financing of 
colleges in the various states. Like the original foui-yeai colleges 
and universities, the junior colleges grew without being coordi- 
nated at the state level. "Without doubt, the weakest link in the 
chain of cooperation for junior colleges is in the lack of authority 
for leadership and supervision at the state level. , , . By and large, 
{\w junior college in the United States has been growing without 
plan, general support, or supervision, and in some states almost as 
an extralegal institution" (Bogue, 1950, pp. 137-138). According to 
Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson (196.5, p. 76), the colleges were 
''a direct outgrowth of customs, tradition, and legislation," and 
their ''confused image . . . [was] related to state and regional 
differences and legislation and to the histoiical development of the 
institution/' 

Various organizing principles dictated construction of the 
junior colleges. The Educational Commission of the Baptist 
Church coordinated the Baptist junioi college development in 
Texas. Elsewhere, foui-yeai private colleges stuiggling to maintain 
their accreditation, student body, and fiscal support might abandon 
their upper-division specialized classes to concentiate on freshman 
and sophomore work and thus become junior colleges. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri helped several snuggling foui-year colleges in that 
state to decapitate themselves and become private junior colleges. In 
other southern states where weak foui-year colleges were prevalent, 
this dropping of the uppei division also took place, accounting foi 
the sizable numbei of private junior colleges in that legion. Origi- 
nally, over half of the private colleges were single-sex institutions, 
with colleges for women found most widely in New England, the 
Middle West, and the South. 

Junior colleges were organized also by public universities 
wanting to expand their feeder institutions. The first two-year 
colleges in Peinisylvania were established as branch campuses of the 
Pennsylvania State College. The state universities of Kentucky, 
Alaska, and Hawaii also oigani/ed community colleges under theii 
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cgis. Some public universities established two-year colleges on their 
own campuses. A University Center System gave rise to several two- 
year institutions in Wisconsin, and the University of South Caro- 
lina founded several regional campuses. 

Many community colleges in California, Texas, and else- 
where grew out of secondary schools. In Mississippi they were 
spawned by the county agricultural high schools. But many were 
founded without legal sanction. Eells (1931) found that public 
colleges operating in eleven states were not authorized by general 
legislation o- special legislation; most had been organized as 
extensions of public school systems "on the theory that since they 
were not expressly forbidden by law, they were allowed" (p. 40). 

Although community colleges now operate in every state and 
enroll half of the students who begin college in America, they found 
their most compatible climate early on in the West, most notably in 
California. One reason may have been that many of the ideals of 
democracy first took form in the western states, where women's 
suffrage and other major reforms in the electoral process were first 
seen. But the western expansion of the coinmunity college must also 
be attributed to the fact that during the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth, while colleges sponsored by religious 
institutions and private philanthropists grew strong elsewhere, the 
West had not yet been settled, hi the twentieth century it was much 
easier for publicly supported institutions to advance where there 
was little competition from the private sector. California became the 
leader in community college development because of support from 
the University of California and Stanford University, a paucity of 
small denominational colleges, and strong support for public 
eduGUion at all levels. Even now, more than half of the college 
students in Arizona, Washington, and Wyoming, as well as 
California, are in community colleges. 

The 1907 California law authorizing secondary sruool 
boards to offer postgraduate courses "which shall approximate the 
studies prescribed in the first two years of university courses," 
together with several subsequent amendments, served as a model for 
enabling legislation in numerous states. Ai^thony Caminetti, the 
senator who introduced the legislation, had been responsibk* twenty 
years earlier for the act authorizing the esiablishment of high 
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schools as upward extensions of grammar schools. The extent of the 
influence, if any, of Alexis Lange, a University of California 
advocate of community colleges, or President Jordan of Stanford on 
Senator Caminetti is not certain. Lange had been a student at the 
University of Michigan and was aware of attempts there to truncate 
the university. By chance he moved to California in 1890 and 
brought the idea with him, writing about it extensively. 

Actually, the law of 1907 only sanctioned a practice in which 
many of the high schools in California were already engaged. Those 
located at some distance from the state university had been offering 
lower-division studies to assist their students who could not readily 
leave their home towns at the completion of high school. When 
Fresno took advantage of the law to establish a junior college in 
1910, one of its presenting arguments was that there was no institu- 
tion of higher education within nearly 200 miles of the city. (Such 
justifications for two-year colleges have been used throughout the 
history of the development of those institutions.) Subsequent laws 
in California authorized junior colleges to open as districts entirely 
independent of the secondary schools, and this form of parallel 
development continued for decades. By 1980 nearly all the junior 
college districts had been separated from the lower-school districts. 

Tlie beginnings of the two-year college in other states that 
have well-developed systems followed similar patterns, but with 
some variations. Arizona in 1927 authorized local school districts to 
organize junior colleges. In 1917 a Kansas law allowed local 
elections to establish junior colleges and to create special taxing 
districts to support them. Michigan's authorizing legislation was 
passed the same year. Public junior colleges had already begun in 
Minnesota before a law was passed in 1925 providing for local elec- 
tions to organize districts. Missouri's legislation permitting secondary 
schools to offer junior college courses dates from 1927, although 
junior colleges were established there earlier. Most of the community 
colleges in New York followed a 1949 state appropriation to establish 
a system of colleges to "provide two-year programs of post-high- 
school nature combining general education with technical education, 
special courses in extension work, and general education that would 
enable students to transfer" (Rogue, 1950, p. 34). Each state's laws 
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were amended numerous times, usually to accommodate changed 
funding formulas and patterns of governance. 

Tillery and Deegan (1985), in their study of community 
colleges in the United States, describe four stages of development. In 
the early period, 1910-1930, the colleges were organized primarily as 
extensions of the secondar>' school districts. (Dougherty, 1988, has 
also emphasized the importance of the local school boards in the 
early years of community college development.) In the second era, 
1930-1950, the colleges were more likely to be formed within 
separate, local districts. State-level coordination marked the third 
stage of development, 1950-1970. Since 1970 institutional consoli- 
dation, with a shift toward increased state control and funding, has 
been dominant. 

But these patterns are not uniform. Many aspects of college 
operations continue as they were when the institutions were under 
the local control of school boards; faculty evaluation procedures 
and funds awarded on the basis of student attendance are prime 
examples. And sometimes, just as one characteristic of the college 
changes in the direction of higher education, another moves toward 
the lower schools. In 1988 the California legislature passed a 
comprehensive reform bill that made many community college 
management practices correspond with those in the state's universi- 
ties; but in the same year a proposition that was passed under public 
initiative placed college funding under guarantees similar to those 
enjoyed by the K-12 system. 

Curriciilar Functions 

The various curricular functions noted in each state's legisla- 
tion usually include academic transfer preparation, vocational- 
technical education, continuingeducation, remedial education, and 
community service. All have been present in the public colleges 
from the start. In 1936 Hollinshead wrote that "the junior college 
should be a community college meeting community needs" (p.ll 1), 
providing adult education and educational, recreational, and 
vocational activities and placing its cultural facilities at the disposal 
of the community. Every book written about the institution since 
has also articulated these elements. 
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The academic transfer, or collegiate, studies were meant to 
fulfill several institutional purposes: a popularizing function, a 
democratizing pursuit, and a function of conducting the lower 
division for the universities. The popularizing activity was to have 
the effect of advertising higher education, showing what it could do 
for the individual, encouraging people to attend. The democratiz- 
ing function was realized as the community colleges became the 
point of first access for people entering higher education; by the late 
1970s, 40 percent of all first-lime-in-college, full-time freshmen and 
around two-thirds of all ethnic minority students were in the two- 
year institutions. The function of relieving the universities from 
having to deal with freshmen and sophomores was less pronounced, 
although colleges beginning at the junior year were opened in the 
1960s in Florida and Illinois to take the flow from the two-year 
colleges of those states. Instead, community colleges made it 
possible for universities ever>'where to maintain selective admis- 
sions requirements and thus to take only those freshmen and 
sophomores that they wanted. 

In 1930 Eells surveyed 279 junior colleges to determine, 
among other things, the types of curricula offered (Eells, 1931). He 
found that 69 percent of the semester hours were presented in 
academic subjects, with modern foreign languages, social sciences, 
and natural sciences predominating. The 31 percent left for nonaca- 
demic subjects included sizable offerings in music, education, and 
home economics, and courses similar to those offered in extension 
divisions. At that time there was little difference between the 
curricula presented in public colleges, whether state controlled or 
locally controlled, and in private denominational or independent 
institutions; but the older the institution, the more likely it was to 
be engaged in building a set of nonacademic studies. The universi- 
ties accepted the collegiate function and readily admitted the 
transferring students to advanced standing, most universities 
granting credit on an hour-for-hour basis for freshman and 
sophomore courses, Bogue (1950, p, 73) reported that "60 percent of 
the students in the upper division of the University of California at 
Berkeley, according to the registrar, nre graduates of other institu- 
tions, largely junior colleges," 

Vocational-technical education was written into the plans in 
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most states from the earh'est days. In the 1970s the U.S. Office of 
Education popularized career education, which is used throughout 
this book as a collective term for all occupational, vocational, and 
technical studies. Originally conceived as an essential component of 
"terminal study/' education for students who w^ould not go on to 
further studies, career education in the two-year colleges was 
designed to teach skills more complicated than those taught in high 
schools. Whereas secondary schools in the 1930s w^ere teaching 
agriculture, bookkeeping, automobile repair, and printing, for 
example, junior colleges taught radio repair, secretarial services, 
and laboratory technical w'ork. Teacher preparation, a function of 
tlie junior college in the 1920s, had died out as the baccalaureate 
became the requirement for teaching, but a sizable proportion of the 
occupational curriculum in the 1930s was still preprofessional 
training: prelaw, premedicine, pre-engineering. According to Eells 
(1931), in 1929 the proportional enrollment in California public 
junior colleges w'as 80 to 20 in favor of the collegiate; in Te.xas 
municipal junior colleges, it was 77 to 23. By the 1970s the percent- 
age of students in career education had reached parity w^ith that in 
the collegiate programs. 

The continuing education function arose early, and the 
percentage of adults enrolled increased dramatically in the 1940s. 
Tlie 1947 President's Commission on Jligher Education empha- 
sized the importance of this function, and Bogue (1950, p. 215) 
noted with approval a Texas college's slogan, "We will teach 
anyone, anywhere, anything, at any time whenever there an enough 
people interested in the program to justify its offering." He reported 
also that "out of the 500,536 students reported in the 1949 [AACJC] 
Directory, nearly 185,000 are specials or adults" (p. 35). 

Remedial education— also known as developmental, prepar- 
atory, or compensatory studies— grew as the percentage of students 
poorly prepared in secondary schools swelled community college 
rolls. Although some compensatory work had been offered early on, 
the disparity in ability between students entering community 
colleges and those in the senior institutions was not nearly as great 
in the 1920s as in the 1980s. Koos (1924) reported only slightly 
higher entering test scores by the senior college matriculants. The 
apparent breakdown of basic academic education in secondary 
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schools III the 1960s, coupled with the expanded percentage of 
people entering college, brought compensatory education to the 
fore. 

The community ser\'ice function was pioneered by private 
junior colleges and by rural colleges, which often served as the 
cultural centers for their communities. Early books on two-year 
colleges display a wide range of cultural and recreational events that 
institutions of the time were presenting for the enlightenment of 
their communities. Public two-year colleges adopted the idea as a 
useful aspect of their relations with the public, and in some states 
special funds were set aside for this function. By 1980 the AACJC 
Dhcctory listed nearly 4 million community education participants, 
predominantly people enrolled in short courses, workshops, and 
noncredit courses. The community service function also included 
spectator events sponsored by the colleges but open to the public as 
well as to students. 

This book presents separate chapters on each curricular 
function: collegiate (academic transfer), career (vocational-techni- 
cal), and compensatory (remedial) education. Community service 
and continuing education are merged, and general education is 
accorded treatment on its own. Student guidance, often mentioned 
as a major function, is covered in the chapter on student ser\'ices. 
Yet all the functions overlap, because education is rarely discrete. 
Community college programs do not stay in neat categories when 
the concepts underlying them and the purposes for which students 
enroll in them are scrutinized. Although courses in the humanities 
are almost always listed as part of the collegiate program, they are 
career education for students who will work in museums. A course 
in auto mechanics is for the general education of students who learn 
to repair their own cars, even though it is part of the offerings in a 
career program. Collegiate, career, continuing education— all are 
intertwined. Who can say when one or another is occurring? 

The definitions are pertinent primarily for funding agents 
and accreditation associations and for those who need categories 
and classification systems as a way of understanding events. "Ca- 
reer" education is that which is supported by Vocational Education 
Act monies and/or is supposed to lead to direct employment. When 
a course or program is approved for transfer credit to a senior 
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institution, it becomes part of the "collegiate ' function. When it 
cannot be used for associate degree credit, it is "compensatory" or 
"community" education. That is why community college presi- 
dents may say honestly that their institutions perform all tasks with 
great facility. When confronted with the charge that their school is 
not doing enough in one or another curriculum area, they can 
counter that it is, if the courses and students were only examined 
more closely. All education is genera! education. All is potentially 
career enhancing. All is for the sake of the broader community. 

Changing Emphases 

Community colleges have effected notable changes in Ameri- 
can education, especially by expanding access. Well into the middle 
of the twentieth century, higher education had elements of mystery 
within it. Only one young person in seven went to college, and most 
students were from the middle and upper classes. To the public at 
large, which really had little idea of what went on behind the walls, 
higher education was a clandestine process, steeped in ritual. The 
deniystification of higher education, occasioned by the democratiza- 
tion of access, has taken place steadily. Given marked impetus after 
World War II by the GI Bill, when the first large-scale financial aid 
packages were made available and people could be reimbursed not 
only for their tuition but also for their living expenses while 
attending college, college going inr**eased rapidly, so that by the 
lime enrollments leveled off in the 1970s, three in every eight 
persons attended. 

The increase in enrollments was accompanied by a major 
change in the composition of the student body. No longer seques- 
tered enclaves operated apparently for the sons of the wealthy and 
educated, who were on their way to positions in the professions, and 
for the daughters of the same groups, wliQ would be marked with 
the manners of a cultured class, the colleges were opened to ethnir 
minorities, to lower-income groups, and to those whose prior 
academic performance had been marginal. Of all the higher 
education institutions, the community colleges contributed most to 
opening the system. Established in every metropolitan area, they 
were available to all comers, attracting the "new students": the 
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minorities, the women, the people who had done poorly in high 
school, those who would otherwise never have considered further 
education. 

During this same era conununity colleges contributed also to 
certain shifts in institutional emphasis. They had always been an 
avenue of individual mobility; that purpose became highlighted as 
greater percentages of the populace began using colleges as a step 
up in class. The emphasis in higher education on providing trained 
personnel for the professions, business, and industry also became 
more distinct. Admittedly, it is difficult to identify the students who 
sought learning for its own sake or who went to college to acquire 
the manners that would mark them as ladies or gentlemen; perhaps 
students whose purposes were purely nonvocational were rare even 
before 1900. But by the last third of the twentieth century, few 
commentators on higher education were even articulating those 
purposes. Vocationalism had gained the day. College going was for 
job getting, job certifying, job training. The old values of a liberal 
education became supplemental — adjuncts to be picked up inciden- 
tally, if at all, along the way to higher-paying employment. 

Other shifts in institutional emphasis have been dictated not 
by the pronouncements of educational philosophers but by the 
exigencies of financing, the state-level coordinating bodies, the 
availability of new media, and the new student groups. There has 
been a steady increase in the public funds available to all types of 
educational institutions, but the community colleges have been 
most profoundly affected by the sizable increases in federal appro- 
priations for occupational education. Beginning with the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 and continuing through the Vocational 
Education Acts of the 196'^s and later, federal dollars have poured 
into the education sector. Community colleges have not been remiss 
in obtaining their share. Their national lobbyists have worked 
diligently to have the community college named in set-asides, and 
the colleges have obtained funds for special occupational programs. 
The career education cast of contemporary colleges is due in no 
small measure to the availability of these funds. 

State-level coordinating agencies have affected institutional 
role. Coordinating councils and postsecondary education commis- 
sions, along with boards of regents for all higher education in some 
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states, have attempted to assign programs to the different types of 
institutions. Tliese bodies may restrict lower-division offerings in 
community colleges. In some states continuing education has been 
assigned; in others it has been taken away from the colleges. 

Tiie new media have had their own effect. Electronic gadget- 
ry has been adopted, and elaborate learning resource centers iiave 
been opened on campus. Because learning laboratories can be made 
available at any time, it becomes less necessary for students to attend 
courses in sequence or at fixed times of day. The new media, 
particularly television, have made it possible for institutions to 
present sizable proportions of their offerings over open circuit. The 
colleges have burst their campus bounds. 

But the new students iiave had the most pronounced effect. 
The community colleges reached out to attract those wiio were not 
being served by traditional higher education: those wiio could not 
afford the tuition; who could not take the time to attend a college on 
a full-time basis; whose ethnic background had constrained them 
from participating; who iiad inadequate preparation in the lower 
schools; whose educational progress had been interrupted by some 
temporary condition; wlio had become obsolete in their jobs or had 
never been trained to work at any job; wiio needed a connection to 
obtain a job; who were confined in prisons, physically handi- 
capped, or otlierwise unable to attend classes on a campus; or who 
were faced witli increased leisure time. The colleges' success in 
enrolling these new students has affected what they can offer. 
Students who are unable to read, write, and compute at a level tiiat 
would enable them to pursue a collegiate program satisfactorily 
must be provided with different curricula. As these students become 
a sizable minority— or, indeed, a majority— the college's piiilosophy 
is affected. Gradually, the institution's spokespersons stop talking 
about its collegiate character and speak more of the compensatory 
work in which it engages. Gradually, the faculty stop demanding 
the same standards of student achievement. Part-time students 
similarly affect the colleges as new grading policies are adopted to 
accommodate students who drop in and out, and new types of 
support systems and learning laboratories are installed for tliose 
who do not respond to traditional classroom-centered instruction. 
Overall, the community colleges have suffered less from goal 
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displacement than have most other higher education institutions. 
Tliey had less to displace; their goals were to serve the people with 
whatever the people wanted. Standing outside the tradition, they 
offered access. They had to instruct; they could not offer the excuse 
that they were advancing the frontiers of scholarship. Because they 
had expanded rapidly, their permanent staffs had not been in place 
so long that they had become fixed. As an example, they could quite 
easily convert their libraries to learning resource centers because the 
libraries did not have a heritage of the elaborate routines accompa- 
nying maintenance and preservation of large collections. They 
could be adapted to the instructional programs. 

In 1924 Koos was sanguine about the role of the junior 
college in clarifying and differentiating the aims of both the 
universities and the secondary schools. He anticipated an allocation 
of function "that would be certain to bring order out of the current 
educational chaos. ... By extending the acknowledged period of 
secondary education to include two more years . . . allocation of 
purpose to each unit and differentiation among them should take 
care of themselves" (p. 374). Koos believed that most of the aims and 
functions of the secondary school would rise to the new level, so that 
the first two year<^ of college work would take on a new significance. 
These aims in-^luded occupational efficiency, civic and social 
responsibility, and the recreational and esthetic aspects of life. The 
universities would be freed for research and professional training. 
Further, the college entrance controversy would be reduced, and 
preprofessional training could be better defined. Duplication of 
offerings between secondary schools and universities would also be 
reduced by the expansion of a system of junior colleges. 

Clearly, not many of Koos's expectations were borne out. He 
could not have anticipated the massive increase in enroLments; the 
growth of universities and colleges and the competition among 
them; or the breakdown in curriculum fostered, on the one hand, by 
part-time students who dropped in and out of college and, on the 
other, by the institutions' eagerness to offer short courses, work- 
shops, and spectator events. His scheme did not allow for the 
students who demanded higher degrees as a right, crying that the 
colleges had discriminated against them when the degrees were not 
awarded as a matter of form. And he was unaware of the importance 
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that students and eduators alike would place on programs related 
to job attainment. 

Current Issues 

The revolution in American education, in which the two- 
year college played a leading role, is almost over. Two years of 
postsecondary education are within the reach— financially, geogra- 
phically, practically— of virtually every American. Two generations 
have passed since President Truman's Commission on Higher 
Education recommended that the door to higher education be 
swung open. Now community colleges are everywhere. There are 
systems with branches in inner cities and rural districts and with 
programs in prisons and on military bases. Classes are offered on 
open-circuit television, on Saturdays, and at all hours of the night. 
Open-admissions policies and programs for everyone ensure that no 
member of the community need miss the chance to attend. 

But the question remains, "Access to what?" Should com- 
munity colleges educate for further studies, or should they be the 
capstone for graded education? Can they be both? Those who would 
make the community college the elementary school for further 
learning have been in headlong retreat. Capstone, or terminal, 
education currently takes the form of so-called compensatory 
studies, in which students are given one last chance to learn 
minimal language and computational competencies. Occupational 
education stands like a colossus on its own. 

To Bogue in 1950, the critical problems of the community 
colleges were these: devising a consistent type of organization, 
maintaining local or state control, developing an adequate general 
education program integrated with the occupational, finding the 
right kinds of teachers, maintaining adequate student guidance 
services, and getting the states to appropriate sufficient funds. These 
problems have never been satisfactorily resolved. 

Fifteen years later. Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson (1965) 
identified nine issues: maintaining comprehensive; programs, 
serving equally well the wide variety of unselected students, adapt- 
ing to changes in society or becoming static, giving the community 
anything that anyone wants while continuing to maintain educp- 
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tional integrity, maintaining fiscal support, finding sufficient 
educational leaders to staff the institutions, adopting the best 
patterns of administration and organization, avoiding division into 
vocational schools and college-transfer institutions, and getting 
society to accept the notion that all individuals have a right to 
education as far as they want to go. Most of these problems have also 
persisted. 

Recent changes in both intra- and extramural perceptions of 
community colleges have led to further issues. Some of these shifts 
are due to educational leadership at the state and the institutional 
level, but more are due to changing demographic patterns and 
public perceptions of institutional purposes. First, there has been 
an inversion in the uses of career and collegiate education. Career 
education was formerly considered terminal. Students were expected 
to complete their formal schooling by learning a trade and going to 
work. Students who enterr d career programs and failed to complete 
them and then failed to work in the field for which they were trained 
were considered to have been misguided. Collegiate programs were 
designed to serve as a bridge between secondary school and bacca- 
laureate studies. Students who entered the programs and failed to 
progress to the level of the baccalaureate were considered dropouts. 

Since the 1970s, however, high proportions of students who 
complete career programs have been transferring to universities. 
Career programs typically maintain curricula in which the courses 
are sequential. Many of these programs, especially those in the 
technologies and the health fields, articulate well with baccalau- 
reate programs. Most have selective admissions policies. Students 
are forced to make an early commitment, satisfy admissions 
requirements, maintain continual attendance, and make satisfac- 
tory progress. This pattern of schooling reinforces the serious 
students, leading them to enroll in further studies at a university. 
The collegiate courses, in contrast, are more likely to be taken by 
students who have not made a commitment to a definite line of 
study, who already have degrees and are taking courses for personal 
interest, or who are trying to build up their prerequisites or grade 
point averages so that they can enter a selective admissions program 
at the community college or another institution. Thus, for many 
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siudents enrolled in them, the collegiate courses have become the 
catchall, the ''terminal education" program. 

A second issue is that by the 1970s the linear aspect of 
community colleges— the id^a that the institution assists students in 
bridging the freshman and sophomore years— had been severely 
reduced as a proportion of the community colleges' total effort. The 
number of students uansferring was reasonably constant, but most 
of the expansion in community college enrollments was in the areas 
of career and continuing education. The collegiate programs 
remained in the catalogues, but students used them for completely 
different purposes. They diopped in and out, taking the courses at 
will. Among California community college students. Hunter and 
Sheldon (1979) found that the mean number of credit hours com- 
pleted per term was between seven and eight, but the mode was 
three— in other words, one course. The course array in the collegiate 
programs was more accurately viewed as lateral than as linear. Not 
more than one in ten course sections enforced course prerequisites; 
not more than one course in ten was a sophomore-level course. 
What had happened was that the students were using the institution 
in one way whereas the institution's modes of functioning sug- 
gested another. Catalogues displayed recommended courses, semes- 
ter by semester, for students planning to major in one or another of 
a hundred fields. But the students took those courses that were of- 
fered at a preferred time of day or those that seemed potentially 
useful. In the 1980s many colleges took deliberate steps to quell that 
pattern of course attendance, but nationwide it was still the norm. 

Third, a trend toward less-than-college-level instruction has 
accelerated. In addition to the increased number of compensatory 
courses as a proportion of the curriculum, expectations in collegiate 
courses have changed. To take one example, students in community 
college English literature courses in 1977 were expected to read 560 
pages per term, on average, whereas, according to Koos (1924), the 
average was three times that in high school literature courses of 
1922. These figures are offered not to derogate community colleges 
but only to point out that the institutions cannot be understood in 
traditional terms. They are struggling to find ways of educating 
students whose prior learning has been dominated by nonprint 
images. The belief that a person unschooled in the classics was not 
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sufficiently educated died hard in the nineteenth century; the ability 
to read anythi7ig as a criterion of adequate education has been 
questioned in an era when most messages are carried by wires and 
waves. 

But all questions of curriculum, students, and institutional 
mission pale in the light of funding issues. Are the community 
colleges— or any schools— worth what they cost? Have the colleges 
overextended themselves? Do their outcomes justify the public 
resources they consume? Can they, should they, be called to account 
for their outcomes? Those questions have appeared with increasing 
frequency as public disaffection with the schools has grown. 
Whether the community colleges stand alone or whether they are 
cast with the higher or lower schools, their advocates will be forced 
to respond. 

Several other current issues may also be phrased as questions. 
How much more than access and illusory benefits of credits and 
degrees without concomitant learning do the colleges provide? Are 
they in or oul of higher education? How much of their effort is 
dedicated to the higher learning, to developing rationality and 
advancing knowledge through the disciplines? How much leads 
students to form habits of reflection? How much tends toward 
public and private virtue? 

Is it moral to sort and grade students, sending the more 
capable to the university while encouraging the rest to follow other 
pursuits? Commenting on the terminal programs— the commercial 
and general education courses that did not transfer to the universi- 
ties— Eells (1931, p. 310) noted: "Students cinnot be forced to take 
ihem, it is true, but perhaps they can be led, enticed, attracted." And 
in his chapter on ihe guidance function, he stressed: "It is essential 
that many students be guided into terminal curricula" (p. 330). The 
"cooling-out" function (so named by Clark in 1960), convincing the 
students that they should not aspire to the higher learning, yielded 
an unend'ng stream of commentary— for example, an issue of New 
Directions for Community Colleges entitled Questiouijig the Com- 
munhy College Role (Vaughan, 1980). But the question is still 
unanswered. 

What would the shape of American educition have been if 
the community colleges had never been establislied? Where would 
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people be learning the trades and occupations? Apprenticeships 
were the mode in earlier times, Would they still dominate? Would 
the less-than-colloge-level regional occupational centers and area 
vocational schools be larger and more handsomely funded? Would 
different cor.figurations have developed? 

What would have happened to the collegiate function? How 
many fewer students would be attending college? Would the 
universities have expanded to accommodate all who sought entry? 
Community colleges certainly performed an essential service in the 
1960s, when a mass of people demanded access, By offering an 
inexpensive, accessible alternative, these colleges allowed the uni- 
versities to maintain at least a semblance of their own integrity. 
How many universities would have been shattered if community 
colleges to which the petitioners could be shunted had not been 
available? 

If there had been no community colleges, what agencies 
would be performing their community services? How many of the 
services they have provided would be missed? Would secondary 
schools have better maintained their own curricular and instruc- 
tional integrity if community colleges had not been there to grant 
students absolution for all past educational sins? Would other 
institutions have assumed the compensatory function? 

Although such questions have been asked from time to time, 
they have rarely been examined, mainly because during most of its 
history the community college has been unnoticed, ignored by 
writers about higher education. The books on higher education 
published from the turn of the century, when the first community 
colleges appeared, through the 1960s rarely gave even a nod to the 
community college; one searches in vain for a reference to them in 
the index, In 1950 Rogue deplored the lack of attention paid to the 
junior colleges, saying that he had examined twenty-seven authori- 
tative histories of American education and found only a superficial 
treatment of junior colleges or none at all, Rudolph's major history 
of the higher education curricuUim, published in 1977, gave them a 
scant two pages. And seldom have the questions been answered or 
even considered by community college leaders and their counter- 
parts in those four-year institutions that did not develop traditions 
of scholarship. Instead, the leaders have sei/.ed on a new term, 
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postsecondary education, which supposedly allows the colleges 
engaged primarily in basic instruction to be placed in the same tent 
with the research universities. 

Perhaps community colleges should merely be characterized 
as untraditional. They do not follow the tr'idition of higher 
education as it developed from the colonial colleges through the 
universities. They do not typically provide the students with new 
value structures, as residential liberal arts colleges aspire to do. Nor 
do they further the frontiers of knowledge through scholarship and 
research training, as in the finest traditions of the universities. 
Community colleges do not even:fol!o\v their own traditions. They 
change frequently, seeking new programs and new clients. Com- 
munity colleges are indeed untraditional, but they are truly 
American because, at their best, they represent the United States at 
its best. Never satisfied with resting on what has been done before, 
they try new approaches to old problems. They maintain open 
channels for individuals, enhancing the social mobility that has 
characterized America; and they accept the idea that society can be 
better, just as individuals can better their lot within it. 
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Students: 

Diverse Backgrounds, 
Purposes, and Outcomes 

Two words sum up the students: yiuinber and variety. To college 
leaders the spectacular growth in student population, sometimes as 
much as 15 percent a year, has been the most impressive feature of 
community colleges. The numbers are notable: enrollment in- 
creased from just over 500,000 in 1960 to more than 2 million by 
1970, more than 4 million by 1980, 5 million by 1987. During the 
1960s much of the increase was due to the expanded proportion of 
eighteen- to twenty-fcui -year-olds in the population— the result of 
the World War II baby boom. There were more people in the 
college-age cohort, and more of them were going to college. Table 2 
shows the percentage of the age group in all types of colleges. (The 
table actually overstates the rate of college going, because many 
undergraduates— half of the community college population cur- 
rently—are older than age twenty-four.) Whereas in the early 1960s 
half of the high school graduates went to college, by the 1980s two- 
thirds of them were entering some postsecondary school— an 
increase occasioned in large measure by the community colleges* 
availability. By 1987, 45 percent of the American population aged 
twenty-five to thirty-four had amended college at least one year. 

Reasons for the Increase in Numbers 

The increase in community college enrollments may be 
attributed to several conditions in addition to general population 
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expansion: older students' participation; physical accessibility; 
financial aid; part-time attendance; the reclassification of institu- 
tions; the redefinition of students and courses; and high attendance 
by low-ability, women, and minority students. Community colleges 
also recruited students aggressively; to an institution that tries to 
offer something for everyone in the community, everyone is 
potentially a student. 

Tlie colleges often sought out certain constituencies— older 
students in particular. Butcher (1980) found tuition waivers for 
seniors a typical practice nationwide. However, the recruitment of 
senior citizens did not alone account for the increase in the median 
age of students attending the colleges- The number of eighteen-year- 
olds in the American population peaked in 1979 and was 20 percent 
lower in 1986. 1 1 order to make up for the shortfall in potential 
younger students, the colleges expanded the programs attractive to 
older students. Numbers of working adults seeking skills that would 
enable them to ch?nge or upgrade their jobs or activities to satisfy 



Table 2. Undergraduate Enrollment in U.S. Colleges and Universities 
as Compared to Eighteen- to Twenty-Four-Vcar-Old Population, 
1900 to 1985. 



Year 


College-Age 
Population Eighteen 
to Twenty-Four Years 
(in Thousands) 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 
(in Thousands) 


Percentage 


1900 


10,357 


232 


2.2 


1910 


12,300 


346 


2!8 


1920 


12.830 


582 


4.5 


1930 


15,280 


1,054 


6.9 


1940 


16,-}58 


1,389 


8.4 


1950 


16,120 


2,421 


15.0 


1960 


15,677 


2,874 


18.3 


1970 


21,712 


6,274 


25.4 


1980 


30.337 


8,488 


28.0 


1985 


28,492 


9,114 


32.0 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1970, p. 67. and 1987, p. 18; Ottingcr, 1987, table 4; and U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, Sept. 1986, table 5. 
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their personal interests were attracted because they could attend 
p'irt-time. 

Older students have swelled enrollments. According to the 
AACJC Directory, the mean age of students enrolled for credit in 
1980 was twenty-seven, the median age was twenty-three, and the 
modal age was nineteen. A 1986 national survey conducted by the 
Center for the Study of Community College^ found that the mean 
had gone up to twenty-nine, the median had increased to twenty- 
five, and the mode had remained at nineteen. Note the discrepancy' 
among these three measures. The mean is the most sensitive to 
extremes; hence, a program for even a few senior citizens affects thai 
measure dramatically. The median suggests thai the students just 
out of high school and those in their early twenties who eiiher 
delayed beginning college or entered community colleges after 
dropping out of other institutions accounted for half of the student 
population. This 50 percent of the student body that was composed 
of students aged eighteen to twenty-five was matched on the other 
side of the median by students ranging in age all the way out to their 
sixties and seventies. The mode reflects the greatest number; nine- 
teen-year-olds were still the dominant single age group in the 
institutions. Thus, a graph depicting the age of community college 
students would show a bulge at the low end of the scale and a long 
tail reaching out toward the high end. 

Physical accessibility also enhanced enrollments. The effect 
of campus proximity on the rate of college going has been well 
documented. As an example, Tinto (1973) found that the presence of 
local colleges differentially affected the rate of attendance among 
high school graduates in Illinois and North Carolina. Most of the 
high-ability students would have attended college anyway, even if it 
meant leaving their hometown, but the rate of college going among 
lower-ability students increased dramatically when a public com- 
munity college became readily available to them. 

The availability of financial aid brought additional siudents 
as state and federal payments, loans, and work-study grants rose 
markedly. From the 1940s through the early 1970s, nearly all the 
types of aid were categorical, designed to assist particular groups of 
siudents. The largest group of beneficiaries was the war veterans; in 
California in 1973 veterans made up more than 13 percent of the 
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total enrollment. Students from economically disadvantaged and 
minority groups were also large beneficiaries of financial aid; more 
than 30,000 such students in Illinois received state and local funds 
in 1974. Since the middle 1970s more of the funds have been 
unrestricted; by 1988 California community college students had 
borrowed over 5500 million in guaranteed student loans (California 
Community Colleges; 1989). 

As the age of the students went up, the number of credit 
hours each student attempted went down. In the early 1970s half of 
the students were full-timers; by the mid-1980s only one-third were 
(see Table 3). In 1986 just over one-fourth of the one million 
students in California were enrolled for moic than twelve units, 
while nearly half were taking fewer than six units (California 



Table 3. Part-Time Enrollments as a Percentage of Total Enrollments, 

19fi^-1987. 





Opening Fall 


Part-Time 




Year 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Percentage 


1963 


9H,494 


488,976 


53 


1968 


1,909,118 


888,458 


47 


1969 


2,234,669 


1,064,187 


48 


1970 


2,447,401 


1,164,797 


48 


1971 


2,678,171 


1,290,964 


48 


1972 


2,863,780 


1,473,947 


51 


1973 


3,100,951 


1,702,886 


55 


1974 


3,528J27 


1,974,534 


56 


1975 


4,069,279 


2,222,269 


55 


1976 


4,08!,976 


2,219,605 


54 


1977 


4,309,98! 


2,501,789 


58 


1978 


4,30!,058 


2,606,804 


61 


1979 


4,487,872 


2,788,880 


62 


1980 


4,825,931 


2. "^6,264 


62 


1981 


4,887,675 


3,059,768 


63 


1982 


4,964,379 


3,117,979 


63 


1983 


4,947,975 


2,998,648 


61 


1981 


4,836,819 


3,047,129 


63 


1985 


4,751,903 


2,873,466 


60 


1986 


4,890,t64 


3,262,185 


67 


1987 


5,057,453 


3,389.524 


67 



Source: American Association of Cominiiniiy and Junior Colleges, 
Community, J imioT, and Technical College Directory, 1965-1987. 
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Community Colleges, 1987a). And these figures do not include 
noncredit students enrolled in community continuing education, 
high school completion courses, and short-cycle occupational 
studies. The pattern was consistent throughout the country; in 
nearly all states with community college enrollments greater than 
50,000, part-time students outnumbered full-timers. In some smaller 
states, such as Nevada, 90 percent of the community college students 
' attended part-time (Fernandez, 1987). 

The rise in the number of part-time students can be attri- 
buted to many factors: a decline in eighteen-year-olds as a percen- 
tage of the total population, an increase in the number of students 
combining work and study, and an increase in the number of 
women attending college, to name but a few. The colleges have 
made deliberate efforts to attract part-timers by making it easy for 
them to attend. Senior citizens' institutes; weekend colleges; courses 
offered at off-campus centers, in workplaces, and in rented and 
donated housing around the district; and countlesb other strategems 
have been employed. Few of the noncampus colleges count «7zy full- 
timers among their enrollees. The Community College of the Air 
Force, headquartered in Alabama but with classes offered around 
the world, claimed 330,000 students in 1987, with only around 10 
percent of them attending full-time. 

The rise in part-time attendance has lowered the percentage 
of students attending community colleges past their first year. 
AACJC data for 1963-1973 showed a relatively constant ratio of 
about 2.4 freshmen to one sophomore; by the end of the decade, 
however, the proportion of students completing two years had 
dropped to less than one in five. Part of this decrease may be 
attributed to certificate programs that could be completed in one 
year, part to the massive increase in students without degree 
aspirations taking only a course or two for the-r own interest. The 
AACJC's dropping "freshman" and "sophomore" categories from 
its Directory after 1975 reflected the tendency of most colleges to 
avoid referring to their students' year of attendance. The preferred 
mode of classification was to designate those who wanted credits for 
transfer to a baccalaureate institution, those who sought occupa- 
tional training, and "other." Not necessarily more accurate, at least 
this type of information differentiated students according to major 
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funding sources: degree credit, occupational studies, and adult or 
continuing education. 

The growth in total enrollments did not resuh alone from 
the colleges' attracting students who might not otherwise have 
participated in education beyond high school. Two other factors 
played a part: the different ways of classifying institutions and a 
redefinition of the term student. Changes in the classification of 
colleges are common. Private colleges become public; two-year 
colleges become four-year (and vice versa); adult education centers 
and proprietary trade schools enter the category, especially as they 
begin awarding degrees. The universe of community and junior 
colleges is especially fluid. From time to time, entire sets of institu- 
tions, such as trade and vocational schools and adult education 
centers, have been added to the list. As examples, in the mid-1960s 
four vocational-technical schools became the first colleges in the 
University of Hawaii community college system, and in the mid- 
1970s the community colleges in Iowa became area schools 
responsible for the adult education in their districts. Sometimes, 
institutional reclassification is made by an agency that gathers 
statistics; in 1980 the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges began adding proprietary trade schools to its 
Directory and more recently has expanded the number of technical 
institutes on its roster. (The National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, which takes a less expansive approach to classifying commu- 
nity colleges, reported 6.5 percent fewer students than the AACJC 
did in 1987.) All these changes add to the number of students 
tabulated each year. 

Reclassification of students within colleges has had an even 
greater effect on enrollment figures. As an example, when the 
category "defined adult" was removed from the California system, 
students of all ages could be counted as equivalents for funding 
purposes. In most states the trend has been toward including 
college-sponsored events (wiiether or not such activities demand 
evidence of learning attained) as "courses" and hence the people 
attending them as "students." Further, the community colleges 
have taken under their egis numerous instructional programs 
formerly offered by public and private agencies, including police 
academies, hospitals, banks, and religious centers. These practices 
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swell the enrollment figures and blur the definition of student, 
making it possible for community college leaders to point with 
pride to '.he enhanced enrollments and to gain augmented funding 
when enrollments are used as the basis for accounting. They also 
heighten imprecision in counting students and make it difficult to 
compare enrollments from one year to another. 

Student Ability 

Classification of students by academic ability revealed 
increasing numbers of lower-ability students. As Cross (1971) 
pointed out, three major philosophies about who should go to 
college have dominated the history of higher education in this 
country: the aristocratic, suggesting that white males from the 
upper socioeconomic classes would attend; the meritocratic, 
holding that college admission should be based on ability; and the 
egalitarian, which "means that ever>^one should have equality of 
access to educational opportunities, regardless of socioeconomic 
background, race, sex, orabilitf' (p. 6). By the time the community 
colleges were developed, most young people from the higher 
socioeconomic groups and most of the high-aptitude aspirants were 
going to college. Cross concluded: "The groups new to higher 
education in the decade of the 1970s will be those of low socioeco- 
nomic status and those with low measured ability. The movement is 
already underway; the majority of students entering open-door 
community colleges come from the lower half of the high school 
classes, academically and socioeconomically" (p. 7). 

Survey data compiled ainuially by the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program (aRP) reveal the number of students with 
low prior school achievement in community colleges. Table 4 
indicates the average high school giades of students enrolling in 
1988 (Astin and others, 1988). Other data also reveal the lower 
academic skill level of entering freshmen. The American College 
Testing Program's entering test means for community colleges were 
considerably lower than the norm for all college students. In Illinois 
the mean for entering communit) college freshm^.n had dropped to 
16.2 by 1979, down from 18.0 in 1973. This figure compares with a 
1979 all-student national norm of 18.9 (Kohl and others, 1980). 
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Table 4. High School Grades of College Freshmen, 1988. 



Percejiia^e of Enrollment 



Average Grade in 
High School 



All Institutions 



All Two-Year Colleges 



A or A+ 



11 

IB 
19 

25 
M 
12 



0 



A- 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C+ 

C 

D 



less than 1 



/ 



7 
16 
27 
17 
16 
11 



Source: Astin and others, 1988. 

(Nationwide, the community college norm was 16.0 in 1986.) And 
scores on the New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test 
consistently show that the four-year state colleges and universities 
enroll better-prepared students than the county (community) 
colleges (New Jersey State Department of Higher Education, 1986). 

Although these data provide an overall view, they tend to ob- 
scure differences among sets of institutions. In states where public 
institutions of higher education are arrayed in hierarchical systems, 
most of the students begin in a community college, and ihe 
proportion of lower-ability students is greatest in such colleges. Bui 
where the publicly supported universities maintain open admis- 
sions, the prior school attainment of their entering freshmen differs 
little from that of two-year-college matriculants. 

Community colleges have also matriculated a number of 
high-ability students. Like most other institutions of highei 
eduGition, they have always sought out those students and made 
special benefits available to them. For example, beginning in 1979 
Miami-Dade Community College gave full tuition waivers to all 
students graduating in the top 10 percent of theii local high school 
classes (Morris and Losak, 1980). As many as 40 percent of that 
group were attracted to the college, and numerous colleges since 
liave adopted such programs. 

The prevalence of honors programs suggests also that the 
colleges have welcomed the better-prepared students. White (1975) 
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surveyed 225 colleges in the North Central region and found that 
about 10 percent had formalized honors programs and that nearly 
half of the others made some provision for superior students. In that 
same year Olivas reported that more than 80 percent of the 
community colleges nationwide were making special arrangements, 
such as honors programs, honors classes, honor societies, provisions 
for independent study, and/or scholarships available for high- 
ability students. The Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
(1982) similarly found interdisciplinary courses, colloquia, and 
various extracurricuhr activities especially prepared for high- 
ability students in six large urban districts. 

How do the high-ability students fare? A number of analysts 
believe that the community colleges have had a negative effect on 
such students. In 1977 Astin found that fewer students who had 
graduated in the top 20 percent of their high school classes were 
attending four-year colleges than fifteen years earlier; the decline 
was 16 percent for males, 9 percent for females. In contrast, the 
proportion of highly able males who were attending two-year 
colleges had increased by 10 percent, and the proportion of females 
had increased by 12 percent. He concluded that this shift away from 
four-year-college attendance, occasioned by the easily accessible 
two-year colleges, was proving detrimental to the higher-ability 
students, who, by virtue of attending community colleges, were 
reducing their chances for obtaining baccalaureate degrees. How- 
ever, as detailed later in this chapter, the data on student attainment 
are not sufficiently precise to allow for such a sweeping conclusion. 

Gender 

Probably because it is easier to sort students by gender than 
by any other variable, differences between male and female college 
students have long been documented. Historically, among students 
of questionable ability, fewer women than men attended college. 
When funds were limited, more male than female high-ability 
students from low-income families entered college. Further, the 
women who went to college were more likely to be dependent on 
their families for support. College women in general have always 
had better high school records. Table 5, showing the distribution.of 
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Table 5. High School Academic Performance of Entering 
Community College Freshmen by Sex, 1988. 



Percentajre of Enrolbtient 



Average Grade in 

High School Men Women 



A or A+ 4 6 

A- 6 8 

B+ II 18 

B 25 29 

B- 19 16 

C+ 18 14 

C 14 8 

D I 1 



Source: Astin and others, !988. 

Iiigh school grades among men and women entering community 
colleges, points up the difference. As measured by their high school 
grades, the full-time freshman women entering community colleges 
were more able than the men. They were more likely to be from 
lower-income families as well; 35 percent of the women and 26 
percent of the men entering in 1988 were from families with less 
than $25,000 in annual income. Overall, as shown in Table 6, 
students entering two-year colleges were more likely to be from 
lower-income families than were those entering four-year in- 
stitutions. 

The percentage of women in community colleges, especially 
those enrolled as part-time students, had increased, so that by 1987 
women accounted for 53 percent of all students— a proportion that 
had not changed for the prior four years (Palmer, 1988). However, 
these data concealed some important differences in the rate of 
college attendance among the :jtates. Women represented 63 percent 
of the enrollment in Arkansas two-year colleges in 1981 (Byrd, 
1985); 65 percent in the Kentucky community college system 
(Hauselman and Tudor, 1987); 59 percent in Illinois (Illinois 
Community College Board, 1988). The tendency was for women to 
far outnumber men among the part-timers; in California there were 
slightly more males among the full-time students, but the females 
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Table 6. Parental Income of Entering College Freshmen, 1988, 



Percentafre of Etirollmerit 




All 


/iff T^T/jn- V/»/jr 

till * KIJK/ I. \fUI 


Estimated Parental Income 


histitutiotis 


Cloll^PPK 


Less tlian $6,000 


4 


6 


56,000-9,999 


3 


4 


510,000-14,999 


5 


7 


515,000-19,999 


5 


7 


$20,000-24,999 


7 


8 


525,000-29,999 


7 


8 


$30,000-34,999 


9 


10 


535,000-39,999 


9 


10 


540,000-49,999 


12 


13 


550,000-59,999 


12 


II 


$60,000-74,999 


II 


8 


575,000-99,999 


7 


5 


5100,000-149,999 


5 


3 


5150,000 or more 


4 


2 



Source: Asiiii and others, 1988, 



outnumbered them overall by 56 to 44 percent (California Com- 
munity Colleges, 1987a). 

There has been some change in the types of programs that 
community college students enter, although the traditionally 
female allied health and office fields btill enroll high proportions of 
women, and the traditionally male fields of construction and 
transportation enioll high proportions of men. A study of Califor- 
nia students found that only about 3 percent of matriculants in 
occupational programs were enrolled in nontraditional areas; that 
is, about 3 percent of students in welding and automotive programs 
were female, and 3 percent of students in the nursing and secretarial 
programs were male (Hunter and Sheldon, 1979). In Virginia 97 
percent of the students in business and office skills programs and 94 
percent of the students in nursing were women (Virginia State De- 
partment of Education, 1986). A review of the associate degrees 
awarded in 1983-84 in Pennsylvania showed some progress toward 
gender equity in business and management areas; but, except for 
computer progiamming and data processing, nearly all the students 
graduating from office skills programs were women. Men received 
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11 percent of the degrees iivallied health and heahh science, and 
women received 8 percent of the degrees in engineering and 
engineering technologies (Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, 1985). 

Eihnic Minorities 

The community colleges' diligence in recruiting students 
from segments of the population that had not previously attended 
college yielded sizable increases in college attendance by members of 
ethnic minorities. By 1986 community colleges, with 37 percent of 
the total enrollment in American higher education, were enrolling 
over 47 percent of the ethnic minority students: 43 percent of the 
blacks, 55 percent of the Hispanics, 56 percent of the Native 
Americans, and 42 percent of the Asians (**I986 Minority Enroll- 
ments 1988). As shown in Table 7, in ly86 minority students 
constituted 24 percent of all community college enrollments 
nationwide. Naturally, the pattern differs from state to state 
depending on the minority population. California, Hawaii, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas had the highest 
percentages of minorities among their community college student!). 
Minorities were also enrolled in significant numbers in other states 
that have well-developed community college systems; for example, 
in Illinois 60 percent of all blacks and 68 percent of all Hispanics in 
higher education were in community colleges (Illinois Community 
College Board, 1989). 

These enrollments have nearly achieved parity with the 
student groups* proportion of the population. In Illinois, for 
example, 15.2 percent of the high school graduation class of 1985 
were black, and 16.8 percent of the state's community college 
students were black (Illinois Community College Board, 1986b). 
Minorities comprised 9.1 percent of the population of Kansas and 
9.3 percent of that state's community college students (Kansas State 
Department of Education, 1986); the figures in California were 32.4 
and 34.3, respectively (Field Research Corporation, 1984). Single- 
college data often reflect this pattern; in 1986 Laredo Junior College 
(Texas), in a city where 93 percent of the population was Hispanic, 
counted 88 percent of the students as Hispanic, and Southwestern 
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Table 7. Percentages of 'lacial and Ethnic Composition of 
Enrollments in Two-Year Colleges by State, 1986. 



Total 
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A start 
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Nott 
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0.5 


20.1 


0.2 


0.3 


1.6 


77.-1 


22.6 


Alaska 


1.9 


•1.3 


6.3 


2.'1 


2.0 


82.6 


17.1 
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0.8 


3.2 


•1.6 


1.6 


11.7 
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21.9 


Aikaiisas 


0.3 


19.6 
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0.7 
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78.1 


21.9 
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2.1 


7.8 
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Colorado 


1.9 
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72.2 


27.8 
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1.0 


8.1 
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1.3 


3.8 


sLi 
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1.1 
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98.5 


1.5 
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1.6 
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6.3 
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86.5 


13.5 


Michigan 
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1.0 


1.3 


86.2 


13.8 


Minnesota 
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1.7 
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91.8 


5.2 
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Pennsylvania 
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1.5 
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12.6 


Rhode Island 


0,0 


3.8 
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1.5 


2,'l 


91.7 


8.3 
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0.5 


25.0 


0.3 


0.6 


1.2 


72.5 


27.5 


S. Dakota 
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OA 


0.1 


88.3 


11.7 
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0.3 
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1.1 
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17.5 
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5.0 


2.0 
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Table 7. Percentages of Racial and Ethnic Composition of 
Enrollments in Two»Year Colleges by State, 1986, Cont'd. 



State 


Alien 


Black 


Native 
American 


Asian 


Hispanic 


White 


Total 
Non- 
white 


W. Virginia 


0.0 


3.1 


OA 


0.3 


0.2 


96.1 


3.9 


Wisconsin 


0.1 


5.4 


0.8 


1.5 


1.2 


91.1 


8.9 


Wyoming 


OA 


1.2 


1.6 


0.1 


2.7 


93.7 


6.3 


Total US. 


1.1 


10.0 


1.0 


3.8 


7.7 


76.1 


23.6 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1986a. 



College had a 31 percent Hispanic student body in a California city 
where 32 perceiU of the population was Hispanic (Rendon and 
others, 1988). But there were shifts in participation rates, too; 
Hispanic students in California community colleges increased by 14 
percent between 1981 and 1986, while black student enrollments 
v/ere decreasing by 26 percent. 

More so than in the universities, the community college 
student population tends to reflect the ethnic composition of the 
institution's locale. Community colleges in cities with high propor- 
tions of minorities— Chicago, Cleveland, El Paso, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Phoenix— enroll sizable numbers of minority 
students. The evidence of neighborhood attendance is revealed 
where the community college has several campuses in the same city. 
At East Los Angeles College in the mid-1980s, 65 percent of the 
students were Hispanic; at Los Angeles Southwest College, 87 
percent were black; and at Los Angeles Pierce College, 75 percent 
were white. This pattern was not confined to the cities; community 
colleges in rural areas with high minority populations, as in many 
areas of Mississippi, Texas, and California, similarly attracted large 
numbers of minorities. Several community colleges were established 
especially to serve Native Americans. Oglala Lakota College (North 
Dakota), Haskell Indian Junior College (Kansas), Navajo Commu- 
nity College (Arizona), and Bacone Community College (Oklahoma) 
are notable examples. 

Because the issue of minority students' progress in college 
has been so charged politically, the question whether the commu- 
nity colleges have enhanced or retaided progress for minority 
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students has been debated at length (see, for example, Asiin, 1982: 
Richardson and Bender, 1987; Richardson and de los Santos, 1988). 
Those who say that the community college- have assisted minority 
students point to their ease of access, low tuition, and minimal 
entrance requirements. They note the numerous programs that 
provide special ser\'ices to minority students, and they applaud the 
efforts made to recruit them. Their most telling argument is that a 
sizable percentage of those students would not be in college at all 
were it not for the community colleges. 

As detailed by Cohen (1988), several analysts have charged 
that minority students who begin their college education at a 
communif y college will do less well than those of equal ability who 
enroll at the senior institution and that this differential is greater for 
them than it is for the majority of students. These detractors have 
taken the position that because students who begin at a community 
college are less likely to obtain baccalaureate degrees, minorities are 
actually harmed by two-year institutions. What is the evidence? The 
best estimates suggest that white students, who comprise 75 percent 
of community college enrollment, obtain 85 percent of the associate 
degrees; black students, 1 3 percent of enrollment, obtain 8 percent of 
the associate degrees; Hispanic students, 6 percent of enrollment, 
obtain 4 percent of the degrees. (These figures suggest not only dif- 
ferential achievement but also the imprecision of the term minority 
studejil.) 

It is difficult to disaggregate the effects of community 
colleges from the characteristics of the students who enter them. In 
general, students who enter communit) colleges instead of universi- 
ties have lower academic ability and aspirations and arc from a 
lower socioeconomic class. The various studies that have attempted 
to control for those variables frequentl) also attempt to control for 
the fact that minority students are more likel> to attend school part- 
time, and the communit) colleges encourage part-time attendance. 
Minority students are also more likely to be from lou-income 
families, and community colleges have low tuif ion. 

The question whether community colleges arc beneficial to 
minority students is thus unresolved. If sizable percentages of mi- 
nority students would not attend any college unless there were a 
community college a\ailable, and if the act of attending college to 
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take even a few classes is beneficial, then community colleges have 
certainly helped in the education of minority students. But if the 
presence of a convenient community college discourages minority 
students from attending senior institutions and reduces the proba- 
bility of their completing the baccalaureate, then for those students 
who wanted degrees the college has been detrimental. 

The question is not whether minority students tend to be 
concentrated in two-year colleges; they do. The question is not 
whether they tend to go through to the level of the associate degree 
and then transfer to the university; as a group they do not. The 
question is what effect the community colleges have on oil their 
students. And the answer is that they have a similar effect on all 
their students, minority and majority. The colleges tend not to be 
designed primarily for the purpose of passing students through to 
the baccalaureate. The issue must be seen in its loial context; it does 
not merely affect the minorities. 

The program completion rate of minority groups in com- 
munity colleges must also be viewed in association with their record 
in other le\'els and types of institutions. During the 1960s around 3 
million pupils began the first grade each year; in the 1980s around 
35^000 doctoral degrees were awarded annually. Obviously, most of 
the students left the school system somewhere along the way, but 
where? Tlie progress made by these 3 million students in graded 
education was different for minority and majority students. As a 
group, minority students began at a point of lower academic 
achievement, and the difference between them and the majority 
students increased through the grades toward graduate school. 
Similarly, the number of minorities dropping out of giaded 
education was greater at each year along the way. 

Those who would understand the effect of community 
colleges should visualize two lines representing continuance in 
school. If one line shows majority students' persistence and the 
other minorities', the two will not be parallel; the line representing 
the majorities will show the lesser attrition. The lines will be farther 
apart (the difference between minorit> and majorit> students will be 
greater) at grade 14 than at grade 12; fewer of the minorities are in 
college. Figure 1 depicts the trends graphicall>. Those who argue 
that the community college does a disservice to minorities will 
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Figure 1. Progress in the Educational System. Percentage of 
Cohort Entering Fifth Grade. 
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Source: Astin, 1982, p. 175. 

point to the gap between minority and majority students' persis- 
tence in college. But they usually fail to note that a comparison 
between the groups for any two years of graded education, from 
kindergarten through the doctorate, would show a similar differ- 
ence. Thus, because minority students tend to be clustered more in 
community colleges, the charge is made that they do less well in 
those institutions. 

If the purpose of the collegiate enterprise is to pass most 
students through to the baccalaureate degree, then the community 
college is a failure by design. Its place in the total scheme of higher 
education ensures that a small percentage of as matriculants, 
minority or majority, will transfer to universities and obtain the 
baccalaureate. It draws poorly prepared students and encourages 
part-time and commuter status. Its students percei\e the institution 
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as being readily accessible for dropping in and out without penalty. 
Tliey know they need not complete a program soon after leaving 
secondary school; the institution will be there to accept them later. 

Whom do the community colleges best serve? Egalitarians 
would say that the institutions should maintain parity in the 
percentage of each ethnic group attaining each of the following 
goals: entering college, enrolling in transfer-credit courses, persis- 
ting in any courses, gaining the associate degree, gaining admit- 
tance to a high-level technological program, graduating from 
such a program, transferring to the university at any point, and 
transferring to the university at the junior level. In practice, how 
ever, this level of equivalence is impossible to attain, short of 
imposing strict quotas at every step. For the minorities as for any 
other identifiable student group, the question should be put more 
broadly: "The community college or what?" For most students in 
two-year institutions, the choice is not between the community 
college and a senior residential institution; it is between the 
community college and nothing. 

Classifying the Students 

The classification of students into special groups is more 
politically inspired than educationally pertinent. Women, ethnic 
minorities, and ilie handicapped were able to have their concerns 
translated into special programs only after they became politically 
astute. In the later 1960s and early 1970s, ethnic and women's 
studies courses were widely adopted, and programs for the handi- 
capped, complete with their own funds, were established. By 1984 
more than 800 ethnic studies courses were being offered in Gilifor- 
nia community colleges, and one college in five included such a 
course in its general education graduation requirements (California 
State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1985b). However, the 
educative dimension of these programs— the desired learning 
outcomes— still rested on traditional academic forms. Where it did 
not, the students, however classified, were not well served. 

Similarly, the program classifications— transfer, credit, eve- 
ning, and so on— were hardly justifiable from the standpoint of ed- 
ucation. They related to funding channels, not to teaching forms. 
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The temptation to place a course or a student in a category' for 
which special additional funds v/ere available wa^ always present. 
The mature woman with a bachelor's degree, taking an art class for 
credit because it was taught by someone she admired and was 
scheduled at a time of day that was convenient for her, was not 
deser\'ing of the special treatment accorded to "reiurning women," 
•'the aged/' or "students intending to transfer." She was there for 
her personal interest. Yet, because of the politically and institution- 
ally inspired definitions, she would be counted each time the 
institution reported its numbers of women, aged, and transfer 
students. 

The temptation to classify students has always been present. 
Assessments of community college students have been made from 
perspectives that span the social sciences: psychological, sociologi- 
cal, economic, and political. To the psychologist, community 
college students are pragmatic, little concerned with learning for its 
own sake. They are not self-directed or self-motivated; they need to 
be instructed. To the sociologist, the students are struggling to 
escape from their lower-class backgrounds; some do, but many are 
inhibited by a bias against leaving family and friends that a move in 
class would engender. To the economist, students from low-income 
families pay more in the form of forgone earnings as a percentage of 
total family income than their counterparts from higher-income 
groups, a differential that more than offsets the savings gained by 
attending a low-tuition institution. To the political scientist, 
students attending community colleges are given short shrift 
because the institutions are funded at a lower per capita level than 
the universities, and hence the students do not have equivalent 
libraries, laboratories, or faculty-student ratios available to them. 

For decades community college students have been catego- 
rized as more practical, pragmatic, and short-term-goal oriented 
than students who begin at universities. On the Omnibus Personal- 
ity Inventory (a multiphasic test standardized on students in two- 
year and four-year colleges and universities in the early 1960s), the 
one scale on which two-year-col lege students typically exceeded the 
others was Practical Orientation. Drawing on his lengthy expe- 
rience as a community college administrator, Monroe (1972, pp. 
199-200) asserted that "community college students tend to place 
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more emphasis on receiving immediate goals and rewards than on 
postponing the possibility of winning greater rewards at some 
future date. ... A relevant education means practical, occupation- 
ally oriented education." 

Bui determining the reasons that students attend college is 
not an e.\act exen^ise. They come for a variety of reasons, and the 
same person may have a half-dozen reasons for attending. Much 
depends on the way the questions are asked and the interpretations 
that the respondents make. There can be little doubt that, although 
most students attend community colleges to better themselves 
financially, a sizable percentage are there for reasons of personal 
interest having nothing to do with direct fiscal benefit. The Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges' 1986 national survey found 
36 percent seeking transfer; 34 percent, job entry skills; 16 percent, 
job upgrading; 15 percent, personal interest. 

The conventional belief is that community college stu- 
dents—in contrast to students in four-year colleges— are less 
interested in academic studies and in learning for iis own sake; 
instead, they are interested primarily in the practical, which to them 
means earning more money. Although some research evidence 
supports that belief, the perception that higher education is 
particularly to be used for occupational training seems to be 
per\'asive among students in all types of institutions. According to 
CIRP data (Astin and others, 1988), 86 percent of the entering 
freshmen in two-year colleges noted "get a better job" as a very 
important reason in deciding to go to college; but 81 percent of 
matriculants in four-year colleges and universities gave the same 
reason. Similarly, although 77 percent of the freshmen entering 
two-year colleges gave as an important reason "make more money," 
70 percent of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities said the 
same thing. All these figures were up from previous years. 

Whether or not these characterizations are correct, they mean 
little to institutional planners. Certainly, community college 
students are realistic, in the sense that they use the institutions for 
their own purposes. But what students do not, in schools where 
attendance is not mandated? Certainly, many are from lower social 
classes than those attending the .iniversities, but their class base is 
higher than thai represented by the majorit> of Americans who do 
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not attend college at all. Certainly, many are from the lower-income 
groups, but their attendance usually leads to higher earnings. 
Certainly, they welcome an instantly responsive institution; wheth- 
er they are hcrmed by the college's failure to maintain standards in 
curriculum and a consistent philosophical base is less certain. And 
they do respond favorably to the v'arieiy of instructional media 
available to them, although the effects of nonpuniiuc grading and 
forgiveness for past educational sins on their proclivities for 
learning have not yet been traced. 

Unaware of all these analyses, the students continue attend- 
ing the community colleges for their own purposes. Those just out 
of high school may matriculate merely because they have been 
conditioned to go to school every time September appears on :he 
calendar. Students of any age wanting a belter job may attend 
because the career programs are connected to the employers. Those 
who have jobs but want additional skills may hope to find a short- 
term program that will teach them to use the new equipment that 
has been introduced in their industry. Many begin at the introduc- 
tory level and learn complete sets of job skills enabling them to 
qualify for trades that they mighs. have known nothing about before 
entering the programs. Some students seek out special-inierest 
courses ranging from "The Great Books" ij 'Toodle Grooming," 
taking a course or two whenever one that strikes their fancy appears 
in the class schedule. Some use the community colleges as stepping 
stones to other schools, finding them convenient and economical 
entry points to higher education and the professions. 

Tlie community college certainly serves a broader sector of 
the population than does any other higher education institution. 
Flaherty (1988) compared the student body of an Illinois college 
with the population of the district it served. He found that 6.5 
percent of the district's population aged seventeen and older was 
enrolled. Male enrollment in degree-credit courses was 2 to 1 over 
that in no^.-utgree-credit areas, but female degree-credit enrollment 
was at ? ratio of only 7 to 6. Nearly half of the continuing education 
students had a bachelor's degree, whereas only one-fourth of the 
geniT-! population of the district had a bachelor's degree. The 
family income for commuin't) college students was somewhat lower 
than we average family income in the district. A similar study 
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conducted at a Maryland college found 5.2 percent of the adult 
residents of the district taking credit courses at the college (Nespoli 
and Radcliffe, 1983). In a study conducted by the Eagleton Institute 
of Politics (1987), the family income of students in New Jerse> 
community colleges was much like the income level for the state as a 
whole. In general, the community colleges draw a wide variety of 
students— from those with low income to a sizable number of 
college-degree holders. 



Reliable data on students intending to transfer are difficult to 
obtain. Many colleges have maintained policies of counting as a 
transfer student anyone who is taking a credit course but is not 
enrolled in an occupational program— a procedure that throughout 
the history of the community college has undoubtedly contributed 
to inflated figures on the number of students intending to transfer. 
Another procedure is to ask students about their intentions. How- 
ever—except for those who already have higher degrees and those 
who are enrolled in occupational programs with a license to 
practice available at the end of theii community college work— few 
students are willing to forgo their options for a higher degree; 
hence, few will say that they never intend to transfer to a senior 
institution. The community colleges have fostered the idea that 
periodic college attendance is not only available but also desirable. 
Their matriculants cannot reasonably be expected to say that they 
plan no further education. 

. The transfer rates for community college students must be 
consideied in the light of student aspirations; here, different data 
support different conclusions. Among first-time, full-time freshmen 
entering two-year institutions, more than 80 percent aspire to at 
least a bachelor's degree eventually (Astin and others, 1988). 
However, when all entering students are asked their primary reason 
for attending, as in studies done in Virginia (Adams and Roesler, 
1977), Maryland (Maryland State Board for Community Colleges, 
1983), Illinois (Illinois Community College Board, 1986a), Califor- 
nia (Field Research Corporation, 1984), and Washington (Meier, 
1980), the proportion of bachelor's degree aspirants drops to around 
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one-third, a figure corroborated in the Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges' 1986 survey of students enrolled in credit 
courses nationwide. 

Reliable data on the number of students actually transferring 
are not readily obtainable either. The data may or may not reflect 
tran.sfers to state colleges only, to private institutions, or to 
universities out of state. They may include students who transfer 
after taking only a few courses at the community college, those who 
stay out of school for a time before transferring, and so on. Data 
from the same state in successive years may not even be comparable. 
No one knows what the transfer numbers for the nation truly are. 
However, several crude estimates of transfer rates have been made. 
In Maryland, one of the few states where reliable data are collected, 
three years after initial enrollment in a community college, 18 
percent of the students had transferred to an in-state university, 10 
percent had graduated but not transferred, 14 percent were still 
enrolled, and 57 percent were not participants in the state's higher 
education system (Clagett, 1986). Mchityre (1987) concluded tliat 
half of the students who received bacheloi's degrees from the 
California State University and one-fifth from the University of 
California 'Mid some of their work at a California community 
college" (p. 158). The Washington State Board for Community 
College Education (1989) noted that 36 percent of the students 
graduating from Washington's public institutions had received 
credit for some courses completed at one of the state's community 
colleges. Using data from the National Longitudinal Study of tlie 
High School Graduating Class of 1972, Adelman (1988, p. 40) 
reported that "1 out of 5 individuals who attend two-year colleges 

eventually attends a four-year college This is the true 'defacto' 

transfer rate." 

Merging data from the few states and colleges that collect 
tliem with the numbers of associate degrees awarded yields anothei 
estimate of transfer rates. In 1986 around 350,000 associate in arts 
and associate in science degrees were awarded by community 
colleges. Since around three-fouiths of the students receiving 
associate degrees matriculate at senior institutions, a figure of 
275,000 transfers with associate degrees seems a good estimate. 
Probably anotlier 300,000 to 400,000 transfei without having 
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received the degree. These figures suggest a transfer rate around 
12 to 13 percent of the total community college student population 
of 5 million. However, if the roughly 625,000 transfers are divided 
by the number of students who say that transfei is their primary 
reason for attending (around 1.7 million), the transfer rate goes up 
to 36 percent. Which figure is more reflective of the colleges' 
contribution to student progress? 

Undoubtedly, the percentage of students who transfer from 
community colleges to senior institutions has declined in recent 
yeai^. The absolute number of transferring students has increased 
because of expanding populations; but— when compared with the 
much greater increases in students who enroll in courses that lead to 
immediate employment, courses that enhance job skills, and courses 
taken only for personal interest— the numbei of traditional bacca- 
laureate-bound transfer students has shrunk as a percentage of the 
whole. 



To transfer to a senior institution, enter the job market, get a 
belter job, or merely learn for one's own purposes: these are 
students' chief reasons foi attending community colleges. How do 
they fare? 

' Seve. .! studies have pointed out the difficulties experienced 
by students who transfer. Statewide data collected in Illinois 
(Illinois Community College Board, I98ba), Florida (Florida State 
Department of Education, 1983), and Georgia (Hand and Prather, 
1984a, 1984b), as well as at numerous individual colleges, including 
Delta College (Montesi, 1986), College of the Sequoias (Webb, 
1985), and Community College of Philadelphia (1981), have shown 
that students transferring typically suffei a slight drop in grade 
point average. However, this tendency is not as pronounced as it 
was formerly, and several single-college studies show no difference 
(Lucas, 1986a, 1986b; Al-Sunbul, 1987; Scott, 1986; Beavers, 1982). 
Many students lose credits, although that loss also has been 
attenuated in recent yeais as statewide and individual college 
articulation agreements become more pronounced. 

According to statewide studies conducted in Maryland (Rad- 
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cliffe, 1984) and Illinois (Illinois Community College Board, 1986a) 
as well as at individual colleges, such as Nassau Community 
College (Fernandez and others, 1984), students who transfer to 
universities with a large number of credits and/or with an associate 
degree tend to do better than those who transfer with only a few 
ciedits. Statewide siudies in Florida (Florida State Department of 
Education, 1983), Illinois (Anderson and others, 1986), and Kansas 
(Doucette and Teeter, 1985) show that students who transfer take 
longer to obtain baccalaureate degrees and are somewhat more 
inclined to drop out than are those who entered the university as 
freshmen. Menke (1980) found that baccalaureate recipients at 
UCLA who had transferred from community college took 1.4 years 
longer than natives did to earn the degrees. 

The reasons that students transferring to universities have 
had a difficult time there can only be surmised. Possibly the native 
students were tied into an informal network that advised them on 
which professors and courses were most likely to yield favorable 
results. Transfers may have satisfactorily completed their distribu- 
tion requirements at the community v.olleges but could not do as 
well when they entered the specialized courses at the universities. 
Community colleges may have been passing students who would 
have failed or droppeu out of the freshman and sophomoie classes 
in the senior institutions. And, as a group, the community college 
students were undoubtedly less able at the beginning. All these 
variables probably operated to some degree and tend to confound 
the reasons for junior-level dropout and failure. 

Astin (1977) has said that, for those who begin at a commu- 
nity college, "even after contiolling for the student's social back- 
giound [and] ability and motivation at college entrance, the chances 
of persisting to the baccalaureate degree are substantially reduced" 
(p. 234). He found that the following factors lead to ihe attainment 
of a degree: residence on campus, a high degree of interaction with 
the peer group, the presence of good students on the campus, and 
full-time-student status. But these factors are rarely found in 
community colleges. Few two-year institutions have lesidence halls; 
in most slates, especially those with a hierarchical public higher 
education system, the community college students are of lesser 
ability; most are part-timers; and most have jobs off campus. Thus, 
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the combination of individual and institutional factois at the 
community college level operates distinctly to reduce the probabil- 
ity that any student will complete the two yeais and transfer to a 
baccalaureate-granting institution. 

Determining the intraiii^titutional proccduies that affect 
dropout tells only part of the story. The colleges* efforts to lecruit 
and enroll sizable numbers of students must also be considered. 
Community colleges have made tremendous effoits to bring in a 
variety of students. They established off-campus recruitment centers 
and sent vans staffed with counselois into shopping centers and 
parks. They advertised in newspapers and conducted telephone 
solicitations. Some of the advertising campaigns were planned as 
carefully as sophisticated marketing plans used by private business 
enterprises. These efforts shifted in the 1980s as budget reductions 
made it more difficult to provide noncredii activities for special 
groups. But attracting students to degree-credit progiams remained 
a high priority in institutions where fiscal survival was lied directly 
to the number of people in classrooms. These efforts certainly 
contributed to maintaining enrollments, but they also tended lo 
attract sizable numbeis of students with only a casual commitment 
to college-level studies. 

The admissions piocedures alone, which allowed students to 
enter classes almost at will, certainly contiibuted to the dropout 
rate. Studies of the icasons that students diop out of college rarely 
considered the strength of their initial commitment, but it seems 
likely that a student who petitions for admission, takes a battery of 
entrance tests, and signs up for classes six months ii: advance of the 
term is more genuinely committed to attending than one who 
appears on the first day of classes without any preliminary planning. 
Data on students' ethnicity, piioi academic achievement, and degree 
aspirations pale in compaiison with the essential component, the 
degree of their personal commitment. Tinto (1975, p. 93) has asserted 
that any valid study of dropout must considei the intensity of the 
student's "educational goal commitment . . . because it helps specify 
the psychological orientations the individual brings with him into 
the college setting." 

Studies of student dropout may be only marginally relevant 
to an institution that regards accessibility as its greatest virtue. The 
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community colleges have organized themselves ariund the theme of 
ease in entrance, exit, and reentry. Having made a considerable 
effort to recruit students and to offer them something useful, most 
faculty members and administrators do want to keep them enrolled, 
at least until degree or program objectives have been fulfilled. But it 
is difficult for an institution built on the theme of easy access to lim- 
it easy exit. 

How many students achieve their goals in community col- 
leges? The information given by students on matriculation is typi- 
cally flawed, representing a forced choice not often congruent with 
the students' actual purposes. Students usually have more than one 
reason for attending college, and the importance of one or another 
may shift over time. Students may enter because uiere are few 
attractive alternative pursuits and because they think it would be 
nice to have a college degree and, along the way, to be prepared for 
some type of higher-level employment. Few information-gathering 
forms force students to search themselves for the dominant pur- 
poses; even if they did, few students could make those distinctions 
consistently. Student goals shift frequently. 

Student leiention is the most frequently studied topic in the 
community college research literature. College staff members 
continually seek to determine why students drop out and whether 
their reasons are related to college practices. Most studies analyzing 
persistence in college find that personal factors are considerably 
more important than institutional factors in determining whether 
students stay or leave. Students drop out because of job-hour 
conflict, change of residence, transfei to anothei college, and other 
such personal matters as the difficulty in sustaining study and 
employment simultaneously oi in managing family finances and 
responsibilities. Many drop out because they have obtained Mie goal 
for which they matriculated; they may have needed only a course 
or two to satisfy their objectives. And many students who have 
dropped out intend to return. These students, frequently part-time 
af'^ndees, withdraw when employment oi some othei activity seems 
more attractive, but later the> return and attend inteimittently. The 
colleges may count them as diopouts when they fail to maintain 
enrollments in successive terms, but they prove often to be those 
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who seek only a few courses now and then to satisfy their personal 
interests or to learn the skills they need for job entry or promotion. 

This pattern of ad hoc attendance seems to fit the desires 
expressed and demonstrated by students who are using the colleges 
for their own purposes. Follow-up studies that have tended to 
confirm the institution's value for students with short-term goals 
include numerous single-college studies— for instance, at Mesa 
Community College (Montemayor and others, 1985), San Diego 
Community College District (1986), Butler County Community 
College (Olszak-McClaine, 1986), and Mercer County Community 
College (McMaster, 1984). The rare statewide studies that are done— 
for example, studies in Maryland (Rajasekhara, 1986)— usually find 
the same variables related to nonpersistence. Some studies have 
found that dropout is related to the field in which the student is 
enrolled. Business and occupational students are most likely to drop 
out— findings confirmed at John Tyler Community College (Hol- 
lins and Smith, 1986) and at Peralta Community College District 
(1985). Students in those programs would be likely to have attained 
their short-term goals. Similarly, studies such as one done by 
Tichenor (1986) have found that part-time students are more likely 
not to return in succe^ .ve semesters than are fu. l-time students. 

In their quest to differentiate between pe sonal and institu- 
tional reasons for student persistence, researchers have analyzed 
gender, age, and ethnic differences, but with little success. Persis- 
tence is much more goal related than demographic. Some studies 
have revealed il^it students wiio register late or at the last moment 
are more likely lo drop out. Sova (1986) and Gray and Hardy (1986), 
for example, have shown the relationship between commitment, as 
revealed by time of registration, and student persistence. Cotnam 
and Ison (1988) found that sizable proportions of the students who 
leave plan on returning to obtain new skills or to fulfill the 
objectives for which they enrolled originally. To summarize a 
sizable body of research on student persistence: Retention and 
dropout seem to be concerns for the institution, not the individual. 
Few of the reasons that students give for leaving are amenable to 
amelioration by the college. 

These findings have not deterred college leaders, who con- 
stantly seek ways of maintaining institutional enrollments. Puyear 
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(1987) details the marketing and retention efforts under way in 
Virginia's community colleges— efforts ranging from vigorous 
recruitment in the high schools to various types of intervention in 
the colleges. Some colleges have approached the problem of 
retention by organizing sophisticated student flow records, so that 
certain types of students in certain programs.can be identified early 
and worked with to assist in retention. Lee (1987) and Lucas (1986b) 
detail these efforts at Los Rios Community College District and 
William Rainey Harper College, respectively. Some of the colleges 
have adopted marketing efforts, using techniques and organizational 
characteristics familiar to business corporations with consumer 
products to sell; Atwood-Gmier (1985) provides an example of such 
an effort. 

During the 1970s and 1980s community colleges awarded 
associate degrees and occupational certificates to only about 9 
percent of their students each year. Some commentators find these 
figures distressing, saying that an institution ostensibly dedicated to 
human development should not deliberately encourage students to 
attend part-time and to leave without completing a program. But 
the students who attend community colleges foi only a short time 
and then transfer or go to work without receiving a degree or 
certificate of completion may be the pragmatic ones. The associate 
degree itself has had little value in the marketplace— a fact acknowl- 
edged by the AACJC, which organized an "Associate Degree 
Preferred" campaign (Parnell, 1985) to encourage students to obtain 
degrees and employers to give preference to those who have them. 
The proponents of program completion policies must continually 
battle not only the students' and employers' perceptions but also the 
universities that readily accept transfers without associate degrees 
and the educators whose goal is to maintain the community colleges 
as passive environments providing ad hoc studies for anyone at any 
time. 

Tracking 

Curriculum tracking within the colleges has risen and fallen 
with the times. Throughout their early years the community 
colleges typically administered achievement testb to matriculants 
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and attempted to place students in courses presumed consonant 
With their abilities. Students were shunted from transfer to remedial 
or occupational programs, a practice that gave rise to the "cooh'ng- 
out" thesis. A 1968 report concerning /J Developmental Program for 
Metropolitan junior College, Kansas City, is instructive. The repcit 
recommends that a profile for each student be put together before 
the counseling interview. Then — 

1. Students whose total profile presents a picture of being at 
or above the mean for college freshmen (on national 
norms) may be encouraged to enter a college-parallel 
program. . . . 

2. Students whose total profile places them in the middle 50 
percent could be expected to succeed in an associate 
degree collegiate-technical-level occupational education 
program. 

3. Students in the top half of the lower quartile could be 
encouraged to enroll for a vocational-level program 
where the emphasis would be on specialized manipulative 
skills, rather than on further academic and cognitive 
work. It is unlikely that students in the lower quartile of 
academic ability will succeed in collegiate-technical-level 
programs. 

4. Finally, those students whose profiles indicate that they 
are at or below the 10th percentile should be required to 
enroll in one or more developmental courses or clinics 
ip. 55]. 

Most institutions of the time also maintained academic 
probation, F grades, one-term dismissal of students not making 
satisfactory progress, transcripts required for admission, entrance 
tests, midterm grades, penalties for dropping classes after the eighth 
week, mandatory exit interviews, required class attendance, and 
mandatory orientation courses. However, during the early 1970s 
these practices fell into disfavor as many students demanded the 
right to enter courses of their own choosing. Further, measuring 
students' abilities has never been an exact science; a student defi- 
cient in one area of knowledge may be well qualified in another, 
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and stories of abuses in program tracking are common. Educators 
rationalized their inabih'ty to assess their students accurately by 
saying that anyone had the right to try anything, even if it meant 
failure. Tlie 1970s saw an erosion of course prerequisites as surely as 
the dress codes Iiad been abandoned in an earlier day. 

By ihe end of the decade, the pendulum had swung back, 
propelled moie by the students than by changes in institutional 
philosophy. The career programs were being reserved for the 
favored few, while the transfer curricula were entered by those 
unqualified for the technologies or uncertain of their direction. 
This use of the collegiate courses by the less able, by those waiting 
for billets in the more desirable programs to open, and by those 
trying to make up deficiencies in prior preparation may have 
contributed to the high dropout rates. Subtly but decisively, the 
collegiate programs were being transformed into catchalls for the 
unable and/or uncommitted students. 

More recently, the community colleges have groped for a 
middle ground between linear, forced-choice, sequential curricula 
and the lateral laissez-faire approach of letting students drop in and 
lake any course they wanted. Recognizing that neither of the 
extremes was feasible and that neither best ser\'ed the clients, the 
staff in most institutions attempted to maintain some semblance of 
counseling, orientation, and testing to determine why the students 
had appeared and how they could best be helped. But students were 
using the college for purposes other than those anticipated by the 
program planners. Except for those enrolled in the selective- 
admissions high-technology and allied health fields, few students 
attended courses in the sequence envisaged by program planners. 
The drop-in and drop-out approach had gained the day. 

Even though the planned programs were often out of phase 
with students' course-taking patterns, the students seemed remark- 
ably well satisfied with their experiences at community colleges. In 
study after study, the students have reported that the colleges had 
provided them with what they were looking for. Most graduate^, as 
high as 90 percent and more in many studies (Maryland State Board 
for Community Colleges, 1983; Leone, 1984), said they would 
recommend the community college to others as a useful place to 
begin. Even Astin (1977) found community college students more 
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satisfied than their university counterparts with the quality of their 
programs. He also found it ''somewhat surprising that students 
at commtmity colleges are relatively satisfied with the social h'fe" 
(p. 235). 

Assessment 

Moves toward encotiraging sttidents to matriculate in and 
complete programs gained momentum during the 1980s. One of the 
first requirements was to test the students at entry, place them in the 
programs commensurate with their aspirations and abih'ties, and 
demand that they make steady progress toward completing the 
program. For example, Miami-Dade Community College estab- 
lished a poh'cy of assessing students, mandating certain courses, and 
placing on probation or suspending students who were not making 
satisfactory progress toward completing a program — in short, 
reinstating the poh'cies under which most institutions had operated 
fifteen years earh'er (Middleton^ I98I). During the first two years 
that the poh'cy was in effect, several thousand students were dropped 
from the rolls, but enrollments eventually stabih'zed and sttideni 
attendance patterns increasingly reflected the changed poh'cy. 

The practice of requiring testing and program placement 
spread, ofte^i prodded by legislators who were appalled at the 
dropout rates. Florida, Georgia, New Jersey, Tennessee, and Texas 
rules mandated that all entering students or students seeking de- 
grees or transfer lake tests in the basic skills. Most of i!ie California 
colleges were requiring tests as the state moved toward af)ligatory 
placement procedures. And numerous community colleges in ^l^tes 
where testing had not been mandated were beginning to require 
testing on their own. At least half of the colleges in Arizona were 
requiring that students take an English placement examination 
prior to registration (Rivera, 1981a, 1981b). The Southern Regional 
Education Board (Abraham, 1987) found that twice as many two- 
year colleges as four-year colleges in its region had policies 
governing testing and placement; almost one hundred combina- 
tions of seventy different tests were being used, including thirty-one 
different reading tests and thirty-six different standardized mathe- 
matics tests (Abraham, 1986). A national survey found (hat, al- 
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though the majority of the two-year colleges accepted all persons 
over eighteen who had earned a high-school diploma, almost 90 
percent of them used tests to place first-time students (Woods, 1985). 

Resnick (1987) has likened the testing movem. nt in higher 
education in the 1980s to a similar development in the high schools 
of America in the decade prior to 1925. He believes that the same 
developments gave rise to both: a rapid expansion in the percentage 
of the age group attending school; a curriculum shift away from the 
liberal arts to the so-called practical subjects; a policy of open access 
leading to automatic promotion; a shift from private to public 
schooling. These trends led to demands for accountability from 
many quarters, especially from legislatures alarmed at the rapidly 
increasing costs and the questionable effects. 

The move was not without its detractors. Some felt that state- 
mandated testing would lead to a reduction in institutional ability 
to serve various types of clients. In 1988 a group of Latino rights 
organizations sued one of the colleges on grounds of discrimination 
in access {Los Angeles Times, May 15, 1988). Others deplored the 
tests' effects on curriculum; students take the courses that teach 
them to pass the tests, and mandated exit. tests invariably are built 
on generalized content. And, as noted by Losak (1987), few people 
within the institutions were sufficiently sophisticated to prepare, 
administer, and interpret tests and report on institutional effective- 
ness. For most faculty members, who had never been called on to 
report student learning in any way other than by normative grades, 
a period of training would be required. 

Still, any institution needs to demonstrate its usefulness to 
society if it is to continue to be supported. When a school that 
people are not obliged to attend continues to enroll greater seg- 
ments of the population, its administrators can argue that it must be 
offering something of value to those who are investing their own 
lime and money. They can also argue that enrolling ever greater 
percentages of the population is a social gp^ ' because the more 
people who are exposed to schooling, the more likely it is that 
intellectual leaders will emerge from among them. If intellectual 
ability in the population is distributed on a probability basis, 
intelligent people will come forth it more are given access to 
schooling. By that line of reasoning, any restricted educational 
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system runs counter to social poliqs whether the restriction is by 
wealth, sex, race, or scholastic test. 

Questions of program completion pale in that h'ght. The 
better question to ask is ''Of what value is the commtaiity college 
eveti to those people who do not graduate or transfer to a baccalau- 
reate degree-grantifig institution?*' By their nature, by deh'berate 
intent, the community colleges sought to become open-access 
institutions. They vigor usiy recruited the part-timers, the com- 
muting students, the students who were wwking off campus. To 
attract these students, they abandoned most of the punitive grading, 
academic probation, class attendance requirements, and other poh'- 
cies designed for the more traditional students. Who can estimate 
the extent of the social need they were fuIfiUing? 



Institutional planners will continue to face questions about 
the numbers and types of students properI> enrolled in community 
colleges. For example: How^ can they separate the serious students 
from the people attending merely for the financial benefits? How 
can thq- prevent the nonserious students from abusing the system 
without jeopardizing open access? 

Questions of finances w^ill also impinge. Should the colleges 
continue marketing their programs and attempting to recruit 
students from every source? Faced w ith limited finances and enroll- 
ment caps^ as in Washington, they may have to reduce those efforts. 
WHiat do static enrollments mean to an institution that has prided 
Itself on growth? 

Which groups have first claim on the institution? If enroll- 
ment limitations mean that some students must be turned away, 
who shall they be? Those of lesser ability? Those with indistinct 
goals? Lists placing the categories of potential students in order 
from highest to lowest priority may have to be developed. 

The designations "transfer," "remedial," and "occupa- 
tional" are institutionally inspired. They do not accurately describe 
the students' intentions. What more realistic categories might be 
defined? 

Colleges can control the types of students they attract by 
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expanding or contracting off-campus classes and by jsnforcing 
student probation and suspension procedures more or less strin- 
gently, to name but two obvious means. Who should decide on the 
policies and hence the student types? 

Historically, the community college student has been defined 
as one who is enrolled in a course. Yet some colleges have taken 
steps to purge their rolls of those who were not making satisfactory 
progress toward completing a program. Must the definition of 
student rest on sequential attendance? C»an colleges find some other 
way of classifying people who want only to use the campus for the 
social interaction it provides? 

How will the recent moves toward assessing students ai entry 
and demanding that they make continual progress toward complet- 
ing a program affect enrollments of various groups? How will they 
affect retention and program completion? 

And the broadest questions of all: .Which people benefit most 
from, and which are harmed by, an institotion that allows all to 
attend at their pleasure? For which students should society pay full 
fare? The personal and social impliritions of these questions give 
way rapidly lo the political and fiscal as soon as they are put to the 
test. 
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Faculty: 

Building a 
Professional Identity 



As arbiters of the curriculum, the faculty transmit concepts and 
ideas, decide on course content and level, select textbooks, prepare 
and evaluate examinations, and generally structure the conditions 
of learning for the students. In common with nearly all teachers, 
they are not independent practitioners. They work in institutions 
and are subject to the rules thereof; the workplace shapes their 
behavior. At the same time, they communicate with their colleagues 
and take on the mores of the profession. 

The Workplace 

Community college instructors rarely write for publication, 
but when they do, and when they speak at conferences or are polled 
in surveys, they ofteii reveal persistent concerns about their 
workplace. In an issue of New Directions for Community Colleges 
on the theme Res^oridhig to New Missions, one instructor began an 
article, "Let's be candid about the major issue in the community 
college today: the low academic achievement of its students" 
(Slutsky, 1978, p. 9). This instructor noted the demoralization of 
faculty members who had expected to be teaching college-level 
students but who found few able students in their classes. She 
reported the concern felt by instructors who believed that the decline 
in student ability v/as encouraged by institutional policies over 
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which the instructors themselves had no control. And she deplored 
the colleges' practice of recruiting students witli offers of imancial 
aid, remediation, and inappropriate occupational programs— and 
especially their attempts to retain on the rolls even those students 
who would not show up for class, let alone keep up with their 
course work. 

Similar attitudes about the peculiarities of the community 
college environment were reported by the instructors interviewed by 
Seidman (1985). Those in the traditional academic disciplines were 
most likely to feel out uf place because of their institutions' 
commitment to students ana to curricula with which they had little 
affinity. But many found the community college a personally 
satisfying environment. They welcorped their role and were highly 
involved with their teaching. 

People willingly endure incredible levels of discomfort when 
they believe that they are striving for a higher cause. The history of 
saints and soldiers, monks and missionaries reveals that wlicn 
superordinate goals aic dominant, participants relinquish the 
tangible rewards that they might otherwise think are their due. But 
when faith or patriotism wanes, demands for more immediate 
benefits increase, and the group must provide extrinsic incentives to 
sustain its members' allegiance. Eventually, a formal organization 
evolves, with ever stricter rules of conduct guiding the lives of its 
people, who themselves have since been transformed from partici- 
pants into workers. 

Many two-year colleges began as small adjuncts to public 
secondary schools, and their organizational forms resembled the 
lower schools more than they did the universities. Their work rules 
and curricula stemmed from the state education codes. Mandated 
on-campus hours for faculty members, assigned teaching schedules, 
textbooks selected by committees, and obligatory attendance at 
college events were common. Institutional size fostered close contact 
among instructors and administrators. The administrators held the 
power, but at least they were accessible, and face-to-face bargains 
could be struck regarding teaching and committee assignments. 
And as long as the institution enrolled students fresh from high 
school, the faculty could maintain consistent expectations. 

The major transformation in the community college as a 
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workplace came when it increase i in size and scope. Size led to 
distance between staff members; riiles begat rules; layers of bu- 
reaucracy insulated people between levt.'s. Decision making shifted 
from the person to the collectivity, decisions made by committees 
defusing responsibih'ty for the resuUs. The staff became isoLites— 
faculty members in their academic-freedom-protected classrooms, 
administrators behind their rulebook-adorned desks. 

As the colleges broadened their scope, the transformation was 
furthered: first cireer education, then adult basic studies, compensa- 
tory programs, and— unkindest of all from the faculty viewpoint-- 
the drive to recruit and retain apathetic students. Numerous in- 
structors—who may have regarded themselves as members of a 
noble calling, contributing to society by assisting the development 
of its young— reacted first with dismay, then with apathy or 
antagonism to the new missions articulated by college spokesper- 
sons. Feeling betrayed by an organizatiuii tliat had shifted its 
priorities, they shrank from participation, choosing instead to form 
collectivities that would protect their right to maintain their own 
goals. The Gemeinschaft had become a Gesellschaft. 

Whether or not collective bargaining in community colleges 
resulted from this transformation, it did enhance faculty well-being, 
although not nearly as much as its proponents had hoped or as 
much as its detractors had feared. The working conditions most 
obviously affected were class size, the number of hours instructors 
must spend on campus, the out-of-class responsibilities that may be 
assigned to them, the number of students they must teach per week, 
and the funds available for professional development opportunities. 
Because all these elements were associated with contractual 
requirements, informal agreements between instructors and admin- 
istrators about switching classes, trading certain tasks for others, 
released time in one term in return for an additional class in 
another, were rendered more difficult to effect. Work rules often 
specified the time that could be spent on committee service, media 
development, and preparing new courses. Inr brief, the contracts 
solidified the activities associated with teaching, binding them by 
rules that had to be consulted each time a staff member consideied 
any change; hence, they impinged on the instructors as though they 
had been mandated by an autocratic administration. 





The American Community College 
The People 

Although it is possible to generalize in only the grossest wav 
when one ,s describing 275,000 people, demograph.call h 
orn^u.^- college faculty differ from instructors fn othe Je ' 
schools The proportion of men is lower than i„ universities Ee 
l^an „ secondary schools. Most of the faculty mrbe;s hold 
..cadem,c master's degrees or equivalent experience in 1 e o cup 
t.ons they teach; they are less likely to hold advanced graZle 
degrees than university profressors „P Ti,.- graduate 
is to tearh Th.v - ,'^ ' '°'''"^-^''^"'P''™ary responsibility 
to teach. They larely conduct research or scholarly inquiry Thev 
are more concerned with subject matter than are their counterpar 
" he secondary schools, less so than university professor Sn a 
u -tnne bas.s they conduct four or five classes per term h ie^n ,o 
W en hours a week. Sixty percent are part-tim emplo;erat he^ 
colleges. Many both full- and part-timers, sustain'o^her ^obs 
addition to then- teaching. 

Except for increases in age and teaching experience the 
demographics of community college faculty have be^ ons 'st 

Two t^^^^^^^^^^ ' ^--'' ^'-ee-fourths of the class 

l wo-tl „ds are men. Studies conducted in the 1970s and 980s 
showed the faculty's aging. One-third of the human t i'sm c o 
nattonwtde were thirty-five years of age or younger in 975 b- 
-ce few new instructors were employed during tlfe en uing ye.^" 

oZZiTf 1 " " P^"-^^"" ' Table 8) Wen 
over half the faculty m 1983 had been at their current insftulion fo 
more than ten years, up from only 17 percent in 1975 see S 19) 
n so,.e dtstrtcts th.s change was quite notable. For example i 
1^83 20 percent of the faculty teaching the liberal arts in th mJ, 
Angeles Commun.ty College District were sixty-one years of aL o 
o der. Durtng this same period the proportion of mi 'o i ie f,^ 
..cadem.c areas increased from 6 to 1 0 percent 

When the size and number of community colleges were 
ncreas.ng rap.dly, the question of the proper traiX nnd 
expenence for instructors was frequently deiated. SI : I stn c 
O S have pnor experience in the lower schools.^ Should they 1 old 
the doctorate? What qualities were needed? The answers v Sl b 
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Table 8. Age of Humanities Faculty at Community Colleges. 
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J983 


Age 
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25 and under 


\% 
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26-30 


12 




31-35 


20 


II 


36-'!0 


16 


21 


'!I-'!5 


13 


19 


46-50 


M 


I'l 


51-55 


10 


13 


56-60 


8 


8 


61 and older 


6 


II 


Source: Cohen and Brawer 1987, p. 64. 




Table 9. Length of Time Humanities Faculty Have Taught at 




Present Institution. 






1975 


im 


Years 


(N = 


(N = l,-f67) 


Less than one year 


10% 


n 


1-2 years 


M 


6 


3-'! years 


17 


8 


5-10 years 


42 


25 


11 -20 years 


15 


48 


Over 20 years 


2. 


6 



Source: Cohen and Brawer, 1987, p. 64. 



the flow of instructors into the comiTiuniiy colleges can be readily 
traced. 

Beginning with the earliest iwo-yeai colleges and continuing 
well Into the 1960s, insiructors tended to have prior leaching 
experience in the secondary schools. Eells (1931) repotted a study 
done in the 1920s showing that 80 percent of junior college 
instructors had preMous high school experience. In the 1950s 
Medsker (1960) found 64 percent with previous secondary or 
elementary school experience. Around 44 percent of new teachers of 
academic subjects enteiing two-year colleges in California in 1963 
moved in directly from secondary schools, and otheis had had prior 
experience with them (California State Department of Education, 
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1963-64). However, as the number of newly employed instruciorb 
declined in the 1970s, the proportion of instructors with prior 
secondary school experience declined with it. More were coming 
from graduate programs, from the trades, and from other commu- 
nity colleges. 

Preparation 

The master's degree obtained in a traditional academic 
department has been the typical preparation. The doctorate has 
never been considered the most desirable degree; arguments against 
it may be found from Eells in 1931 (pp. 403-404) to Cohen and 
Brawer in 1977 (pp. 1 19-120). During the 1920s fewer than 4 percent 
of the instructors at two-year colleges held the doctorate. By the 
1950s the proportion had climbed to between 6 a id 10 percent, and 
there it remained for two decades; Blocker (1965-66) reported 7 
percent; Bayer (1973), 6.5 percent; Medsker and Tillery (1971), 9 
percent. By Mie mid-1970s it had reached 14 percent as fewer new 
instructors without the degree were being employed, and many of 
those already on the job were concurrently receiving advanced 
degrees. In the early 1980s the proportion exceeded 20 percent— 
largely because of the relatively stable employment scene, coupled 
with the tendency for instructors to obtain doctoral degrees so that 
they would move higher on the salary schedule. Table 10 shows the 
proportions of instructors holding bachelor's, master's, and doctor's 
degrees from 1930 through 1984. Graduate degrees were rarely found 
among teachers in career programs, where experience in the 
occupations along with some pedagogical training was considered 
the best preparation, but among the liberal arts instructors in many 
colleges, the prr portion with the doctorate had surpassed 25 percent 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1987, p. 67). 

Preservice Training. Regardless of the degree titles and types 
o'' programs, an emphasis on breadth of preparation and on people 
sensitive to the goals of the community colleges and the concerns of 
their stucents has been a standard recommendation. Calls for these 
types of people have been made not only by community college 
administrators but also by major professional and disciplinary 
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Table 10. Highest Degree Held by Instructors at 
Two-Year Colleges (Percentages). 
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1930 

Wahlquist (died in Eel Is) 


7 


29 


54 


9 


1941 

Roos (cited in Monroe) 


3 


27 


64 


6 


1957 

Medsker (cited in Monroe: 
includes administrators) 


7 


17 


65 


10 


1969 

National Center for 
Ediicarion Statistics 


17 

(includes both) 


75 


7 


1972 

National Center for 
Education Statistics 


3 


13 


7-i 


10 


1979 

Brawer and Friedlander 


3 


8 


74 


15 


1984 

C^irnegie Faculty Study 
(cited in Ottinger) 


5 


10 


63 


22 



Sources; Hells, 1941a, p. 103; Monroe, 1972, pp, 148, 248; National 
Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1970, 1980; 
Brawer and Friedlander, 1979; Ottinger, 1987, p. 118. 



associations. But few community college instructors were prepared 
in programs especially designed for that level of leaching. Few had 
even taken a single course describing the institution before ihey 
assumed responsibilities in it; a 1949 survey found that fewer than 
one-tenth of practicing instructors had taken such a course (Koos, 
1950). Eells (1931) had recommended that people entering two-year- 
college instruction after having secondary school experience lake 
intervening work at the university, but not many took that route. 

Se\enil well-integrated graduate school-based programs for 
preparing community college instructors have been established, and 
especially tailored degrees have been introduced on numerous 
occasions. The Master of Arts in Teaching received some support 
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during the late 1960b, when colleges were expanding rapidly and 
seeking well-qualified staff, and the Doctor of Arts was promoted by 
the Council of Graduate Schools and the Girnegie Conunission on 
Higher Education. The programs usually include a base of subject 
matter preparation in an academic department, some pedagogical 
preparation, and a period of practice teaching or internship. These 
programs continue to be offered, some at the more prestigious 
universities, but they have not become widespread: well over half of 
the Doctor of Arts in Teaching degrees awarded in 1981 were 
granted at just four institutions, and even at these institutions 
program enrollments liad declined by one-third over the prior four 
years (Dressel, 1982). None, including the especially sponsored 
programs for instructors in areas of short supply, has ever developed 
as a major source of community college instructors. 

In-Service Training. .-Vlthough formal in-service training 
had been a feature of the community colleges throughout their 
history, calls for expanding that activity reached a peak as insti- 
tutional expansion subsided, and relatively few new staff members 
were employed. Who would teach the new students and handle the 
different technologies? Faculty members already there had their 
own priorities, based on their expectations wl:en they entered the 
college and their subsequent experience within it. Administrators 
had found it much easier to employ new instructors to perform 
different functions than to letrain old instructors— a procedure that 
worked well as long as expansion was rapid. But when the rate of 
change exceeded the rate of expansion, when new priorities were 
eiumciated more rapidly than new funds could be found, the residue 
of out-of-phase staff members increased— hence the calls for staff 
development. 

Several types of in-service preparation programs have been 
established. The most common have been discipline-based insti- 
tutes, released time, sabbatical leaves, and tuition reimbursements 
for instructors to spend time in a university-based program, as well 
as short courses or workshops on pedagogy sponsored by single 
institutions or by institutional consortia. Studies such as those 
conducted in Iowa (D. J. Miller, 1985), Illinois (Wallin, 1982), New 
York (Winter and Fadale, 1983), and Texas (Richardson and Moore, 
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1987) revealed these preferences. Instructors sought courses and 
programs in their teaching field, offered by universities close at 
hand, so that they could gain further knowledge in their sphere of 
interest: degrees and credits that would enable them to rise on the 
salary schedule; and time off from their teaching responsibilities. 
Administrators, in contrast, preferred workshops and seminars 
offered on campus for the instructors, with the content centering on 
pedagogy and community college-related concerns. 

Paid leaves for professional development were written into 
many negotiated agreements between faculty associations and their 
institutions. And some states— for e.xaniple, Florida in the 1970s and 
California in the 1980s-— appropriated sizable funds to be used for 
staff development at the college's discretion. 



Comparisons of faculty salary, tenure, and work load shed 
light on the profession and the workplace, E.\cept for the part- 
timers paid at an hourly rate, salary ranges for community college 
instructors have tended io be higher than in secondary schools, 
lower than in universities. Eells (1931) reported that the median 
salary of the best-paid instructors in the 1 920s was about the same as 
that of a starting professor in the imiversities. But most community 
college instructors were able to reach the top of the salary scale in 
twelve or fifteen years, whereas in the universities more steps 
intervened although a higher ceiling was available. The ratio 
shifted somewhat when collective bargaining made deep inroads, 
and the tops of the salary schakiles were lifted, but the university 
ranges remained greater. In the 1980s, according to tables showing 
average salaries in public institutions, community college faculty 
consistently received lower salaries than faculty in four-year colleges 
and universities. The differential widened from less than 7 percent 
at the beginning of the decade to nearly 10 percent in 1985-86 
(Snyder, 1987). 

Tenure patterns in community colleges more closely resem- 
ble those in the lower schools than they do the procedures in 
universities. Tenure is awaided after a single year or, in many cases, 
after a probation of two to three years; practice rarely appro.xi- 
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mates the seven-year standard common in universities. AUhough 
tenure rules vary from state to state, in some states tenure is awarded 
sinuihaneously with the award of a full-time leaching contract. 
That is, after a one-year contract has been tendered and the in- 
structor has fulfilled his or her r sponsibilities, a contract for the 
succeeding year can be demanded unless the institution can show 
cause that the instructor is not deserving of it. Often, unless it is 
inchided in the state laws governing community colleges, tenure 
becomes a negotiable iiem in contract bargaining. 

Facuhy work load, usually defined as the number of hours an 
instructor spends in a classroom and/or the number of students met 
per week, varies somewhat among teaching fields, but it has been 
relatively consistent oyer time. Koos (1925) reported 13.5 hours 
taught weekly by the full-time facuhy in the public colleges of the 
1920s, 14.9 hours in the piivate institutions. Numerous studies con- 
ducted since the 1920s have found 13 to 15 lecture hours per week to 
be the norm. However, this figuredoes not account for overload. In 
California, for example, 34 percent of all the full-time instructors 
were teaching additional courses for supplemental compensation 
(California State Postsecondar>' Education Commission, 1985a). 

Class size is more variable than teaching hours. Many 
negotiated contracts specify the maximum number of students that 
can be assigned to a class, but student dropout invariably reduces 
class size before the end of the term. Instructors of p^iysical educa- 
tion, music, studio courses in the arts, and courses /in laboratory 
sections usually have the highest number of teaching hours but the 
smaller class sizes. In Illinois, for example, in the fall of 1987, 
lecture classes averaged 19.2 students, and laboratory classes 
averaged 12.8 students (Illinois Community College Board, 1988). 

Although the number of hours taught (13-15) seems high 
when placed against the university faculty's 5 to 9 hours, Clark 
(1987), who has analyzed the work of both groups, contends that 
both spend the same amount of time on the job: ''If professors teach 
only introductory courses, and do so frequently, they soon know the 
materials thoroughly. Little or no class preparation is needed. . . . 
And time spent on grading need not be any greater than elsewhere, 
since introductory contents are relatively easy to assess and can be 
quickly done, particularly by those who turn to machine-scored 
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objective tests" (p. 230). The time spent on the job is the same, but 
the nature of the work is certainly different. And Cohen and Brawer 
(1977, p; 142) found that many community college instructors 
would willingly spend more time in scholarly pursuits, as the 
university professors do, if they had fewer classes to meet. 



Community colleges have always employed numerous part- 
time instructors. When most of the colleges were small, Eells (1931) 
said that they should employ secondary school instructors to teach 
individual courses in physics, chemistry, and biology instead of 
having a single instructor present all the college courses in the 
sciences. Eells's rationale was that part-lime specialists have **more 
expert knowledge" than full-time generalists. Hiring such instruc- 
tors **makes for closer coordination of ihe curriculum in high 
schools and college" (p. 396). He also suggesied that junior colleges 
should make use of univeisity professors as p»ut-time employees, 
thereby attaining closer coordination of the ♦ arriculum between 
these two institutions. When the community colleges grew large, 
the argument favoring the part-timers continued to be that the 
institutions could offer specialized courses in areas that could not 
support full-time instructors. Iniheioreign languages, for e.xample, 
few institutions could afford to employ a full-time teacher skilled in 
presenting esoteric languages, whereas a part-timer could usually be 
found for a single course in Norwegian or Gaelic. Part-time instruc- 
tors also represented a high proportion of the faculty in art, 
religion, and the numerous career programs that had been estab- 
lished. Specialized business fields have relied on local experts who 
bring an up-to-the-moment perspective to their teaching. 

Part-time faculty members presented college administrators 
with seveial additional advantages. They were willing to teach at 
odd times and locations. Most significant for cost-conscious admin- 
istrators, their compensation per class might be as little as one- 
fourth as much as the institution would have to pay a full-timer. In 
Illinois, for example, the median nine-month base salary for 
contracted faculty in 1986 was S30,583, and part-time faculty's salary 
rales averaged $290 per course semester hour. If each full-lime 
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instructor taught five three-hour coui-ses per semester, the average 
course would cost $3,058, whereas the three-hour course taught by a 
part-timer would cost 3870. And these figures do not inchide fi inge 
benefits, which for the full-timers average S2,405 per year (IIHnois 
Community College Board, 1987a), thus adding another $240 to 
each course. Moreover, the part-timers' right to their job was 
weaker; hence, they could be dismissed more readily when enroll- 
ments fell. In the 1970s a slowly evolving tendenc>' toward pro rata 
pay and continuhig contracts for part-timers began, but most of the 
part-time faculty still receive pay at a lesser rate and face the threat 
of discontinuance at the end of each term. 

The nitio of part-time to full-time instructors has changed 
during various stages of community college development. In the 
early years sizable percentages of the instructors were part-timers. As 
the colleges matured, they were more able to support a corps of full- 
time instructors; in the late 1960s almost two-thirds were so em- 
ployed. But since then the ratio of part-timers has increased, so that 
by 1987 they had reached 58 percent of the total (see Table II). A 
dramatic example of that shifi is seen in the figures for instructors 
in the sciences; between 1973 and 1984 the number of full-timers 
increased by 22 percent buLthe:part-timers by 168 percent (National 
Science Board, 1986). 

The sources of part-time teachers have shifted, too. The early 
junior colleges sought secondary school instructors because they 
were qualified teachers, and they sought university professors 
because^they lent an aura of prestige. However, by the mid-1970s, 
only two-thirds of the part-timers working in community college 
academic programs were employed elsewhere. Instead many retired 
people were teaching a course or two, and young people completing 
their graduate studies at nearby universities were teaching part-time 
for the compensation it afforded and because it provided potential 
access to full-time positions. Nearly half of the part-timers were age 
thirty-five or younger. 

Are the part-time instructors qualified? Do they teach as well 
as full-timers? Numerous studies have attempted to answer those 
questions, but the findings are inconclusive. Cohen and Brawer 
(1977) reported studies showing that the part-timers are less expe- 
rienced. They have spent fewer years in their current institu- 
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Table 11. Numbers of Full-Time and Part-Time Instructors 
in Two-Year Colleges, 1953-1987. 



Year 




FnU'Time Instructors 


Part-Time Instructors 


Total 
Instructors 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


1953 


23,762 


12,-173 


52 


11,289 


48 


1958 


33.396 




60 


13,394 


40 


1963 


•1-I,-I05 




57 


18.967 


43 


1968 


97,'I43 


63,861 


66 


33.579 


34 


1973 


151,9-!7 


89,958 


59 


61,989 


41 


1978 


213,712 


95,-161 


45 


118,251 


55 


1979 


212,87'! 


92,881 


44 


119,993 


56 


1980 


238,841 


101.777 


44 


134,064 


56 


1981 


2'H,118 


101,558 


43 


139,670 


57 


1982 


236,655 


99,701 


42 


137,060 


58 


1983 


251,606 


109,436 


42 


142,170 


57 


198-1 


252,269 


109,064 


43 


143.205 


57 


1985 


228.09! 


99,202 


43 


127,681 


56 


1986 


271,989 


110,909 


40 


164,080 


60 


1987 


256,236 


107.608 


42 


148,628 


58 



Source: Americnn Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
Community, Junior, and Technical College Directory, 1955-1988. 



tions, they are less likely to hold memberships in professional 
associations, they read fewer scholarly and professional journals, 
and they are less concerned with the broader aspects of curriculum 
and instruction and of the disciplines they represent. However, 
when they are working in the field— for example, when the local 
minister teaches a course in religious studies or when a realtor 
teaches courses in real estate— they may be more directly connected 
to the practical aspects of their work, and they may have a greater 
fund of knowledge than most full-time instructors. As for the 
routine aspects of the job, part-timers certainly seem to present few 
.problems; they are just a> likely to turn in their grade sheets on time, 
a.id their students rate them as highly as they do the full-timers. 

The part-timers are difficult to classify because they are only 
marginally connected with the profession. They may be Inghly 
professionalized in another field, graduate students marking time 
until they complete their studies, or loosely affiliated teachers who 
commute from job to job, working when they are called upon. 
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Although they hold the same credentials as full-timers, they occupy 
a different status. They are chosen less carefully, the rationale being 
that because the institution is making no long-term commitment to 
th em, there is no need to spend a great deal of time and money in 
selection. They may be evaluated differently; a California study 
found that numerous colleges had no evaluation policy for part- 
timers, and most that did used different procedures for them. Only 
half as many of the California colleges conducted in-service faculty 
development programs for part-timers as for full-timers. Tliree- 
fourths of the colleges failed to provide part-timers with office space 
(Sewell and others, 1976). Marsh and Lamb (1975) found that p?rt- 
timers rarely participated in campus activities and had little contact 
with students out of class and practically no contact with their 
peers, a finding corroborated by two other studies (California 
Community and Junior College Association, 1978; Friedlander, 
1979). Fewer than half of the colleges provided part-timers with 
even limited reemployment rights (California Community Col- 
leges, 1987c). 

A broader issue is lelated to the part-timers' effect on commu- 
nity college teaching as a profession. Clark (1988) deplores the 
widespread use of pan-timers, calling it a "disaster for the professo- 
riate. . . . Nothing ^^professionalizes an occupation fasiei and more 
thoroughly than the transformation of full-time posts into part- 
time labor" (p. 9). In Clark's view part-time work is 'Mhe extreme 
point in the attenuation of both disciplinary and institutional 
connections, leaving the academic worker relatively rootless" (p. 8). 
He ranks it as one of the three most debilitating aspects of the 
community college faculty member's life, the other two being ''a 
weakening of the intellectual core of academic work" (which occurs 
"where instructors only teach introductory materials ... to poorly 
prepared students") and the relative reduction in salary levels (pp. 
9-10). Nonetheless, college managers arc caught in a dilemma, since 
full-time instructors cost more per class. 

Evalualion 

The how and why of faculty evaluation have been consideied 
since the community colleges began. Because of the colleges' roots 
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in the lower schools, early evaluations were often conducted by 
administrators who visited classrooms and lecoided their percep- 
tions of instructors' niannerisnis, appearance, attitude, and per- 
formance. As the colleges broke away from the lower schools, and as 
the faculty gained more power, evaluation plans became moie 
complex. Peers and students were brought into the process, and 
guidelines were established for every step. These procedures often 
gained labyrinthine complexity; lules specified how often evalua- 
tions would be made, how much time they would take, who was to 
be involved, at what point the instructors would be notified of the 
results, which people or committees would notify them, hov/ long 
an instructor's file would be maintained, who would have access to 
the file, and what steps would be involved in the appeal process. 

Superficially, the procedures gave the appearance of attempt- 
ing to improve instruction. Practically, they had little effect. If an 
instructor was to be censuied, dismissed, or rewarded for excep- 
tional merit, the evaluation records provided essential documenta- 
tion. But only a minuscule percentage of the staff was affected. 
Instructors who wanted to improve could act on the commentary o? 
peers, administrators, and students. Those who chose instead to 
ignore the feedback could do so. Only the instructors who were far 
distant from any semblance of good teaching— for example, those 
who failed to meet their classes regularly— could be called to task. In 
geneial, the most minimal evidence of classroom performance oc 
student achievement satisfied evaluators. 

Faculty associations' intrusion into the evaluation process 
proved a mixed blessing. Frequently, the contracts mandated that 
the whole faculty be involved in evaluation at every step of the way. 
This involvement would be a step toward professionalization 
because, by definition, a i^.ofession should police its own ranks, set 
standards of conduct, and exercise sanctions. However, faculty 
bargaining units leaned considerably more in the direction of 
protecting their members from judgments made by administrators 
than toward enhancing professional performance. The types of 
faculty evaluation in vogue at the time the contracts weie negotiated 
tended to be written into the rules. The forms, checklists, and 
observations remained the same. 

Still, faculty evaluation persists because it suggests that the 
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institution and the profession arc conccMnod with impioving and 
policing their ranks. Nearly all institutions engage in it on some 
basis— froni pro forma procedures to satisfy a set of rules, to more 
genuine attempts to affect instruction. As several studies have 
shown (for instance, Renz, 1984; Collins, 198(5), evaluations related 
to instructional practices can be useful in enhancing perceived 
effectiveness; however, evaluations conducted for the primary 
purpose of satisfying external agencies have little effect and the staff 
tend to be dissatisfied with them. Attempts to link faculty evalua- 
tion with merit pay have been tried numerous times, but with 
limited success. Seniority remains dominant as a determinant of 
salary level. 

Burnout and Satisfaction 

The term teacher buinout enteied the literature in the 1970s, 
although by the mid-1980s it was seen less frequently. It leferred to 
instructors who were weary of performing the same tasks with few 
appaient successes and a lack of appreciation for their efforts. The 
term supplanted dissatisfaction, which connoted a malcontent. 
Burnout suggested ix?ople whose fatigue was caused by environ- 
mental pressures beyond their control. A reduced rate of institu- 
tional expansion had' led to an aging faculty and, because most 
colleges paid increments for years of service, their faculty crowded 
toward the top of the salary schedules. Many members of that group 
found few new challenges in their work and despaired of facing a 
succession of years doing the same tasks for the same pay, ThCy 
turned to other jobs on their off hours. Always present in some 
measure, moonlighting became more prevalent. 

Actually, faculty satisfaction and dissatisfaction have been 
traced for some time. Foi the fii.si half century of community college 
history, when most faculty members were recruited from the 
secondary schools, |X)sitive attitudes among the faculty were the 
norm. Moving from a secondary school to a college faculty position 
offered both higher status and a reduced teaching load. Conse- 
quently, most studies of faculty satisfaction found that it was related 
to the conditions under which the person entered the institution. 
Oldei faculty members— those who were appointed from secondary 
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school positions, who cMUcrcd teaching after retiring from a 
tlifferenc lype of joh, who had made a niicUifc caieer change, or who 
were teaching in caieer programs after being affih'ated with an 
occupation— showed up as (he in()ie satisfied groups. The youngcjr 
instructors— who may not have thought of themselves as cart^er 
teachers hut who found themselves performing the same tasks year 
after year with little opportunity for the revitali/ation thai, accom- 
panies a new challenge— were the dissatisfied ones. 

leacher burnout may well be more related to age and stages 
of adult development than to the workplace. Cohen and Brawer 
(1977) surveyed 1,998 instructors in 15(5 two-year colleges in 1975 
and applied their construct of satisfaction to the responses. They 
found a high positive correlation between faculty age and satisfac- 
tion (in Table 12 compare the percentage of instructors in each age 
group with their percentage in the high-, medium-, and low- 
satisfaction columns). Lee (1977) traced adult development in thai 
same sample of instructors and fouiVI satisfaction lelatcd to distinct 
developmental stages. Faculty members in their twenties and 
thirties were less satisfied, while those in their early forties seemed to 
be experiencing stress as they encounteied a middle-age transition. 
Instructors fifty-si.\ and older had a high level of satisfaction. 
Women of all ages revealed a gieater concern for students. Lee 

Tabic 12. Satisfaction Among Community College Faculty 
Members by Age, 1975. 
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recommended thai collcgcj; begin providing mentors (older adults 
uH)rking with younger staff members) and in-servire programs that 
would work with instructors duriiig their tnmsition stages. 

However, burnont may be a moie complex phenomenon. 
Organizational or external demands have often been related to 
(h'ssatisfaciion, whereas intrinsic attitudes have been considered 
responsible for satisfaction. Herzbeig. Mausnev, and Snyderman 
(1939) postulated a *Uwo-faclor theory''; that is. the elements leading 
to ixrsonah satisfaction- are j:elated to the content of the woik, 
wheieas the environment sunoujuling the woiker leads to dissatis- 
faction. Several ^indies of community college instructors have 
traced this duality. Cohen (I97;5b) found that feedback from 
students was most likely to lead to failings of satisfaction, whereas 
characteristics of the work|)lace, such as lack of support fiom ad- 
ministratois and colleagues or institutional led tape, led to dissatis- 
faction. Wo/niak (1973) also identified interpeisonal lelations with 
students and a .sense of accom|)lishment in teaching as determinants 
of satisfaction among the instructors he studied, wheieas dissatisfac- 
tion stenmied from institutional policies, administrative demands, 
and similar extrinsic characteristics. Statewide studies of faculty in 
Pennsylvania (Hill, 198.^) and New Jersey (Ryder and Perabo, 1985) 
have confirmed the thesis. 

In the 1981 Carnegie survey of faculty in all types of colleges 
and imiveisities (cited in Ouinger, 1987), community college faculty 
ii>dicated that they value teaching higher-order students and higher- 
level classes and being involved more with their aaidemic disci- 
plines. But they know how unlikely it is that these values can be 
leali/ed; hence, they rationalize their work and enjoy what they 
have; to fail to do so would be to doom them to constant fnistr:nion. 

This attitude of satisfaction coining from personal inteiac- 
tion with students and |)rivacy in ihe classroom also found its way 
into the contracts negotiated i)y faculty representatives and the 
community college districts, hi fact, it may have been one of the 
bases of the drive toward unionization. If a faculty member's feeling 
of self-worth de|)ends in gieat measure on being left alone to fuse 
content and style of teaching, it follows that faculty members as a 
grouj) aie uniquely (jualified to make decisions concerning what 
and how they shall teach. Thus, one reason for the polarization 
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between the faculty and the adirinistrators and trustees that accom- 
panied the rise in collective bargaining may have been that the 
faculty sensed that only people who were currently engaged in 
instruction could understand the way instructors feel. "Recommen- 
dations about a new teaching method coming from faculty members 
are more likely to be considered by •'*achers while information 
presented by administratois . . . can be ignored" (Purdy, 1973, p. 
181). In the CSCC studies faculty members rated their colleagues 
highest as potential sources of advice on teaching (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1977). 

Many of the changes that have occurred since most faculty 
members were employed might have been expected to lead to 
dissatisfaction. An increase in the number of ill-prepared students 
made it more difficult for instructors to find satisfaction in effecting 
itudent achievement. A reduction in the number of specialized 
courses made it less likely that an instructor would be able to teach 
in an area of special interest. More students tended to be part-timers, 
dropping in and out of school; as a result, faculty could not sustain 
relationships with these students beyond one term. The percentage 
of students completing courses tell sharply, so that instructor 
satisfaction in seeing individual students through even a single 
course was reduced. More formal requests for measures of produc- 
tivity were installed, along with demands that instructors present 
evidence of student achievement. And the feasibility of moving from 
community college to university teaching, or even from one college 
to another, was reduced as the demand for fulJ-time instructors fell. 

London (1978) discussed the effects of one community 
college on its instructors, noting that faculty members did not have 
a voice in determining the policy of admitting marginal students; 
they questioned the open-door policies, and the teaching,of poorly 
prepared students adversely affected their morale. Seidman's (1985) 
broader sample of instructors similarly expressed dismay with their 
institutions' policies, which seemed to put these institutions in 
league with the welfare, parole, and mental health services of the 
stale. They resented all activities that make the colleges seem like 
those agencies, even though they acknowledged that someone has to 
educate the masses. Additional detailed information is reported ;»i 
the nationwide studies conducted by the Center for the Study of 
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Coinmuiiiiy Colleges (1978a, 1984). Instructors seemed generally 
satisfied with their jobs, regarding community college teaching as a 
worthy career in its own right. Few of them aspired to teach in 
senior institutions; most of the respondents said that "doing what 
Tm doing now'' in five years would be quite attractive, hi fact, that 
statement was the most popular of nine choices, including "faculty 
position at a four-year college or university." Similarly, Clark 
(1987) reported a high degree of satisfaction among instructors who 
enjoyed their involvement with students. In all the reports, how- 
ever, faculty members deplored their lack of time to keep up in their 
field, to de\'elop new teaching approaches, to prepare adequately for 
their classes, to discuss educational matters with their colleagues, to 
give adequate attention to individual students, or to participate 
effectively on faculty committees. 

Desires 

Like members of any professional group, most instructors 
would like to improve their working conditions. They want more 
professional development opportunities, sabbatical leaves, grants 
for summer study, provisions for released time, and allowances for 
travel. They also want more secretarial services, laboratory assis- 
tance, readers and paraprofessional aides, and other support 
services. They would like better students, too, more highly moti- 
vated and with stronger academic backgrounds. They would like 
better instructional materials. Many of them are not satisfied with 
the textbooks, laboratory materials, or collections of readings that 
they are using in their classes. iMany want more and better 
laboratory facilities. Brawer and Friedlander (1979) reported these 
findings, and Seidman (1985) corroborated them. 

Thus, faculty desires seem to have stabilized. Despite the 
rhetoric surrounding collective bargaining and contract negotia- 
tions, instructors were generally satisfied. They wanted to better 
their working conditions, but they tended not to aspire to positions 
at other levels of schooling. Some of their desires were much like 
tliose articulated by employees in other enterprises: security and a 
living wage. Continuity of employment and |>eriodic salary in- 
creases were the minimum. The faculty felt threatened when en- 
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rollinent declines or declining budgets bcxled to strike at those 
essentials. 

But beyond the basics, the instructors seem ur ealistic. Tliey 
want better working conditions, but that translates into shorter 
working hours, better-prepared students, and smaller chisses. 
Desirable as these might be, they are difficult to obtain because they 
run counter to college |>olicies and budgetary* realities. As long as 
colleges are reimbursed on the basis of the nimiber of students 
attending, instructors will have a difficult time achieving more pay 
for fewer student contact hours. As long as colleges are pledged to 
maintain a dck)r open to all regardless of prior academic achieve- 
ment or innate ability, instructors will be unable to satisfy their 
desire for students who are better prepared. 

Even when the desired changes in the -vorkplace are more 
realistic, one goal is often in conflict with another. To illustrate: 
FacuUy members, in general, want more participation in institu- 
tional decision n*aking, but they dislike administrative and com- 
mittee work. Seidman's inter\iewees reported that they could gain 
power as individuals only by becoming administrators. However, 
they do not aspire to be administrators; they resent the time spent on 
committees; they see their classroom activities and their meeting 
with students outside class as the portion of their workciay that 
brings tlie greatest satisfaction. But administrative decisions are 
made in the context of committees, memoranda, and |)ersuas.on — a 
context similar to a political arena. Instructors will not easil> attain 
their goal of participation in decision making as long as they shun 
the mechanisms through viiich decisions are made- 

The matter of support services offers a second ilhistration of 
conflict between instructors' desires. Relatively few instructors have 
paraprofessional aides or instructional assistants available to them. 
Howe\'er, only about one in eight expresses a desire for more of 
these types of assistants. Apparently, the ideal of the instructor in 
close proximity to the students remains a paramount virtue. In- 
structors seem unable to perceive themselves as professional practi- 
tioners functioning with a corps of aides- They want to do it all: 
interact with students, dispense information, stimuhue, inspire, 
tutor — all the elements of teaching — through personal interaction. 
They do not realize the magnification of infhience that they might 
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obtain through rehnquishing some |>ortions of their work to para- 
professionals or assistants. 

Through negotiated contracts insfructors have tried to 
mitigate the untoward conditions of the environment and attendant 
feeh'ngs of dissatisfaction. These contracts often mrike it possible for 
instructors to be reh'eved of routine responsibihticiviind to change 
their nniieu. Provisions for released time to work un course re- 
visions or other projects related to teaching are often wntten into 
the contracts. Tuition reimbursement plans that pay instructors to 
study at universities have be.*'n included. Some contracts allow the 
faculty-student ratio to be spread across the academic department, 
making it possible to com|xrnsatc for low enrollments in ?|xrcialized 
courses with high enrollments in the department's introductor>' 
classes. Funds for travel and for sabbatical leave have also been 
negotiated. 

However, the contracts may not offer enough. No contract 
can substitute for the feelings of self-worth engendered by the 
knowledge that one can always escape the current workplace by 
moving to a different institution. During the 1980s new full-time 
positions were scarce, and faculty exchange programs were not 
widespread. Nor could the contracts ameliorate the faculty's feeling 
that students were poorly prepared and thai traditional programs, 
in which the instructors taught when they entered the institutions, 
were on the decline. The contracts' provisions for job protection 
through tenure and elaborate procedures for due process proved of 
mim'mal value to |)eople who found themselves forced to teach 
subjects not of their choosing. The attempts to recruit students to 
t'le institution nnig like false coin on the ears of instructors, who 
sus|)ected, with goot^ rea.son, that these students would be even less 
interested in affairs of the mind than those with whom they were 
already confronted. Administrative pleas for retaining students were 
Fiardly welcomed by instructors, who felt that students had a 
responsibility either to pursue f' .e course work satisfactorily or to 
leave. And few instructors took kindly to calls for grading practices 
that would not penalize stuf^ents for failing to perform course work 
adequately, a policy that had its zenith in the late 1970s and has 
become less popular since. 
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Professionalism 

The faculty are more nearly teachers than members of a 
leaching profession. Few of them have access to aides; fewer still rely 
on them for assistance. Teaching is generally acknowledged to be a 
solo performance; the door to the classroom is jealously guarded. 
Collective bargaining has, brought greater facuhy control over the 
conditions of the workplace but little change in the process of 
instruction. For most facuhy members, the longer they are at the 
college, the weaker their affiliation n'ith their academic discipline 
becomes. 

Some commentators have reasoned that the community 
college is best served by a group of instructors with minimal 
allegiance to a profession. They contend that professionalism 
invariably leads to a form of cosmopolitanism that ill suits a 
community-centered institution, that once faculty members find 
common cause with their counterparts in other institutions, they 
lose their loyalty to their own colleges. This argument stems from a 
view of professionalism among university faculties that has proved 
detrimental to teaching at the senior institutions; that is, as facuhy 
allegiance turned more to research, scholarship, and academic 
disciplinary' concerns, interest in teacliing waned. 

However, that argument suggests that a professionalized 
community college faculty would necessarily take a form similar to 
that taken b>- the university faculty. It need not. It more likely would 
develop in a different direction entirely, tending neither toward the 
esoterica of the disciplines nor toward research and scholarship on 
disciplinary concerns. The disciplinary affiliation among commu- 
nity college faculty is too weak, the institutions' demands for 
scholarship are practically nonexistent, and the teaching loads are 
top heavy for that form of professionalism to occur. 

A professionalized community college faculty organized 
around the discipline of instruction might well suit the community 
college. The faculty are already engaged in course modification, tlie 
production of reproducible teaching media, and a variety of related 
activities centered on translating knowledge into more understand- 
able forms. A profession that supports its members in these activi- 
nes would be ideal. Teaching has always been the hallmark of the 
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colleges; a corps of professionalized instructors could do nothing 
but enhance it. This form of professionalism might also be applied 
to curriculum construction. Whereas instructional concerns have 
been left to the faculty, the propagation of curriculum has been 
more an administrative charge. \ professionalized faculty might 
well direct much of its attention to designing a curriculum to fit an 
institution that shifts priorities rapidly. 

A professional faculty in charge of the essential conditions of 
its work could.also reconceptualize the academic disciplines 
themselves to fit the realities of the community colleges. As an 
example, many of the traditional liberal arts courses are ill suited to 
the students in the career and compensatory programs that consti- 
tute most of the community college effort. More apposite instruc- 
tional sequences could be designed for those students. Whether a 
professionalized community college facuhy could succeed in the 
necessar>' curriculum reforn.ation is not certain; it is certain that 
a disparate set of instructors cannot do so and that university 
professors or community college administrators will not lead in this 
essential reconstruction. Such disciplinary reconceptualization 
lakes stimulation from peers, the contribution of individuals acting 
as proselytizers, and the application of thought about the core 
principles in each discipline as they pertain to the " .riant teaching 
roles that must be adopted for the different client . l hese activities 
require a professionalized faculty. The future of both the collegiate 
and the general education functions in community colleges may 
hang in the balance. 

Several efforts have been made to assist faculty professionali- 
zation. National journals directed toward two-year-college instruc- 
tors in mathematics, journalism^ and English have been established, 
and the faculty in some states— including Hawaii, Connecticut, 
Utah, and New York— have published their own journals. State- 
wide Academic Senate groups have expressed interest and gained 
power in curricular affairs. Professional associations, such as the 
Community College Social Science Association and the Commu- 
nity College Humanities Association, have been formed. Some 
institutions have fostered professionalism by supporting individual 
instructors through internal grants for course revision and media 
preparation. In colleges that employ instructional aides and para- 
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professionals, the faculty play a managerial role. The number of 
foundation and federal grants available to community college 
instructors has increased, thus offering those facuhy members with 
considerable professional commitment the opportunity to magnify 
their influence by managing curriculum development projects. In a 
few colleges the faculty have developed their own projects to modify 
institutional practices in testing and placing new students. And in a 
few, as detailed by Parilla (1986) and Vaughan (1988), faculty 
scholarship and research have been encouraged. 

However, the road to professional ization is a long one, and 
some might say it should not be traveled anyway. All professions 
have been attacked for their unresponsiveness to clients and their 
overspecialization. Among faculty members a loss of. confidence to 
prescribe what people should learn reveals a loss of faith in their 
own vocation. Some of their own professional associations have 
cautioned them against specifying the outcomes toward which they 
are leaching, lest they be held accountable, although the calls for 
institutional and program accountability that have become preva- 
lent haye mitigated those cries. 

As for burnout, a feasible short-term solution might be to 
keep the faculty engaged in fulfilling the responsibilities of teach- 
ing that reach beyond the classroom. For example, the colleges 
might provide funds and released time to those who would build 
better instructional materials or who would conduct research on 
their programs* effects. Such a provision might also reduce the 
widespread incidence of instructors' working on jobs unrelated to 
their teaching. 

Other changes seem imminent as instruciors realize the 
importance of program support. The liberal arts instructors at a few 
colleges have organized lay advisory committees to provide links 
between campus and community. Composed of influential citizens, 
such groups have functions far beyond advising on the curriculum 
in particular programs. Like career education advisoiy councils, 
these groups help recruit students to the programs, assist with 
extracurricular presentations, act as guests in the courses, and, most 
important, support the programs. They provide a new set of peers 
for instructors to relate to, and they offer the college a community 
connection. 
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-Iiisiructors may well expand their role beyond that of class- 
room teachers to become presenters of information through collo- 
quia, seminars, lectures, recitals, and exhibitions offered for both 
students and the lay public. Most faculty members in the academic 
areas feel there are too few such presentations at their own colleges 
and want to devote more time to them. The more sophisticated 
contracts make provision for instructors to act in such capacities 
and also to manage learning laboratories, prepare reproducible 
media, or coordinate the work of the part-time faculty. 

Some instructors understand the value of presenting infor- 
mation in large lecture sections. Departments that can generate 
sizable ratios of student contact hours have often taken advantage of 
large lectures to support their more specialized courses. Similarly, to 
enhance flexibi» ty in instruction, college administrators might 
consider paying instructors from one department to teach short 
portions of courses in another or using commimity service funds to 
augment instructional budgets. These types of fundmg arrange- 
ments have proved difficult to effect, but formulas that pay colleges 
for total programmatic emphases might make them more feasible. 

Although instructors at two-year colleges may be moving 
toward the development of a profession, its lines are as yet indis- 
tinct. The teaching loads take their toll, but as long as instructors 
insist on moonlighting and on having close personal contact with 
students in classes— the smaller the better— the attendant high cost 
of instruction makes it difficult for colleges to fund the alternatives 
that could be pursued. The most positive note is that the commim- 
ity college has become a well-known, visible workplace, not only 
among its own staff but also among the legislators and agency 
officials who make decisions affecting its directions. And, as a 
group, faculty members no longer look to the universities for their 
ideas on curriculum and instruction, nor do they see the community 
colleges only as stations on their way to university careers. Com- 
munity college instruction has become a aireer in its own right. Its 
flowering but awaits a more fully developed professional conscious- 
ness on the part of its practitioners. 
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Issues 

Many of the key issiies.affecting the faculty center on the con- 
tin uuig untoward separation of the occupational and the academic; 
the^private world of instruction; the separation of the remedial- 
instructors; and the uncomfortably slow development of a unique 
professional consciousness. Some of these issues can be feasibly 
managed: others will persevere because of the nature of the 
profession and the institution. 

Will the adversarial relations between the faculty and boards 
and administrators subside? Are they related primarily to contract 
negotiations, or are they based in the essence of the institution? 

Can teacher burnout be mitigated through deliberate modifi- 
cation of the working environment? Or are moonlighting and 
psychic early retirement to be permanent conditions? 

Will faculties engage in the necessary reconceptualization of 
their academic disciplines jo fit the realities of their colleges? Or 
will the collegiate programs survive primarily as intellectual 
colonies of the universities? 

Will instructors realize that paraprofessional aides are 
important for their well-being over the long term? That funds for 
new media can enhance their satisfaction? 

Will administrators continue employing part-timers for the 
short-term salary savings that accrue? Or will they allow the faculty 
to build its profession and help it by minimizing the annual influx 
of teachers? 

All these questions relate to the history of the colleges, to the 
funds available, and, above all, to whether college leaders perceive 
their institutions as labile structures responding readily to the 
whims of all comers or as centers of teaching and learning with an 
ethos of their own. 
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Governance and Administration: 

Managing the 
Contemporary College 

More has been written about governance and administration than 
about any .other aspect of the community college. Why? Perhaps 
institutional management is more important or more complex than 
curriculum, instruction, or student services. Perhaps it presents 
more options. Perhaps the writers think that they can more easily 
persuade administrators to change organizational charts than 
instructors to change teaching practices. Or they may be on a 
Sisyphean quest for the one best management forni. Or it may be 
simply that people concerned with nianaging institutions write 
more than those whose prime interest is teaching students. 

The terms governance and administration or management 
are not discrete. They overlap and are often used interchangeably. 
They do not clearly depict either institutional functions or precise 
activities. Peterson and Mets (1987) define them as encompassing 
both structure and process: governance relates to decision making, 
management to executing the decisions. Corson (IP60, pp. 12-13) 
defined governance as. though the college itself were a government: 
"the process or art with which scholars, students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and trustees associated together in a college or university 
establish and carry out the rules and regulations that minimize 
conflict, facilitate their collaboration, and preserve essential 
individual freedom/' However, he also noted the difficulty of 
separating the established policies from the practices maintained on 
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their behalf; the act of administering a policy is as much a part 
of that policy as is the statement of rules or laws on which it is 
based; 

Numerous attempts to categorize governance and man- 
agement have been made, most stemming from observations of uni- 
versity systems. Linear, adaptive, and interpretive systems constitute 
one set of categories. The linear are directly linked, the adaptive are 
responsive, and the interpretive are more culturally based (Chaffee, 
1986). Other models of governance have attempted to separate the 
collegia! from the political, viewing both as different ways of 
sharing authority. A management science approach views gover- 
nance as rational, focused on decision making. A different model for 
college operations uses the term organized anarchy as a way of 
describing an environment in which no individual or group has 
much influence (Cohen and March, 1986). Weick (1976) popularized 
the term loosely coupled systems to describe colleges as groups of 
subunits that interact with one another in unpredictable ways. 

In general, it seems that most of the excessively analytical 
models that have been proposed to explain the workings of 
universities do not aptly cover the less complex community 
colleees. However, Richardson, (1975) suggested that models must 
be constructed if the colleges are to be understood. He therefore 
offered three major models to explain why colleges appear as they 
do. The bureaucratic model presents the college as a formal 
structure with defined patterns of activity that are related to the 
functions spelled out in law and policy decisions. The positions are 
arranged in the shape of a pyramid, and each series of positions has 
specified responsibilities, competencies, and privileges. This 
organization is held together by authority delegated from the top 
down, with persons at the top receiving greater benefits than those 
at the bottom; the lo\ est levels of the triangle are occupied by 
faculty and students. The political model (following Baldridge's 
1971 model) postulates a state of conflict among contending 
forces— students, faculty, administrators, and trustees— each with 
different interests. In a quixotic plea for the colleges to become 
shared learning communities, Richardson (19 3, p. ix) postulated a 
coUegial model: "Instead of being at the bottom of a pvramid, 
faculty and students are part of a community of equal partners. 
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Authority is not delegated downward as in the bureaucratic model; 
rather, trustees share their, authority with students and faculty as 
well as with administrators. Students and faculty members com- 
municate directly with the board rather than through the presi- 
dent/* The model is based on group process, the concept of 
community, the sharing of authority, and the making of decisions 
withih.airamework of participation and consensus. 

Deegan (1985) also described bureaucratic, collegial; and 
political models and argued that governancecan best be analyzed by 
means of a structure involving periodic examination of goals, staff, 
and various aspects of the institution. Similarly, Gollattscheck 
(1985) classified governance systems as bureaucratic, participatory, 
and conflict models; but- he concluded that the style or model of 
govi..:nance has less influence on results than **the quality of care 
and maintenance the system receives" (p. 86). 

The bureaucratic and political models seem most applicable 
to community colleges. The institutions are organized hierarchi- 
cally, and compromises among contending forces chart their 
directions. Colleges are social organizations with their own rules. 
Despite all the rhetoric about satisfying student and community 
needs, the procedures maintained in community colleges tend 
toward protecting the staff's rights, satisfaction, and welfare. The 
collegial or participatory model is a delusion; the notion that 
students have much voice in college administration has little basis 
in reality. 

Not excessively concerned with theoretical models, commu- 
nity college managers conduct their affairs typically embroiled in 
the complexities of the moment, perhaps hearkening to a golden era 
when rules were few and administration was simple. In its early 
years, when the junior college was often an adjunct of the local 
secondary school, the institution was usually administered by the 
high school principal or by a designate responsible to the principal. 
The local school board took up junior college affairs as part of its 
regular responsibilities. As the colleges separated themselves from 
the local school districts, the newly established boards of trustees 
similarly concerned themselves with budgetary matters and the 
selection of presidents who would keep the staff content and the 
college running smoothly, or at least keep the problems from 
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becoming apparent to the public. Yet as long ago as 1931, when 
Eells wrote his book on the junior college, he noted that the areas of 
governance and administration were too varied and comprehensive 
to be treated completely. Although boards of trustees and adminis- 
trators may have been able to govern without apparent conflict, 
issues. of financing, staff morale, and conformity with state laws 
have always been present. 

Governing Units 

Different forms of college control have been more or less 
popular at one or anothe»"-Mme. hi the past two decades, the number 
of private junior colleges has declined, multiunit college groupings 
have increased, and nearly all colleges affiliated with local public 
school districts have severed that connection. The public colleges 
are now arrayed in single independent districts; multiunit inde- 
j>endeuixdistricts; state university systems and branch colleges; and 
sta'ie Systems, some with innovative patterns, such as noncampus 
colleges. Individual comprehensive colleges may include specialized 
campuses or clusters org-anized around curricular themes. 

Independent two-y<iar colleges— a category that includes 
church-related institutions, pri; pnp'^ofit colleges, and proprie- 
tary schools operated for profit* ^ave ^arying patterns of control. 
The ultimate control of church-related colleges is vested in the 
governing board of the church itself. Boards of control for other 
independents may be associated with the occupations emphasized, 
or they may be self-perpetuating bodies composed of concerned 
philanthropists. Directors of development, also known as fund 
raisers, are also usually prominent in the college's organizational 
chart. Because many private colleges still maintain residence halls, 
there may also be a director in charge of campus life. The 
proprietary schools are organized quite like the business corpora- 
tions that they are, with sales and marketing as central features of 
the enterprise. 

Regardless of organizational form, size seems to be the most 
important variable. In study after study— whether the topic of 
concern is students, curriculum, library holdings, or unit-costs— 
institutional size, more than any other characteristic, differentiates 
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publicly supported iustitutions from one another, Iii additioii, the 
significant differences between public institutions and private 
junior colleges (which arc almost all quite small) appear to be 
related as much to si/e as to control. 

The Local DistricL Most public colleges in tlie iration are 
orgimized witliin siiigle districts. A board of trustees, either elected 
locally or appointed by a govermnental agency, establishes policy 
for the institution and employs a chief executive officer. Vice- 
presidents or deans manage business affairs, student personnel, 
academic instruction, and technical educaiion.in most colleges the 
department chairpersons report to ilie dean of Instruction or vice- 
president for instruction. However, in larger institutions, as shown 
in Figure 2, assistant superintendents and division deans may be 
added to mauage detailed operations under each of the main 
functions. 

The multiunit independent district dates from the 1930s, 
with Chicago and Los Angeles as early examples. There were ten 
such districts in 1964, fort) in 1968, sixty-six in 1980, and seventy- 
two in 1987. As shown in Figure 3, these multicollege districts 
operate with a ceiural district organization headed by a piesideni or 
chancellor and staffed with research coordinators, personnel 
administrators, business managers, and luuTiercnis bthert>aesponsi- 
ble for overall academic, fiscal, and student services. 

The multiunit districts typically arose when a college opened 
a branch caihpus that eventually grew to a size tliat warranted an 
independent administration. However, the trend has not been solely 
in (he direction of single-district, muliicoUege operation. Some 
districts, with St. Louis and Miami-Dade as notable examples, 
operate under a single-college, muliicampus format, 

Multiunit districts are far more complex, slrucmrec'; and 
formalized than single-college districts. Those wlio advocate c<;i:- 
iralizing tdminisiratipn generaMy stress greater economy ai.d 
uniformity of decisions. Aftoi> examining f.)ity-fiye colleges in 
multiunit districts, '^intzcr, Jensen, and Hixmnvi-'^ 'd) concluded; 
that highly centralized c .^JCfjcsi arc chavacierizta -Ly maximum 
uniformuy, impartiality. j>ik1 c3fi(.<>5)cy: hpwtneivine risi' «f deper- 
sonalization and lovv nibrale is incuas^d; balder (1977);showed ihaL 
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when muhiunii districts in Arizona were formed, another stratum 
of administrators was inserted between the first-line administrators 
at each college and the district's chief administrator. He concluded 
that increased size— the major factor contributing to structural 
differences— forced increases in complexity of function^ formality in 
communication, delegation of responsibility, and centralization of 
ultimate authority. 

Chang's 1978 summary of the differences between centraliza- 
tion and decentralization points to the merits of each. A centralized 
structure is supposed to eliminate duplication of purchasing, data 
processing, facilities planning, personnel research, finance, physi- 
cal plant, and contracting; standardize recruiting, fringe benefits, 
and payroll and affirmative action procedures; provide specialized 
personnel for collective bargaining purposes; foster the equal 
treatment of support services, salaries, promotions, grievances, and 
resource allocation; minimize rivalry and competition between 
campuses at the same time that it enhances recruitment campaigns, 
publicity, grantsmanship, community service, and coordination; 
facilitate educational program coordination and staff development; 
and permit the formation of vocational advisory committees for 
each vocational field rather than one area on separate campuses. At 
its besV a decentralized structure encourages campus initiative and 
creativity, allows each campus to respond to the community and 
students more rapidly," fixes responsibility at a lower structura 
level, fosters the development of leadership among campus admin- 
istrators, and enhances staff morale by a greater degree of local 
participation in decision making. 

In their examination of twelve urban multicampus districts, 
Jenkins and Rossmeier (1974) found that, in the opinion of faculty 
members and administrators, the most effective organization was 
one in which participation in decision making was maximized for 
staff members at all levels, regardless of the nature of the hierarchy. 
Thus, although decision making occurred with increasing fre- 
quency at district headquarters, the characteristics of multicampus 
districts did not preclude participation by staff members in all the 
units. However, in multiunit districts decision-making power has 
tended to gravitate toward the central district administration. 
Although many chancellors have attempted to share authority with 
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Figure 2. Traditional Organization Chart for a Large Communi.y College. 
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Figure 3. Organiat ion Chart for a Multicollege District. 
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the campus heads, it has been difficuh to maintain a decentrah'zed 
decision-making process when nearly all the factors affecting any 
unit affect them all. As an example, in nearly all multiunit districts, 
budget requests may be generated on each campus, but only within 
the guidelines and limitations set down by the central authority. 
The central district offices often also maintain separate legal affairs 
offices to ensure that all decisions on personnel selection and 
assignments are made in accordance with the terms of the contracts 
and laws governing the institution. 

The State. Publicly supported colleges are i?nder the control 
of a single authority in numerous states. In 1965 Blocker, Plummer, 
and Richardson identified twenty states where the community 
colleges were under the control of a state board of education and six 
where the colleges reported to a state department or superintendent 
of education. Separate state junior college boards or commissions 
existed in only six states; in thirteen others the colleges were under a 
state board of higher education or the board of a four-year state 
university. The trend toward state control accelerated with the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1972, which led to the creation of 
commissions to coordinate higher education in each state. By 1980 
Kin tzer (1980a) found fifteen slates with boards responsible for 
community colleges only, five with a university system including 
two-year colleges, and ten with boards for all of higher education; in 
addition, fifteen states had boards coordinating all levels of 
education. Where the state boards had coordinating authority only, 
they tended to act primarily in fact-finding and advisory capacities. 
But where they were legally defined governing boards, they 
recommentied budgets and the allocation of slate funds, salary 
schedules, articulation agreements, and the establishment of new 
institutions. 

In states where the public community colleges are understate 
board control, decisions of funding and operation have become 
maximally centralized Connecticut, Delaware, anU Minnesota, for 
example, seem to have one community college with several 
branches whose presidents report to the slate chancellor. Statewide 
bargaining and budgeting are the norm, although some autonomy 
in curriculum planning has been reserved for the individual 
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colleges. Figure 4 shows the organization pattern typical of such 
states. 

.In many Slates a combined state university and community 
college system has been established in order to implement state-level 
rrianagemerit. More than one hundred two-year colleges, campuses, 
or institutes affiliated with state universities have been established 
in eighteen states. Such institutions are prevalent in Ohio and 
Wisconsin. All public community colleges in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, and Nevada are under the state university system. The 
university president is the chief executive officer, and the presidents 
of the colleges answer to the university executives rather than to 
their own governing boards (see Figure 5). The university boards of 
regents establish policy. The University of Wisconsin system op- 
erates more like a statewide multicampus district, with a chancellor 
heading the system and each campus under the direction of a dean. 

A single state community college board that can exert 
influence on the state legislature, compete with the university for 
funding, ensure quality education and equal treatment of faculty, 
and coordinate a statewide college development system seems 
appealing. If the boards responsible for community colleges were 
also responsible for all of higher education, a thoroughly coordi- 
nated, economical, and articulated pattern of higher education for 
the state might result. Ideal in theory, this practice has not been 
universally adopted; and where it has, its benefits have not been 
uniformly realized. Institutional competition for support defies any 
organizational plan. 

Increasingly, state agencies have assumed control over expen- 
ditures and program planning and have promulgated rules for nearly 
all aspects of college funciioning, from the employment of personnel 
to the space a college should allocate for different functions. 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to make a case for the greater efficiency that 
a trend toward larger units was supposed to bring. In fact, numerous 
authors (for example, Damowski, 1978) have documented complaints 
about duplication, contradictory regulations, and the mass of 
approvals that must be garnered from various regulatory agencies 
before college leaders can make a move. 
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Figure 4. Organization of a State Community College System. 
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Figure 5. Organiration of a University-Controlled Community 
College System. 
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In some states where most of the funds for community 
colleges are allocated through a state board for community colleges, 
attempts to retain local autonomy are still being made; but the 
strains are evident. The problem, however, is not merely one of 
decision -making authority shared between the local governing 
board and the state board; it relates also to other state agencies. The 
state of Washington, for example, has a state board and twenty-two 
district boards. In addition, executive orders from the governor; 
directives from the Office of Financial Management; and contrac- 
tual controls, legal opinions, and audits stemming from numerous 
state agencies— all "must be taken into account in the decision- 
making process and in the actual operation of the colleges" (Mundt, 
1978, p. 51). Information demands alone are high: "Recently the 
president of Highline Community College . . . found the college 
was reporting to twenty-nine outside, third-party agencies in one 
way or another" (p. 53). In Florida numerous state regulations and 
agencies impinge on the operation of community colleges — 
including state laws that provide for public hearings to precede any 
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'Vule, fee, degree program, or major catalogue change" (Owen, 
1978, p. 26). Puyear (1985) has concluded that 80 percent of the state 
laws affecting community colleges were not drafted with them as 
the major focus; instead, the laws, are directed toward all of 
postsecondary education or toward state bodies in general. 

Most commentators believe that state-level coordination has 
made the college leaders' job more difficult and the colleges less 
responsive to their local communities. Tillery and Wattenbarger 
(1985) summarize these contentions in their review of the long- 
standing trend toward state control. However, the advantages of 
greater state-level coordination have also been documented. 
Funding has been made more equitable than it was when commun- 
ity college districts depended on local tax revenues and the gap 
between richer and poorer districts was pronounced. Some states 
have developed sophisticated management information systems and 
student information systems wherein all colleges provide data in 
uniform fashion; the data then can be cross-tabulated for the benefit 
of planners at individual institutions and can be used to generate 
reports for other state and federal agencies. Articulation between 
community colleges and public universities in the same state has 
also been enhanced when statewide coordination .is evident. In 
addition, a state board is more able to speak to the legislature with a 
single voice. 

Kintzer (1980a) has noted the problems that result when 
increasing state government surveillance is superimposed on orga- 
nizational structures designed to serve smaller, more autonomous 
institutions. He has traced the organizational and administrative 
changes resulting from the power struggles of collective bargaining, 
the demands for more sophisticated data to be reported to external 
agencies, the pressures for budget and personnel accountability, and 
the new forms of services for students who no longer fit the 
traditional college-going pattern. The decisions to expand or 
contract, the rules for admission, and the definition of who should 
be served and in what way have become governed almost entirely by 
external forces. 

The line between statewide coordination and state control is 
fine. Many educators would prefer that the resources be provided 
with no strings attached, since state mandates regarding the pro- 
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grams and services to be provided might unduly restrict their efforts 
to provide the proper services for their constituents. Staie-Ievel 
coordination haj^ certainly magnified the sets of regulations under 
which the community colleges operate, moved decision making to 
broader political arenas, and fostered the development of adminis- 
trators whose chief responsibility is to interpret the codes. But it has 
also yielded more stable funding, more services for certain groups of 
students,- such as the handicapped, and higher standards of 
operation; and it has helped to minimize prograrri duplication. The 
question whether it has been of general benefit or detriment cannot 
be answered. We can say only that it has changed the ground rules 
for institutional operation, the professional outlook of the staff, and 
the way the colleges are perceived by the public. .One thing has 
remained constant: the college trustees and administrators raise 
the specter of state control every time a state board or legislature 
rules on funding or curriculum in a way that is counter to their 
preference. 

It is easy to overestimate the infUu^nce of the state. Each 
community college is a complex organization, and its operations 
and products depend much more on its staff, students, and commu- 
nity than on state policies. For example, most public officials 
believe that students should progress tnrough the educational 
system as far as their abilities will take.the n. Dropout at any level is 
seen as a waste. However, state policy is not often translated into 
specific mandates that would enhance tKe transfer of students from 
community colleges to universities. A national survey conducted by 
the Center for the Study of Community Colleges in 1987 found 
eleven states with projects funded especially to facilitate transfer, 
seven with legislative mandates, and the majority with various types 
of negotiated or voluntary agreements between community colleges 
and state university systems; When state policy is directed toward 
transfer, significant interventions may be made; in the late 1980s the 
California legislature made several million dollars available to the 
community coU^ges for "transfer centers" and mandated a matricu- 
lation plan that sought to identify and place potential transfer 
students at entry. 

Starting a new community college has certainly become a 
more complex undertaking since state-level coordination became 
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prominent. In the 1920s the local school may have done little more 
to start a college than to get the state board of education's approval 
to offer some postsecondary classes. The 1907 California enabling 
act had stipulated merely that the board of trustees might charge 
tuition for such classes. Gradually, the criteria expanded to include 
minimum enrollments, minimum district population, and tax 
support. 

By 1960 the general guidelines for establishing. community 
colleges included "(') general legislative authorization of two-year 
colleges, (2) local action by petition, election or action by local 
board of control, (3) approval by a state agency, (4) a minimum 
assessed valuation considered adequate for sound fiscal support of 
the college, (5) a state or local survey to demonstrate the need for the 
college, (6) a minimum population of school age, (7) a minimum 
total population of the district, (8) a minimum potential college 
enrollment, (9) types of educational programs (curricula) to be 
offered, (10) availability and adequacy of physical facilities, (11) 
compliance with state operating policies, (12) proximity of other 
institutions" (Morrison and Martorana, 1960; cited in Blocker, 
Plummer, and Ritliardson, 1965, pp. 80-81). 

By the 1970s Evans and Neagley (1973) had offered an entire 
book showing the various patterns of college establishment. They 
discussed state regulations, local needs studies, and ways of securing 
local support; spelled out guidelines for appointing and organizing 
the board of trustees; and presented sample organizational charts 
and recruiting and selection procedures for staff. 

The federal role in community college management has not 
differed much from its role in all of higher education. The commu- 
nity college sector has taken advantage of federal funding available 
for certain programs— for example, programs to train technicians, 
displaced workers, and various categories of underprivileged people. 
The colleges have eagerly sought these types of funds and built 
programs accordingly. Federally guaranteed student loans and other 
categories of financial aid have affected the community colleges less 
than the higher-cost universities, but they represent an important 
source of funds for the institutions— survival in the case of proprie- 
tary schools. The federal government has insisted that minorities, 
women, and the handicapped gain access to higher education. As a 
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result, the colleges have had to modify their employment practices in 
response to affirmative action rulings. However, each slate has had a 
considerably greater influence than the federal government on the 
policies governing the colleges within its borders. 

Nontraditional Organizations 

Regardless of the form of institutional control, different 
organizational patterns have been tried. The "noncampus" college 
became popular in the 1970s. Because such institutions typically 
employed few full-time instructors and offered much of their 
program through reproducible media, often including open-circuit 
television, their administrative patterns differed. A president would 
report to a district-wide chancellor, but program directors or 
associate deans would take responsibility for separate geographical 
service areas. Further, because of the emphasis on rapid change in 
course design, instructional planners would be more prominent 
than department or division chairpersons. Whatcom (Washington), 
Coastline (California), John Wood (Illinois), Rio Salado (Arizona), 
and the Cornmunity College of Vermont were notable examples of 
"colleges without walls." 

At the other extreme, the continuing search for ways of 
bringing the decision-niaking process clever to the faculty and 
students led to the development of cluster colleges or sniall, 
semiautonomous units. The more freedom the smaller unit has to 
design its own academic program and to set its own rules of conduct 
for staff and students, the more it fits the ideal of a subcollege 
operating under the umbrella of a parent organization that provides 
budgets, legal authority, and general structure. Advocates of cluster 
colleges have put them forth as the best system for bringing students 
and staff into the process of making decisions about the types of 
programs that should be presented. These subcoUeges may create 
their own distinctive patterns— focusing, for example, on the 
humanities or on a group of related technologies— while sharing 
access to a central library, auditorium, gymnasium, and general 
administrative support services. 

Cluster units have been organized in approximately twenty- 
five to thirty colleges. The units in Cypress College and the Indian 
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Valley Colleges, in California, centered on academic disciplines. At 
Oakton Community College (Illinois), transfer, occupational, and 
general education were merged within each cluster. Small units 
within Los Mcdanos College (California) were dedicated to a core of 
general education based on interdisciplinary studies. Management 
was effected through a coordinating committee, which included a 
director of learning resources, a business services officer, a director 
of admissions and records, a public information officer, and a 
professional development facilitator. Deans of the four major areas 
in general education (behavioral science, humanities, social science, 
and natural science) managed the programs in their areas. Tradi- 
tional academic departments have been conspicuously absent in 
most cluster college plans. Student services are decentralized, each 
cluster having its own set of counselors. 

Other special organizational forms have included colleges 
organized for particular purposes— for instance, technical institutes 
built as separate colleges in multicampus districts. Some of these, 
such as the Los Angeles Trade and Technical College, have a long 
history. San Francisco's Community College Centers .were formed 
in 1970 to coordinate all noncredit activities. Miami-Dade's Medical 
Center is of more recent vintage and is even more highly specialized. 
Santa Monica's Emeritus College, designed for and operated by 
senior citizens, is another form of a college within a college. 

Governing Boards 

The idea of a lay governing board that represents the people 
is an old concept in American education, and public education has 
used elected boards to reflect the collective will and wisdom of the 
people since earliest times. Ideally, the board is the bridge between 
college and community, translating community needs for education 
into college policies and protecting the college from untoward 
external demands. The degree to which boards do so has always 
been questioned, some observers saying that their composition is 
too homogeneous. Bernd (1973), for example, has argued that the 
typical trustee— a Protestant, Republican, biisiness or professional 
man over age forty-five— cannot represent all his constituents 
adequately. But such a contention has always been difficult to 
document. 
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Governing boards have been studied at some length. Ingram 
and Henderson (1987) discussed board functions and responsibili- 
ties, types of boards,;board membership, and the way boards are 
organized. Chail and his associates (1984) pointed out that boards of 
trustees should participate in academic program planning and 
rnanagement. Petty (1985) has presented a useful collection of 
' articles that discuss the authority of community college trustees in 
several areas of institutional management. Bers (1980) has traced the 
differences in board activities in rural and suburban districts. 

Community college boards usually consist of from five to 
nine members elected from the district at large for four-year terms. 
They, rpay meet once or twice a month or, in some cases, weekly. 
According to the Association of Community College Trustees, their 
responsibilities include selecting, evaluating, and dismissing the 
president; ensuring professional management of the institution; 
purchasing, constructing, and maintaining facilities; defining the 
role and mission of the college; engaging in public relations; 
preserving institutional independence; evaluating institutional 
performance; creating a climate for change; insisting on being 
informed; engaging in planning; and assessing board performance 
(Potter, 1977). 

Because the boards are public corporations, they are legally 
responsible for all college affairs. This status involves them in legal 
actions regarding personnel and the purchase of materials (competi- 
tive bidding, advertising, special designs). Therefore, as Potter 
(1976) has shown, a board must have a working knowledge of 
educational law and be able to recognize potential legal problems 
before they develop into actual litigation. He offers examples of 
litigation brought on by students, faculty members, and other 
parties— for example, suits by students in relation to tuition or over 
disruptions on campus (which, they contended, interfered with 
their education) and suits by faculty members, who have usually 
engaged in litigation because of dismissal from their job. 

Governing boards are political entities, and the selection of a 
trustee may be viewed as a political act in which the appointing 
authority or the voters weigh costs and benefits. As Goddard and 
Polk (1976) have indicated, a trustee appointment by a governor 
may be used to mend political forces, but it may also alienate 
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members of the public who are opposed to the appointees. The 
elected trustee usually has more pu\ver or political independence 
than the appointed one, but only at the price of the financial and 
emotional rigors of a political campaign. In instances where the 
faculty union has contributed heavily to a trustee's election cam- 
paign, its influence may be palpable— for example, when the newly 
elected trustee votes immediately to disniiss a chief executive officer 
who has fallen out of favor with the union. 

State associations for community college presidents and 
trustees have been prominent in about two-thirds of the states. 
These voluntaiy organizations typically coordinate statewide con- 
ferences and meetings, conduct professional development work- 
shops for various types of administrators, arrange orientation 
sessions for newly appointed trustees, prepare and distribute news- 
letters, and monitor legislation. They provide an avenue for chief 
administrators and trustees from the colleges within a state to meet 
and discuss topics of common interest. Active associations that cross 
state lines, such as the New England Junior College Council, 
operate in similar fashion. Support for these associations most often 
comes from members' dues, but some have received funds from the 
state or a philanthropic institution. 

The Association of Community College Trustees (ACCT) 
has also been active in apprising board members of their need to 
take a prominent role in college affairs. Since the ACCT was 
organized in 1972, its publications and conferences have been di- 
rected toward moving board members away from a "rubber stamp" 
mentality that approves everything the college administration 
presents. It has also stressed the importance of the board's monitor- 
ing the college's fiscal affairs and public relations and the neces- 
sity of open communication between the board and the college 
president. 

The way that many board members approach their work has 
changed during the history of the community college. Certainly, the 
organizations have become more complex, and board members 
must respond to more initiatives from personnel organizations in 
the college and from monitoring and controlling agents outside the 
college. Furthermore, the notion of trustee liability, well docu- 
mented by Kaplin (1985), has become more pronounced. Less 
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frequently seen in the literature but nonetheless prevalent are 
contentions that trustees sometimes go too far in their tendencies to 
manage the colleges. Greater control seems inc uably to follow 
greater responsibility. 



All colleges must have administration, although the way this 
function is organized and staffed differs from one college to another. 
In the medieval university, even though the students were powerful, 
often fixing tuition charges and determining the curriculum, the 
faculty was the controlling wheel of the institution. During the 
nineteenth century a system of centralized control developed in the 
United States, and faculty power diminished as the administration 
took over the university. The professors concentrated on their re- 
search, scholarship, and teaching, and professional managers con- 
trolled the affairs of administration, thus dividing the ranks 
between administrators and teachers. 

With their roots in the secondary schools, the.-rommunity 
colleges usually were managed by former instructors who had 
become first part-time and then full-time administrators. Monroe 
(1972, p. 305) described many of them.as autocrats who had freed 
''themselves from the control of their superiors and the general 
public. They assumed a paternalistic, superior attitude toward the 
teachers. Administrative decisions of the past have often gone 
unquestioned by governing boards. The members of the boards 
rubber stamp administrative policies and decisions so that, in prac- 
tice, the college's administrators become the decision makers of the 
college." But he was speaking of a time gone by. in the 1970s the all- 
powerful president had disappeared from all but the smallest 
colleges, and the governing boards had become ever mere intrusive. 

The role of the president changed as colleges grew larger. 
And as faculty and community advocate groups grew stronger, it 
became ever more circumscribed. Still, the president was the spokes- 
person for the college, interpreting it to the public on ceremonial 
occasions. The president was also the scapegoat when staff morale 
or funds for a favored program diminished. The average presiden- 
tial tenure has been eight or nine years, shorter than faculty tenure 
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but certainly sufficiently long to suggest that the job is not par- 
ticularly precarious. 

Primarily, the president carries oi\t general administrative 
duties and has periodic meetings with the board and with the heads 
of state agencies. To a lesser extent, the president makes decisions 
on faculty recruitment and selection; conducts public relations 
activities; and coordinates the college program with programs of 
other institutions and community groups. Fund raising, always 
high on the list of responsibilities assumed by presidents of private 
colleges, has recently come to occupy more of the public college 
president's time. Wenrich (1980) has enumerated the various roles of 
the community college president, and Vaughan (1986) considers 
leadership styles along with various personal aspects and profes- 
sional activities of presidents. 

Administrative Patients, So many administrative patterns 
have been advocated that it is impossible to describe an ideal form. 
In the line-staff organization recommended by Blocker, Plummer, 
and Richardson (1965), the president reports to the board of control, 
and a business manager and a director of community relations 
report to the president. Underneath the president on the organiza- 
tion chart is a dean of liberal arts and sciences, a dean of technologi- 
cal science, a dean of students for vocational education, and a dean 
of continuing education. Under the deans are department or 
division chfirs and guidance personnel, and under them the faculty. 
According ib Blocker and his coathdrs, such an organization places 
more emphasis on college functions than the conventional model, 
wherein the dean of student personnel and the business manager 
report to the academic dean, who reports to the president. 

The college deans are usually line officers in charge of 
planning and supervising one or a combination of college pro- 
grams concerned with instruction, student personnel services, 
evening division, or community services. The larger colleges may 
also have deans for college development and for admissions,, but 
deans of men and. women, prominent in. the early colleges, have 
disappeared from the public colleges. Like the president, each dean 
becomes involved with legal issuer, public relations, intrainstitu- 
tional administration and personnel matters, budgeting, and liai- 
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son with state and federal agencies. Most deans ser\'e as part of a 
president's council or cabinet. 

Departmental Structure. The academic program in commu- 
nity colleges has usually been provided through departments or 
divisions organized around a cluster of academic disciplines or 
related teaching fields. The primary objective in creating academic 
departments, inherited from the universities, was to create manage- 
able organizational units, not necessarily to interrelate the teaching 
of certain subjects or to build interdisciplinary courses. The number 
of departments is often related to institutional size; in small colleges 
where not more than one or two instructors may be teaching in any 
subject field, the combination of teaching fields within a single unit 
may be quite broad. But in the larger institutions, the number of 
departments has often increased as the number of instructors 
teaching a single discipline has grown. As Lombardi (1973a, p. 3) 
has noted, "Tradition, pride, logic, and number of instructors are 
all factors in determining whether a department comprised of 
several disciplines will remain intact or be divided into separate 
departments." 

The academic department has been a basic building block in 
the organizational structure in nearly all community colleges. Its 
influence has been quite marked. As an example, the administration 
may organize college -wide orientation sessions for new instructors, 
but true indoctrination takes place when the neophytes begin 
maintaining their offices in the suite assigned to the academic 
department of which they are members. And in-service faculty 
development workshops conducted on an institution-wide scale 
pale in comparison with the influence exerted by a senior depart- 
mental colleague's pointed comment, 'That's not the way we do it 
around here!" 

Departments often have responsibility for constructing class 
schedules, assigning instructors, allocating funds for auxiliary 
employees and services— in short, for acting as miniature govern- 
mental units within the larger college structure. For this reason 
many senior administrators have sought to retain control by 
minimizing departmental power; hence the niove toward the larger 
organizational unit of the division. Other administrators have 
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attempted to minimize the power of the department by having 
faculty members from different departments share office space or 
otherwise mixing the staff: But the departments have survived in 
most institutions, probably because the affinity among instructors 
teaching the same courses or courses in the same academic fields 
remains strong.. Further, some department chairpersons have served 
the administration well by maintaining certain records, supervising 
staff, screening applicants for positions, and reconciling conflicts 
among staff members and between staff members and students that 
might have been blown out of proportion if they had reached higher 
levels of arbitration. 

Until the spread of collective bargaining in community 
colleges, the academic department remained the most popular 
organizational uni:. However, as bargaining units were established, 
the chairpersons with managerial responsibilities were often des- 
ignated as administrators, and thereby removed from the bargaining 
unit. At that point the move toward organizing larger units or 
divisions accelerated, lest a college have thirty or forty administra- 
tors, each supervising only a few instructors. However, the distinc- 
tion was not clear, and department chairpersons were considered 
faculty members in some contracts, administrators in others. 

Lombardi (1974) reports studies showing lengthy lists of 
responsibilities for department chairpersons: sixty-nine discrete 
items in one statement, fifty-one in another. However, he suggests 
that the duty statements appearing in collective bargaining agree- 
ments seldom contained ngore than fifteen items. The essential min- 
imum seemed to be providing orientation for new faculty members, 
involving faculty members in making departmental decisions, en- 
couraging faculty participation in professional activities, reporting 
departmental accomplishments, developing long-range departmen- 
tal goals, ascertaining the needs for equipment, preparing the 
department budget and overseeing the allocation of funds, planning 
curriculum changes with the faculty, reviewing trends in student 
characteristics, and reviewing new developments in similar depart- 
ments in other community colleges. 

Patterns of evaluating department and division chairpersons 
also reveal their duties. Hammons and Thomas (1980) have re- 
viewed these evaluation systems, and McCombs (1980) has provided 
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evaluation forms and instruments in such areas as instructional 
leadership, professional traits, management of departmental 
finances, and student recruitment. In a national survey of depart- 
ment chairpersons in community colleges, Thomas (1980) found 
that most of them wanted to be evaluated on the basis of results, 
whereas senior adniinistrators most commonly used a rating scale 
method. 



The chief executive officer's role has becom** increasingly 
complex. Evaluation of senior administrators has always been a 
responsibility of the governing board, although recently the faculty 
have participated by voting "no confidence" when an administrator 
falls out of their favor. These votes are usually not binding on the^ 
board, but tha^ body cannot afford to ignore them. Miller (1988) 
found that senior administrators are most often evaluated by 
committees of peers arid other staff members. 

Walker (1979) has characterized the less effective administra- 
tors as those who need to "defend the sanctity of their office" and 
who react with "counteraggressive behavior when under attack." 
They believe that they are supposed to make decisions, even 
unpopular ones, and to see that their orders are obeyed and the rules 
enforced. "They view decision making as a series of personal acts of 
courage, will, and purpose. . . . Over a period of time, because 
faculty members and students entertain a different notion of 
leadership, their activities come to be regarded by the administrator 
as perverse" (pp. 2-3). 

The more effective administrators are those who "accept the 
privileges and status of their office, but wear them lightly. They 
separate themselves, as individuals, from their office. . . . They 
regard themselves as working with faculty colleagues who deserve 
respect as fellow professionals" (p. 4). They work to reconcile the 
differences among the constituencies on campus, and they may even 
consider themselves expendable if the welfare of the institution 
requires thatahey leave. They consider administration a process, not 
a series of diixrrete events, and they tend to be good politicians. 
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"Their assurance apparently derives from ah intuitive knowledge of 
the organization and appropriate administrative roles rather than 
from naked self-confidence in the egotistical sense" (p. 5). The 
personality of the administrator still seems the most important 
ingredient. Some administrators have succeeded admirably, others 
failed terribly, even while adhering to ostensibly similar administra- 
tive styles in the same type of organization. 

College administration is not a responsibility assigned to a 
faculty member temporarily on leave from teaching responsibilities; 
it is more akin to the management of a large business corporation— 
which indeed the community college is. As Friedenberg (1965, p. 92) 
said of secondary school administrators,. they are "not professional 
educators in the sense that a physician, ah attorney, [and] a tax 
accountant are professionals. . . . They are specialists in keeping an 
essentially political enterprise from being strangled by conflicting 
community attitudes and pressures." 

The changes assailing community college administrators 
seem to have accelerated. Koltai (1980, p. 1) has noted: "The luxury 
of long-range planning is simply not available to us. . . . The status 
quo is no longer an option." As the 1980s began, more frequent 
accommodation was demanded of community colleges than at any 
other period in their history; "Enrollment slumps, collective 
bargaining agreements, redefined taxpayer priorities, legislative 
scrutiny, declining academic performance, and the advent of 
student consunierism" (p. 1) were contributing to the pace of 
change. iMore recently, several new circumstances have contrived to 
change the dynamics of college management. In order to ascertain 
compliance with state and federal regulations, the college counsel 
has become central to decision making. Where a bargaining unit 
exists, the union must be consulted on all but the most trivial 
decisions. The organization chart may show a staff pattern, but the 
lines of authority do not follow the boxes and arrows. State-level 
associations of deans, faculty members, and various college officers 
often take positions on legislation affecting the colleges that may 
run counter to the position that a member's home institution would 
prefer. Even though the conferees are staff members at locally 
governed colleges, they exert a form of state-level management. A 
shadow government has reduced the local districts' powers. 
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Collective Bargaining 

Colleciive bargaining swept into higher education on the 
coattails of legislation authorizing public employees to negotiate. 
As these laws were passed in various states in the 1960s and 1970s, 
employee groups ranging from refuse collectors to prison guards 
-gained union representation and began negotiating contracts. 
Within education, elementary and secondary school teachers were 
first to take advantage of the legislation— possibly because they were 
the furthest from professional autonomy (Kemerer and Baldridge, 
1975).iCommunity college faculties were next most likely to be rep- 
resented by a bargaining agent, with the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers their two 
most prominent agents. By 1980 authorizing legislation had been 
passed in half of the states. The spread of collective bargaining 
slowed notably in the 1980s as only two additional states passed 
authorizing legislation, but by mid-decade over two-thirds of the 
full-lime instructors in public community colleges were working 
under contracts negotiated collectively. The 295 contracts noted in 
Table 13 actually covered the faculty in over 60 percent of the 
colleges because many involved multicollege systems. 

The expansion of collective bargaining brought about a shift 
in admiijisiraiive roles. In general, it marked the demise of the 



T^.ble 13. Number of Faculty Collective Bargaining Contracts 
at Two-Year Colleges by Agents, 1966-1987. 



Year 


National 
Education 
Association 


American 
Federation 
of Teachers 


American 
Association 
of University 

Professors 


Independent 


Combination 
of Major 
Unions 


Total 


1966 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1970 


6 


3 


1 


10 


7 


27 


1975 


71 


52 


3 


23 


1 


150 


1980 


141 


72 


5 


16 


2 


236 


1985 


171 


82 


4 


25 


4 


286 


1987 


172 


84 


4 


27 


8 


295 



Sources: Hankin, 1975; National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in 
Higher Education and the Professions, Directories, Vols. 1-14. 
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concept of paternalism, with the pre sident as authority figure, and 
opened an era of political accommodation among contending 
forces. These changes were difficuU for many administrators, whose 
experience had not prepared them for their different roles, but the 
realities of managerrient within the confines of a negotiated contract 
so confronted them that they either learned to live with the 
restrictions or they left the practice. 

The scope of the contracts suggests the magnitude of their 
effect. Contract coverage includes contract management procedures; 
rights of bargaining agents; governance items, such as personnel 
policies and grievance procedures; academic items, such as class size 
and textbook selection; economic benefits; and working conditions, 
such as parking facilities and office space (Ernst, 1985). Under these 
broad headings practically everything concerning institutional 
functioning is negotiable. 

Collective bargaining drew a legal line between members of 
the bargaining unit and those outside it— between faculty, on the 
one side, and administrators and trustees, on the other. It also 
expanded the number of detailed rules of procedure. It prevented 
administrators from making ad hoc decisions about class size or 
scheduling, faculty assignments, committee structures, budget 
allocations, funding of special projects, and a n.yriad of other 
matters, both great and small. It forced a more formalized, imper- 
sonal pattern of interaction, denying whatever vestige of collegiality 
the staff in community colleges might have aspired to. It brought 
the role cf the legal expert to the fore and magnified the number of 
people who must be consulted each time a decision is considered. 

Swift (1979) studied the effects of the negotiated contract on 
Minnesota community colleges and found that, although job 
security and fringe benefits were enhanced, managerial authority, 
campus communication, and faculty involvement in institutional 
decision making were impaired. At a California community college, 
according to a report by Armstrong (1978), administrators felt that 
collective bargaining had reduced their flexibility in assigning 
tasks. Ernst (1985) also pointed out that the faculty collectively had 
gained power in governance but individually had lost freedom in 
defining their own work roles. 

Still, as evidenced by bargaining-unit elections, most instruc- 
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tors prefer unionization because, as Andrew and Henry (1983) 
reported, faculty at colleges with unions earn nigher salaries and 
teach fewer students than their counterparts in similar institutions 
without unions. And more money and fewer students are among the 
highest of all faculty-held values. Unionization must also be 
credited with the tendency of the faculty in some states to create 
stronger statewide organizations and gain a greater voice in 
legislative halls. In this context the observation that "the poverty of 
scholars is of inestimable worth in this money-getting nation/' 
made by the president of Harvard ih vl869, sounds ever more quaint 
(Eliot, [1869] 1978, p. 571). 

Collective bargaining seems also to have accelerated a move 
to larger institutional units. In multicampus districts where the 
faculty bargains as a district-wide unit, the district-level administra- 
tion aggregates power, weakening the autonomy of the individual 
campuses. Kintzer (1984) found bargaining to be the only activity 
that administrators in multicollege districts consistently regarded as 
the prime responsibility of the district central office. In states where 
the faculty bargaining unit negotiates a master contract for all the 
colleges, powerogravitates toward the state level. At best, this 
concentration of power may result in a federal system, in which 
certain powers are reserved for the individual colleges; at worst, the 
colleges become single statewide institutions, with branch cam- 
puses in the different localities. 

Lombardi (1979a), who traced the effects of collective bar- 
gaining on administrators, showed that most accepted it reluctant- 
ly, recognizing that it reduced them to ministerial functionaries 
carrying out the decisions made during the negotiations. Other 
administrators, however, actually welcomed collective bargaining- 
some because it enabled them to join forces with the union bu- 
reaucracy in controlling the faculty; some because it gave them the 
opportunity to avoid responsibility for their decisions. It has also 
increased the administrators' reliance on attorneys whose role is to 
interpret the contracts. 

Under collective bargaining the faculty gained prerogatives 
in establishing the conditions of the workplace, up to and including 
a say in institutional governance. Administrators lost the freedom to 
act according to general principles and. were forced to attend to the 
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procedures specified in the contracts. Both parties were restrained 
from reaching private agreements. In general, an informal relation- 
ship of faculty and administration as unequal parties became a 
formal compact of near equals. And governance and management 
patterns shifted notably as union representatives, administrators, 
and various committees and associations composed of people from 
within and outside the college district made more of the decisions 
affecting college operations. 

Attempts at Efficiency 

Various efforts to make community colleges more efficient 
have been undertaken, in order to increase student learning and, at 
the same time, maintain cost-effectiveness. Attempts have been 
made to lower costs, increase staff efficiency, make the college 
accessible to more students, cut student attrition, and manage the 
physical plant more.^ffcctively. However, increased productivity in 
one area might lead to a decrease in another; for example, success in 
attracting different ypcs of students to community colleges might 
increase the costs of instruction. Further, measuring productivity by 
the number of students processed through a class in a given time 
equates the outputs of education with those of a factory. And 
indeed, using that definition, studies such as one conducted by 
Berchin (1972) did find productivity related in large measure to class 
size and to reproducible media. 

The concept of management by objectives (MBO), first pop- 
ularized by Drucker (1954), has made inroads in. college administra- 
tion. The advantages of MBO seemed to center on its demanding that 
all staff members define in measurable terms what they in^Vrided to 
accomplish. It thus formed a base for staff accountability and helped 
the staff coordinate their activities around common goals. Critics of 
MBO found it too time consuming and too mechanistic, but its 
proponents concluded that it brought college processes out from 
behind what the public perceived as a curtain of secrecy designed to 
conceal waste and irieffid'^ncy. 

The changes in student composition occasioned by the re- 
duced traditional college-age population led to the introduction of 
marketing. Always alert to new programs to attract different types of 
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students, administrators in many colleges began accelerating their 
promotional activities rind coordinating them with particular 
programs. These administrators advanced a number of arguments to 
explain their actions. For example, they contended that the college 
was best serving its community by extensively promoting its wares. 
They also noted that college officials must protect their programs 
against the incursions of senior colleges and proprietary schools, 
which themselves had stepped up efforts to attract students long 
considered the proper clients for the community colleges. Johnson 
(1979) defined marketing as an integration of promotional activities 
with programs designed particularly for certain population 
segments and offered at times and places convenient to those groups. 
He considered it important for college managers to understand mar- 
keting, convince other staff members of its importance, and put all 
elements of the college into a marketing stance, and he advocated 
organizing marketing task forces to work with instructors and other 
staff members in devising and promoting new programs. By 1988 a 
sizable percentage of the nation's community colleges had organized^ 
marketing divisions (Bogart and Galbraith, 1988). 

Institutional Research 

Every increase in federal- and state-level categorical pro- 
grams has led to an increased need for data to be provided by the 
campuses. In many cases responsibility for gathering the data has 
been assigned to the offices of admissions and records, but because 
of the flood of requests, institutional research received a boost. As 
extramural grants and contracts were opened to community 
colleges, institutional research offices became more involved in 
proposal' writing. And as the computer became ubiquitous, more 
sophisticated data tabulations could be made. 

A study coordinated by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges at UCLA (Rbueche and Boggs, 1968) assessed the status of 
institutional research in community colleges in the 1960s, tracing its 
scope, the number and type of studies completed, and the number of 
institutions with research coordinators. Full-time research coordina- 
tors were found in only about one iri five community colleges, usually 
the larger institutions. In two of five colleges, responsibility for 
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institutional research was assigned to an administrator who also had 
other duties, and' in two of five, no regular staff membeT- had 
responsibility for coordinating institutional studies. Institutional 
research studies addressed students, programs, and institutional 
operations, with a few studies of faculty and student personnel 
services also under way. The authors concluded that the key to- 
running a successful research office was a commitment by the 
president, who insisted on good data on which to base educational 
decisions. 

Subsequent studies of institutional research in community col- 
leges revealed that institutional research offices were established in 
increasing proportion during the 1970s but that they oi>erated on 
small budgets, in no case exceeding 1 percent of the total operating 
budget. Knapp (1979) found institutional research offices /typically 
staffed with only one or two persons. 1 hose offices were seen as arms 
of the administration, providing data to the top administrators while 
conducting few, if any, studies on behalf of the faculty. Chalker (1981) 
found that most rural college presidents viewed the function of 
institutional research as limited to the compilation of reports. 

The highest priority for institutional research has been 
topics concerned with students, including enrollment trends, stu- 
dent characteristics, and follow-up studies. According to Watten- 
barger (Educational Testing Service, 1976), data gathering can be 
properly focused if college staff members ask certain questions-"for 
example, ''What effect does probation status have on students? What 
teaching procedures are most cost-effective? What schedule provides 
the most effecti'^e use of facilities?" Wattenbarger recommended that 
institutional research resiK)nsibiliries be assigned to one person, who 
would coordinate all the college's research activities. He also 
recommended that administrators establish an institution-wide 
advisory committee; provide adequate financial support for the 
research office; urge instructors to participate by suggesting studies 
and taking an active role in collecting and interpreting data; 
encourage research coorriinators to meet with their counterparts in 
other institutions; maintain proper filing systeins; publish and 
distribute findings; and enlist the aid of as many people as possible in 
interpreting and acting on the results. .However, few colleges have 
attended to these recommendations. In 1987 the community colleges 
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of Southern California averaged only .67 PTE institutional researcher 
each—hardly enough to fill out the data request forms that flowed in 
from governmental agencies (Wilcox, 1987). 

Losak (1986) has prvsented a more realistic view of institu- 
tional research, demonstrating, that it follows institutional prior 
ties^and concerns. As enrollments decrease, much research is devoted 
to tracing sources of students and to determining ways of retaining 
them in the institution. As calls for institutional accountability 
come to the fore, research seeks information on student outcomes, 
such as transfer rates and job getting. Institutional research has 
become integral to the college's marketing efforts. 

Some commentators have spoken in favor of statewide 
coordination of community college institutional research, so that 
uniform data will be made available. Statewide coordination seems 
likely, as several states are building student and management 
information systems using common data drawn from all institu- 
tions; Illinois, Hawaii, Washington, and Maryland offer the best 
examples of statewide information systems. 

The recent demands for outcomes assessment could enhance 
institutional research at the local level if all studies of institutional 
impact were coordinated through the institutional research (IR) 
office. Most current attempts at demonstrating institutional effect are 
crude: here a methodologically suspect accounting of the fiscal 
contribution a college makes to its region, there a report of the 
number of people showing up for community service classes or 
tuning in to the college's television channel. But follow-up surveys of 
former students, the earliest form of institutional assessment, are still 
popular, particularly among managers of occupational programs; it 
is j-are to find the head of a nursing program who cannot tell exactly 
the number of former students who passed the state licensure 
examination and who are working in the region, the salaries they are 
earning, and their satisfaction with their job and with the preparation 
for it that they received. Other institution or program-level follow-up 
studies address transfer and job-getting rates. These studies could be 
coordinated with assessments of student learning, and periodic 
reports of college effects could be issued. Only in the rare institution, 
though, has this role been assumed by the IR office. In most, the 
reports on outcomes are provided sporadically and inconsistently. 
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Issues 

Several issues swirl around the concepts of governance and 
administration. What elements of control should be maintained by 
state agencies? What should be reserved for the local institutions? Is 
multicollege or multicampus the better form? 

The college as a learning enterprise does not operate well 
when it is managed as a factory with inputs, process, and outputs as 
the modeh Can the anarchical elements of collegiality coexist with 
contracts negotiated by distant representatives? Is management by 
objectives feasible? Vague and often conflicting aspirations affect 
every classroom and administrative office. 

How can the college maintain consistent direction when 
numerous organized groups within and outside the institution all 
demand to participate in governance? Will the local district become 
a hollow shell as informal organization's exert greater influence? 

Issues of productivity and accountability have been raised 
continually. How can staff members be held responsible for their 
actions when most of fhe decisions that affect them areireyondThen- 
control? Does the larger bureaucracy protect the staff from external 
scrutiny? Do formalized grievance procedures enhance or retard 
individual responsibility and creativity? 

Institutional research coordinators spend most of their time 
gathering data to. fiii out reports requested by external agencies. 
How can they expand their efforts to serve the college by gathering 
information necessary for program construction, accurate enroll- 
ment projections, and college efficiency and accountability? 

As the colleges have grown larger and more complex, 
administrators, faculty members, and trustees all have had to adjust. 
The only certainty is that, regardless of the form of governance and 
the models of administration adopted, these adjustments will have 
to be made with increasing frequency. 
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Finances: 

Sustaining and 
Allocating Resources 

Trends in financing community colleges have followed shifts in 
institutional purpose and mode of organization. The colleges have 
expanded so that they enroll half of the people who begin college; 
they can no longer be considered merely alternative institutions for 
students who do not wish to leave their hometown to go to a univer- 
sity. They have become large enterprises, some with budgets exceed- 
ing the $100 million mark. 

When the colleges were small, they made modest demands on 
public funds. Few people outside the institutions cared where the 
colleges* money came from or how they spent it. But when they and 
their budgets grew large and began competing for sizable funds 
with other public agencies, they became much more prominent. 
And when inflation and rapidly increasing enrollments drove costs 
upward at a phenomenal rate, the colleges' support base came under 
ever-increasing legislative scrutiny. 

The public colleges have always had to operate in a political 
arena. Since 1907, when the first junior college enabling legislation 
was passed in California, there has been continual legislative 
activity on their behalf. The colleges had been organized as exten- 
sions of the secondary schools, deriving their support through the 
public school budgets, but that changed as soon as independent 
community college districts were organized. Even so, their support 
continued to come predominantly from local tax funds. The usual 
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pattern was for the local district to provide a fixed sum of money per 
student in attendance, with state aid. minimizing the differences 
among districts of va.ying wealth. The proportion of stale aid was 
quite small: Augenblick (1978) reported it at an average of less than 
5 percent of all public college revenues in the 1920s. During most of 
the pre-World War II era, student tuition and fees provide,' more 
funds to the community colleges than the states did. Richardson 
and Leslie (1980) noted that in 1934 local districts provided 84 
percent of the colleges' support, with student fees accounting for 
most of the remainder. But even in those earl> years, there was much 
variation among states: Eells (1931) showed that student tuition 
made up 77 percent of the financial support for the Texas colleges, 
whereas in California taxpayers from the students' home districts 
provided the colleges with 81 percent of their operating funds. 

Over the years community college funding has been marked 
by shifting proportions coming from tuition, local taxes, and state 
revenues. However, as shown in Table 14, the trend has been for the 
st^.es to pick up an increasingly larger share than the local districts. 
This trend was furthered in the late 1970s, when California's 
Proposition 13 limited tne property tax to I percent of the 1975-76 
assessed valuation, with a maximum ota 2 percent annual increase. 
Local community college districts found their major sources of 



Table 14: Percentages of Income from Vanous Sources 
for Public Two-Year Colleges, 1918-1986. 



Source 



Year 





I93(F 




1950' 


1959 


1965 


1975 


1986 


6 


14 


11 


9 


11 


13 


15 


16 


0 


0 


2 


I 


I 


4 


8 


10 


0 


0 


28 


26 


29 


34 


45 


47 


94 


85 


57 


49 


44 


33 


24 


17 
1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


I 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


12 


6 


6 


6 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


7 


1 


3 



Tuition and fees 
Federal aid 
Slate aid 
Local aid 

Private gifts and grants 
Auxiliary ser\'ices 
Other 



^Includes local junior colleges only 

Soiircesi Starrak and Hughes, 1954, p. 28; Medsker and Tillm-, 1971, p. 115: 
National Center for Education Statistics, Current Funds, Revenues, and Expenditures . . . , 
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funds effeciually capped and were forced suddenly lo look lo the 
stale for iheir funds. Within two years the state's share of commun- 
ity college revenues increased from 42 to nearly 80 percent. Several 
other states— notably, Arizona, Colorado, Hawaii, Illinois, and 
Washington— passed legislation similar to California's Proposition 



There as considerable variation in support patterns among 
the states. For example/ community colleges in Texas receive more 
than half of their money from the state, 15 percent from the local 
district. Among other states with well-developed community college 
systems, Illinois receives roughly one-third state, one-third local 
funding; Arizona receives one-fourth state, one-half local funding; 
and Missouri receives slightly less than half from the state and 
slightly less than one-third from local sources. Community colleges 
in Delaware, Utah, and Washington receive more than 80 percent of 
their funding from the state, while those in Kansas and Wisconsin 
receive less than 30 percent from that source. Ahhough tuition 
charges accounted for around one-sixth of the colleges' operating 
.^^udgets nationwide, the colleges in several states derived more than 
one-fourth of their revenue from their students, whereas students in 
California paid a token $100— hardly more than it cost the colleges 
to collect it. Most of the recent increase in federal support comes in 
the form of direct aid to students. 

In 1984 community colleges in ten states received smaller 
increases in state appropriations than the iiuiversities in those 
states; colleges in another ten states received larger increases; in the 
remaining states the colleges and universities had about the same 
rate of increase or decrease. Some of the differences, though, were 
quite marked. For \example, the California community colleges' 
slate appropriation increased by 3 percent, whereas thV appropria- 
tion for the state's universities went up by more than 20 percent. On 
the other hand, in Pennsylvania, while the community colleges' 
appropriations increased by 49 percent, those for the pijblic 
universities in the state went up by only a^^ound 10 percent (*\State 
Appropriations for Higher Education," 1984). In states where the 
colleges receive no funds from local taxing districts, the state 
appropriations increased by 14 percent on average between 1985 and 
1987 and by 12 percent between 1986 and 1988. In states wliere the 
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colleges are funded by a combination of state and local sources, the 
increase in state funds averaged 11 percent between the two former 
years and 7 percent between the latter (Hines and Pruyne, 1988). 

Watteribarger and Vader (1986), in their summar^ of recent 
trends in community college funding, noted that the "expansionist 
60s^' had given way to a 'gradual erosion" of the colleges' finances 
in the 4970s. In the 1980s the colleges made up for the shortfall by 
increasing the percentage of the operating budget contributed by 
tuition and by increasing the funds derived from various individual 
efforts, such as selling services or renting out land. Local funds v/ere 
decreasing, and state funds, although increasing, had decreased as a 
percentage of the total operating budget. By way of compensation, 
the colleges tended to decrease current expenditures by deferring 
maintenance and equipment purchases, freezing new employment, 
reassigning staff, and increasing the use of part-time faculty. 

Capital-outlay projects have usually been funded differently 
from operating budgets. Some states require the colleges to present 
long-term plans on the need for buildings and facilities, plans that 
have been difficult to defend in an era of rapidly shifting enroll- 
ments. And when appropriations become hard to obtain, capital- 
outlay projects are among the first to be curtailed. Some-states 
require a bond issue to finance college buildings. Although the 
community colleges in many states occupy handsome quarters, 
their policies of reaching out to offer classes in a variety of off- 
campus localities have reduced their need for new buildings for 
traditional instruction. However, special-purpose buildings, espe- 
cially for newly evolving technical programs, are in high demand. 

* 

Funding Patterns 

Increased complexity in patterns of state reimbursement has 
accompanied the increased proportion of funds coming from the 
state. Wattenbarger and Starnes (1976) listed four typical models for 
state support: negotiated budget, unit-rate formula, minimum 
foundation, and cost-based program funding. Negotiated budget 
funding is arranged annually with the state legislature or a state 
board. Used especially in states where all or nearly all the commu- 
nity college funds come from the state, negotiated budgets demand a 
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high level of institutional accountability for funds expended. 
Budgets tend to be incremental; one year's support reflects the prior 
year's, with increments or reductions based on funds available, 
changing costs, and the introduction or suspension of various 
programs. 

Under the unit-rate formula, the state allocates funds to 
colleges on the basis of a formula that specifies a certain number of 
dollars per unit of measure. The unit of measure may be a full-time- 
student equivalent (FTSE), the numb**r of students in certain 
programs, the credit hours generated, or some combination of 
measures. 

The minimum foundation plan is a modification of the unit- 
rate formula. State allocations are made at a variable rate that 
depends on the amount of local tax funding available to the 
institution. The allocation may be expressed either as a set dollar 
amount minus the local funds available per student or as a 
proportion of the approved district budget minus the amount 
provided by the local contributions. In either case the intent is to, 
provide more state funds to colleges where local support is less. 
Inequities in local support among community college districts are 
smaller than those among lower-school districts because commu- 
nity college districts tend to be larger, and therefore more likely to 
include both wealthy and poor neighborhoods, and their students 
come from a broader range of the population. Still, considerable 
variation exists because community college attendance is not 
mandator>% so that districts can differ widely in the proportion of 
the population they serve. 

The cost-based funding model provides state allocations 
based on actual expenditures. In this model state funds are allocated 
on the basis of program functions, specifically budgeted objectives, 
and detailed instructional categories. Local tax funds may or may 
not be factored into the formulas, and the appropriations vary 
greatly among institutions, depending on the costs of the programs 
they offer. 

The funding formulas are often complex, and whatever 
formula is adopted benefits certain institutions, certain programs, 
and certain classes of students while penalizing others. The com- 
mon practice of reimbursing colleges on the basis of FTSEs may 
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penalize institutions with higher proportions of part-timers. 
Although reimbursement for occupational students is made at a 
different rate than for those enrolled in the lower-cost academic 
programs, costs vary among all the programs. And because of the 
differences in facilities used, staff salaries, types of students enrolled, 
and so on, absolute parity among ins titutions can never be achieved. 

There is no consistent pattern in state funding for special 
student groups or for students in particular curricula. Some states 
rim support to the colleges according to enrollment in several 
different curriculum categories, each carrying a different reimburse- 
ment formula, and provide additional funds.for particular groi os 
of students as well. In twenty-three states senior citizens are given 
waivers of tuition or fees, and displaced homeniakers or displaced 
workers in twenty states get various types of aid. Unemployed 
students receive aid in fourteen states, and prisoners receive aid in 
eleven states (Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 1987). 
These inconsistencies make generalizing about funding a complir 
cated exercise. Categories of curriculum and students qualifying for 
various levels of aid shift continually. 

Over the years the community college funding agents have 
attempted to solve several complex problems. The first is for state 
aid' to be equalized, so that colleges in the districts with less of a 
local tax base do not suffer excessively from lower funding. Various 
formulas have been derived, with the result that the proportion of 
state aid going to the wealthier districts is reduced and that to the 
poorer districts increased. One solution has been to recommend full 
state funding, giving all colleges an equal proportion regardless of 
the local wealth. 

Differential program payments point up another dilemma. 
Some programs arc of most public benefit and therefore worthy of 
the highest support. General education, a low-cost program, falls in 
this category. The highest-cost programs, such as some of the 
technician-training curricula, demand more money per student, but 
their benefit may be more for the individual than for the public 
The continual budget formula adjustments in every state point Ip 
the impossibility of reconciling that issue. 

Another major issue in funding is the linkage between 
funding and enrollment. An enrollment-based funding pattern 
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calculates allocations by using student head count or fuU-time- 
studeiit equivalent to appropriate funds. Many efforts, have been 
made to separate funding from this pattern, because costs of 
instruction— which are nearly all based on academic staff salaries, 
libraries, and maintenance-^are constant, whereas enrollments fluc- 
tuate. If each year's appropriations are based on student enrollment, 
, great distortions in revenues calculated against expenditures can 
result. However, alternative patterns of funding, such as a certain 
base rate calculated according to overall district population 
regardless of enrollment, have never succeeded. The proponents of 
decoupling, as that is called, have argued that expenditures for the 
various categories of activities may not be related to enrollments. 
For example, the expenditures on physical plan^ depend more on 
the age of the buildings than on the number of students occupying 
them. The net result, however, is that the formulas for funding 
become more complex (Fonte, 1985). 

Breneman and Nelson (1981) examined community college 
funding patterns from the point of view of the economist .and 
concluded that no one system can possibly accommodate all 
purposes. They found that the various taxonomies purporting to 
describe community college funding patterns were not based on 
mutually exclusive categories. They categorized the several choices 
that must be made in defining financing plans: funding from the 
state only or a combination of state and local funding; tuition as a 
fixed percentage of costs or on some other basis; budgets negotiated 
or followinf^ statutory formulas; financing credit courses only or 
funds for noncredit; treating community colleges in isolation or 
making their support relative to other segments of higher educa- 
tion; deriving a proper formula based on recovery costs, average 
daily attendance, student credit hours, or other measures. 

Breneman and Nelson summarized their conclusions as 
follows: Remedial education should be tuition-free because it is a 
true extension of lower-school work, which is tuition-free; occupa- 
tional programs providing training for particular industries should 
receive at least partial support from the industries that benefit; 
community education primarily for personal enrichment should be 
self-supporting; community college students do not necessarily 
receive less support than their counterparts in public universities, 
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because university costs for lower-division instruction alone cannot 
be accurately calculated; student aid should be restricted to students 
enrolled at least half-time; and finance formulas should be devised 
to reflect differences in program costs and differences in unit costs 
associated with college size. 

Tuition and Student Aid 

Questions of the proper balance between local and state 
funding are no more controversial ii^an the issues surrounding the 
tuition and fees paid by students. Many two-year-college leaders 
have advocated a no-tuition or a low-tuition policy for their 
institutions, which they felt were natural extensions of the free 
public schools. However, their views were not shared by many 
outside the institutions. Even in California, where no tuition was 
charged until the mid-1980s, only 56 percent of the respondents to a 
1979 survey of the public were aware that credit courses could be 
taken free (Field Research Corporation, 1979, p. 20). 

After studying the history of tuition charges, Lombardi 
(1976) concluded that the issue was not whether tuition should be 
charged but how much. He reported a 1941 survey of a national 
sample of educators, editors, and other officials that found only a 
small majority affirming free tuition for public junior colleges. And 
although the 1947 President's Commission on Higher Education 
stressed the importance of making.public education free through 
grade 14, nearly all the community colleges organized in the 1950s 
and 1960s charged tuition. In 1970 the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education urged that students pay a larger share of 
instructional costs as a way of saving the private sector of higher 
education. As Lombardi (1976) put it, the concept of no tuition was 
destined to abort early in its development. Perhaps Eells (1931) 
anticipated what was coming when he quoted a speaker at the 1928 
annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
who said, "Many people, including those who are careful students 
of education finance, share the opinion that when the student has 
monetary investment, he is going to attack the problem of education 
more seriously than . . . when it is handed to him for the asking'' 
(p. 123). 
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Well into the 1930s the difference between tuition costs in 
two-year collegiesand in public universities was not large. Between 
28 and 37 percent of two-year colleges were charging less than $50 
tuition during the .1920s and 1930s, and most others charged less 
than $150; the highest was $200. During the 1970s a student in the 
typical state saved only around $200-$400 in tuition per year by 
attending a community college rather than a state university. The 
greater savings accrued to the students who commuted, living at 
homeand working part-time. 

In the public sector, community college tuition recently has 
increased at a higher annual rate than tuition at four-year colleges. 
By the end of the 1970s, tuition at two-year colleges averaged around 
60 percent of the tuition charged in four-year colleges. And whereas 
the median tuition stayed under $100 from the beginnings of the 
community colleges through the 1950s, it moved to 3100-$199 in the 
1960s and $200-$299 in the 1970s. By the end of the decade, it was 
over $300, and by 1987 it had leaped to nearly $700. 

The pressure for increasing tuition has usually come from 
state legislators seeking ways of holding down appropriations. 
Their arguments have been that the people who benefit from going 
to college should pay and that students will take their education 
more seriously if their own money is at stake. The counterargu- 
ments are that the entire population benefits when more of its 
members have been educated and that equity demands ^hat low- 
income students not be forced to pay the same tuition as the sons 
and daughters of wealthy parents, because such charges represent a 
higher percentage of family income for the former group. 

The most common type of tuition is a fixed rate for full-time 
students and a uniform credit-hour rate for all others. When full- 
time rates are charged^ they act as an incentive for students to enroll 
in more courses per term. Where rates per credit hour are charged, 
they usually eventuate in the part-timers paying a higher per-course 
rate. 

Whereas tuition usually represents a portion of the costs of 
instruction, studeh? fees are for special services that may not be 
required for all students. Optional fees may include use of labora- 
tories or special equipment for certain courses, parking fees, library 
fines, and special fees for late registration or for changes of pro- 
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gram. Some states limit the total amount or the types of fees that 
colleges may charge, but in others the colleges attempt to collect 
reimbursements for a wide array of services. 

Variations in tuition are wide, depending on the college, the 
state, and the classification of student; in I986~871hey ranged from 
$100 in California to $1,785 in Vermont (Palmer, 1987b). Colleges 
that derive much of their support locally are usually permitted to 
establish their own tuition, within certain limits. Out-of-state and 
foreign students usually pay at a higher rate, as do certain categories 
of part-time, aduh, and evening-division students. In some states at 
least a minimum tuition must be charged; in others the legislature 
establishes a maximum. But state policy almost invariably fixes 
community college tuition at a lower rate than for the public senior 
institutions because legislators usually want the community col- 
leges to serve as a low-cost alternative for beginning college 
students. 

In the early years tuiiion and fees represented a major source 
of institutional income. They declined as a percentage of total 
revenues in the 1950s, but then began a steady rise. They have 
provided a conduit for federal aid that might not otherwise run to 
the community college. And even though mechanisms for distribut- 
ing state financial aid to students, are imperfect because of the 
limitations on part-time attendance, -problems of assessing the 
financial condition of students* (amilies, and the difficulty in 
accommodating adult, independent students— all three conditions 
more prevalent in community colleges than in other sectors— the 
Slates have been able to enhance equity by providing funds to the 
Iow..r-income groups. This has proved a significant method of 
equalizing opportunity. 

By the mid-1980s federal and state aid to students had become 
a foundation stone of college funding. Around $18 billion was 
being advanced to higher education in the form of grants to special 
categories of students and loans to students from middle-income as 
well as low-income families. Table 15 depicts the proportions going 
to each sector of institutions, showing the dramatic increase in the 
proportion going to the proprietary schools. The national com- 
munity college associations were united in their support of student 
aid programs, even though the funds were a mixed blessing because 
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Table 15» Shares of Pell Gra'its by Sectors, 1973-1987. 



Year 


Two-Year Colleges 


Four-Year Colleges 


Proprietary 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




24.8 


4.0 


41.4 


22.0 


7 4 


1975-76 


26.1 


3.0 


39.0 


21.9 


9.0 


1977-78 


24.3 


2.4 


42.8 


20.9 


8.9 


1979-80 


21.8 


2.8 


39.6 


25.3 


10.5 


1981-82 


18.7 


2.7 


40.7 


24.4 


13.5 


1983-84 


18.5 


2.8 


38.0 


21.8 


18.8 


1985-86 


18.8 


2.5 


37.0 


I9..5 


22.1 


1986-87 


18.7 


2.3 


35.7 


18.5 > 


24.8 



Sowrcw:. Gillespie and Oirlson, 1983; Lewis and Merisotis, 1987. 



they enabled potential students to marriculate at the higher-cost 
universities and proprietary vocational schools. Without the 
availability of aid, the latter group, the fastest-growing sector and 
the colleges* main competition in many ai^eas, would close their 
doors. 

In reviewing the issues of equity and efficiency in tuition 
charges, Breneman and Nelson (1981) argue for higher-tuition/ 
higher-aid strategy. It is possible for colleges to set tuition at a level 
that reflects the balance between private and public benefits and still 
maintain equity by running financial aid to low-income students. 
The problem of aid systems that penalize students who enroll for 
only one or two courses can be offset by a state's paying the tuition 
for anyone taking a course considered of prime use— for example, a 
person on welfare who takes a course in an occupational program. 
Increased student aid should properly be used for tuition payments 
lest the incentive for students to enroll in college and receive 
financial aid to pay living costs lead to the system's being viewed as 
an adjunct to welfare. Breneman and Nelson believe that commu- 
nity college students receive adequate aid, since more of them live at 
home and work while attending school and hence their overall costs 
are much lower, 

Richardson and Leslie (1980) recommend that different 
tuition rates be charged for different programs, since students in the 
high-cost, high-demand programs (such as the allied health fields) 
should pay more. This would hot discriminate against low-income 
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groups, since full-time students receive assistance based on the costs 
of the programs they attend. Richardson and Leslie also recommend 
tuition waivers for needy students who are ineligible for outside aid 
and the elimination of tuition waivers for **the more affluent senior 
citizen who takes advantage of continuing education or community 
services'* (p. 40). 

Problems in Funding 

The increases in tuition and financial aid to students and the 
shifting of the major source of support from local to state tax 
revenues were the most dramatic, but not the only, problems 
affecting community college finance. Sizable salary gains were 
made by instructors working under negotiated contracts, but staff 
productivity, by any measure, did not increase. This was no surprise 
to students of educational structures; in fact. Coombs (1968) had 
outlined an impending educational crisis worldwide because, since 
teachers' productivity does not rise along with their salaries, the 
costs per student must rise. Hence, each year an educational system 
needs more finances simply to accomplish the same results as the 
previous year. As he put it, *To assume that costs per student will be 
held at a stanu;>:i;i by far-reaching, economy-producing innova- 
tions still to be introduced is to indulge in fantasy" (p. 51). No 
innovation can rescue educational systems irom serious financial 
difficulty as costs accelerate in what he called one of the last 
handicMft industries. 

The fiscal problems were accentuated by the different types of 
students. Many observers had applauded the institutions' attempts 
to reach ''new students," but few considered the added costs that 
came along with them. *'New or expanded functions of the colleges 
such as community services, career education programs, special 
programs for disadvantaged and minority students, financial aid, 
health services, and counseling accompany the increases in 
enrollment. Instructional innovation generates experiments, new 
teaching methods, and technical devices that often cost more money 
and usually increase the unit cost of education" (Lombardi, 1973b, 
p. 13). The extra costs of campus law enforcement, utilities, and 
theft that resulted from offering night classes for part-timers were 
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rarely calculated. And. few colleges could properly fund the small 
•classes arid personal attention necessary to teach the less well- 
prepared students who had so swelled enrollments since the 1960s. 
Even extramurally funded programs added to costs when additional 
people had to be employed to administer them. 

Although transferring costs from the local districts to the 
states seemed merely to shift the problems, not to solve them, some 
benefits did accrue. As Breneman (1979) noted, because the 
proportion of school-age children in the population was declining 
and the proportion of older people increasing, aiid because state and 
local governments traditionally have had responsibility for the 
support of their younger rather than their older citizens, state and 
local governments would probably be in a better cash position in 
coming years. Nonetheless, senior institutions had begun compet- 
ing for lower-income students who brought financial aid with them 
and for occupationally directed students who found programs of 
their choice as the universities expanded their career education 
efforts. 

Controlling expenditures has been difficult because educa- 
tion is labor-intensive, but it is not impossible. If it were, expendi- 
tures would not differ from college to college as much as they do. 
The per capita cost, the most common measure, is generally derived 
by dividing the total cost of operation of a college by the number of 
full-time-student equivalents. Sometimes it is determined by cost 
per credit hour— that is, total cost divided by the number of credit 
hours taken by students. This concept of per capita costs nearly 
always refers to current expense of education and rarely to capital- 
outlay expenditures'. The cost per student varies according to the 
mix of piograms that a college offers; some courses cost more than 
others. Another element of per capita costs is the price of the 
instructors. Instructors with long tenure and doctorates cost more 
than those with shorter tenure and without the doctorate. 

Bowen (1981) reported considerably less difference in 
expenditures per suident among types of institutions than among 
different institutions of the same type. Using data from 268 
institutions sampled from among those that had reported in the 
Higher Education Geneial Information Survey in 1976-77, he 
showed that the median \penditure per full-time freshman or 
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sophoniore student equivalent was $2,020 at public research univer- 
sities, $2,025 at comprehensive universities and colleges, $1,959 at 
two-year colleges. But the range for public two-year colleges was 
from $1,102 to $4,150. Data from each state also revealed wide 
disparities, although the range within states was not nearly as great. 
Bowen ascribed these differences among community colleges to 
variance in the relative emphasis on expensive occupational 
programs and less costly academic programs. 

Where does the money go? Half is devoted to instruction and 
instructional support services. This is a higher proportion than the 
42 percent that the universities spend on instruction. As shown in 
Table 16, the proportions shifted somewhat between 1977 and 1986; 
but, because of continual changes in federal data collection defini- 
tions and categories, the shift may be more apparent than real. 

Solving the Problems 

In order to balance budgets, thecolleges have given financial 
planning a more prominent role and have instituted hiring freezes 

Table 16. Index of Expenditures (in Constant Dollars) 
per Full-Time Student Equivalent at Public Two-Ycar Colleges, 1977-1986. 

^_ Categories of Expenditures 

Plant ' 
Operation 



Year 


Instruction 


Administrative 


Libraries 


and 
Maintenance 


Scholarships 


Total 


1977 


$1,653 


S 961 


5113 


S363 


S94 


$3,184 




52% 


so% 


4?o 


WTo 


3% 


1980 


1.588 


980 


10! 


371 


73 


3J13 




5iro 


$\% 


3?o 


12% 


2% 


1982 


1,538 


912 


102 


371 


62 


3,015 




51% 




3?o 


\2% 


2?i 


1984 


1,521 


961 


88 


363 


60 


2,996 




51?o 


32?o 


STo 


12?o 


2% 


1986 


1,753 


1,163 


101 


418 


77 


3,512 




50fo 


33?o 


3% 


12% 


2?o 



Source: Accalculated data from Stern and Chandler, 1988, p. 100; Grant and 
Sny Jer, 1986, p. 168. 
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and made. selective cuts in personnel, equipment, courses, activities, 
and services. Cuts in |>ersonnel are the most difficult to effect 
because oL contracts, tenure, and seniority, to say nothing of the 
personal upheaval they entail. The colleges Iiave tried to foster 
managerial efficiency- by employing efficiency* exix?rts and training 
staff members in budget management. Tliey also have responded to 
fiscal exigencies by making more effective use of physical facilities, 
including year-round use of buildings, scheduling patterns that 
distribute class offerings over more of the day, and the use of rented 
space. 

Placing faculty members in contact with more students 
through larger classes or increased teaching hours lias been a 
favored method of increasing faculty productivity, but that !ias not 
been an easily implemented reform because of the tradition 
equating low teaching load with quality. Similarly, the economies 
desired by introducing reproducible media for instruction have not 
been readily seen. Some economy in instruction has been effected 
where faculty rnembers have begun awarding credit for prior 
experience; the appeal of assessing what students know ratlier tlian 
tlie time they iiave spent in the classroom lies in the savings in 
instructor salaries and cost of facilities. 

Several commentators, including Lombardi (1973b, 1979c), 
Sussman (1978), and Wattenbarger (1978), have listed these and 
other ways to control exix?nditures throiigh better planning and, 
sfjccifically, by reducing the number of low-enrollment classes, 
restricting staff leaves and travel, employing more hourly-rate 
faculty members, offering courses in rented facilities off campus, 
using reproducible media, encouraging eiirly retirement of staff, 
reducing student support ser\'ices, such as tutoring, counseling, 
athletics, and placement, freezing orders for supplies and equip- 
ment, and offering credit for experience. Campbell (1985) has 
shown that colleges are holding costs down by better managing, 
tlieir finances. But collective bargaining and the demographics of 
aging (and therefore hig!ier-paid) faculty are inexorable in increas- 
ing college costs. 

One of tlic more effective, rapidly expanding ways thai 
colleges are offsetting increasing costs is to sell tlieir services. 
Contract education with loail businesses, tlie leasing of college land 
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and buildings, and coo|>eraiive ventures w ith private entrepreneurs 
have become prominent. In addition, numerous colleges have 
established tlieir own foundations to serve as vehicles through 
whicli to receive hnids from ahnnni, other donors, and philan- 
thropic agencies. Bailey (1986) estimated that, as of the beginning of 
1986, 730 community colleges liad established foundations, up from 
546 in 1978, According to Robison (1982), these organizations are 
usually holding corporations, which possess and manage assets as 
their only activity; personality or "old buddies" foundations, which 
act almost as the personal charity of a community and social leader 
and his or her friends; structural agents or operating foundations, 
which, acting as separate legal entities, conduct financial transac- 
tions not permitted within public school b'ldgeis; special-purpose 
foundations, which solicit, manage, and disburse funds for a single 
cause, such as a scholarship fund; or comprehensive foundations^ 
which may encompass features of the other four models. Because the 
foundation is legally and organizationally independent of the 
college, it is able to promote the well-being of the college without 
the statutory limits placed on the college's governing board and 
staff. Banks and Mabr>- (1988), Kopecek (1982-83), and Duffy (1980) 
have detailed the growth, functions, and characteristics of these 
agencies. Pabst (1989) has reviewed the various uses to which the 
colleges put foundation money, including, among others, student 
scholarships, equipment, special-purpose buildings, and endowed 
chairs for faculty. 

Justifying the Costs 

Periodically, after they have exhausted their efforts to reduce 
expenditures, colleges are forced to make policy changes. For 
example, the colleges' tradition of taking all who applied and 
keeping them as long as they wanted to stay has come under attack. 
First of all, state legislatures threatened to impose enrollment 
ceilings if costs per student were not reduced, hi addition, many 
colleges have been required to tighten their standards for academic 
progress. Gradually, community college advocates have realized 
that their proudly voiced claims of unlimited enrollment growth 
have become passe. As Richardson and Leslie (1980, p. 37} stated. 
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"The ciinem practice of accepting alLwIio apply regardless of the 
funding authorized conveys several messages to legishuors, all of 
them undesirable. The first message is that quah'ty is not an 
ini|x>rtant concern of tlie community college. ... A second ... is 
that very h'ttle relationship exists between the amounts appropri- 
ated and the numbers of students ser\-ed."' Richardson and Lesh'e 
recommended that college administrators gain prior state approval 
for specific curricula and services and that they introduce first-come, 
first-sf;r\'ed enrollment procedures— in short, maintaining 5he open 
door only to the extent that resources permit and ensuring that 
quality tie a hallmark. 

It did seem that enrollment caps would spread. Lower 
schools had no choice in the number of students they admitted; 
every child not only had a right but by law was required to attend 
school. Community colleges were different; they could restrict their 
enrollments by cutting the variety of programs offered, by "market- 
ing" less vigorously, and through numerous other strategenis. 
including dismissing students who were not making satisfactory 
progress toward completing a program. Tlie only question was 
whether colleges would do so voluntarily or wait until the legisla- 
tures mandated the changes. 

Some college leaders have recognized that, as Nelson (1980) 
recounted, political factors are more important than economic 
factors in determining community college financing. (Echoes of 
William Allen White s admonition to the farmers of the 1930s: 
"Raiseless corn and more helir*?) It does seem that the colleges will 
have to cooperate with other sectors of higher education in order to 
maintain a united front in the state capitols. That is, they must 
remain part of higher education and not try to go it alone, 
because—for the remainder of this century at least — there will be 
more graduates of the University of California than of Los Angeles 
City College in Sacramento, more graduates of the University of 
Florida dian of Miami-Dade Community College in Tallahassee. 

Issues of efficiency and equity arise in any discussion of 
financing. Efficiency relates to the ratio between the benefits 
deriving from some good or service and the costs of producing it. 
Equity relates to the extent to which different members of society 
attain like benefits from public expenditures. In publicly supported 
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education the two obviously overlap: A highly efficient institution 
would spend its dollars only on the people who would use their 
training to make substantially greater incomes, thus paying back 
significantly more in taxes than their education coa(. But such an 
institution would be inequitable because the members of certain 
social groups would not receive any of its educational benefits. 

How do the community colleges fit in? Economists often 
categorize school expenditures as investments in general human 
capital, in specific human capital, and in consumption benefits 
with little investment value. The classifications ''academic," 
"occupational," and ''community service" fit these respective 
categories rather well. Compensator}^ programs help people become 
productive members of society and thus benefit the public by 
reducing transfer payments. However, the cost is high because of the 
high-risk nature of the students. Career programs benefit society 
because of the increased productivity of the labor force, the higher 
probability of students' going to work after graduation, and the aid 
to industries that will stay in an area where a trained work force is 
available. Thus, although students benefit individually from 
occupational training, substantial public benefits are also present. 
Community ser\'ices are most likely to be of the consumer ediication 
sort, with benefits accruing only to the individual, not to the public. 
Accordingly, following the practice in university extension divi- 
sions, community colleges should charge the consumers for the full 
cost of providing these services. However, certain types of commun- 
ity service or noncredit courses, such as courses on child care, family 
nutrition, or energy efficiency', seem to slide over into the category 
of public benefits. 

Aside from the general issues of efficiency and equity, the 
schools have always had difficulty in determining how well they do 
when their actual output is measured against their professed aims. 
Part of the problem has been their inability, or at least their 
unwillingness, to set their priorities in operational terms. If they 
were judged solely by the size of enrollments, the criterion used by 
many advocates, questions of content and quality would not arise. 
But the legislator, the economist, and the lay citizen might question 
what the students have been learning, how much, how well, and 
how fast. And even then an institution may be at once good and had: 
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good when judged by internal criteria, such as student performance 
on examinations; bad when judged by relevance to the needs of its 
surrounding community. 

Some attempts have been made to demonstrate more direct 
economic effects, Bess and others (1980) studied the economic 
impact of six Illinois community colleges by tabulating college- 
related business volume, value of local business property because of 
college-related business,, expansion of local bank credit base 
resulting from college-related deposits, college-related revenues 
received by local governments, cost of local government services 
atti^ibuted to college-related influences, and number of local jobs 
and personal income of local citizens from college-related activities. 
The\' fou;!d a sizable positive effect on all indicators and estimated 
the difference between the |>ositive impact and the costs to local 
government of supporting the college and its staff as at least S850 
million, projected statewide for fiscal 1978, The greatest effe^rts were 
^in business volume created by the expenditures of the college and in 
the tjcpansion of bank deposits. The difference among colleges in 
impact per dollar expended was attributed to the percentage of staff 
members living in the district, amount of salaries S|>ent within the 
district, amount of college funds S|>ent in the district, percentage of 
student body that attended full-time, and amount of funds deposited 
in banks in the district. 

Despite the importance of doing so, colleges have rarely 
attempted to document their accomplishments. The reasons are not 
clear, but perhaps during periods of rapidly expanding budgets and 
enrollments,xollege managers believe that the increases themselves 
S|)eak for the worth of the enterprise; and during periods of decline, 
they have used marketing techin'ques and political persuasion in 
attempts to reverse the trend. Carefully controlled studies of 
institutional efficiency and outcome seem to fall between the planks 
of advertising, on the one side, and lobbying, on the other. 

The world of politics, public relations, and illusion sur- 
rounds all public educators, who recognize the importance of 
maintaining an institutional image of fiscal prudence. But a public 
agency must spend all the money available to it; therefore, an 
educational system will be as inefficient in its use of resources as it is 
allowed to be, because elficiency leads to reduction in funding. 
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College managers who learned their craft in an era when those 
statements were true find it difficult to shift away from that concept, 
the bedrock of public agency niaintenance. If cuts become necessary, 
managers try to keep all programs, services, and functions intact in 
order to avoid the difficult decisions to drop any of them. If further 
cuts become necessary, they are made where they will be most 
visible. And larger units, such as multicampus districts, may give 
ihe appearance of fiscal prudence because they have fewer top-h'ne 
administrators, even though the infrastructure may in fact be more 
expensive. 

Issues 

College leaders will be forced to face several issues regarding 
finance in coming years. 

What are the inequities among community college districts 
where the local taxpayers bear a large share of the financial burden? 
Should stricter limitations be placed on the amount that wealthier 
districts spend on their community colleges? 

How can costs be managed in a labo>intensive enterprise? 
Bargaining units will restrict the savings that managers formerly 
gained by employing part-time faculty members and by increasing 
class si/e. Reproducible media demand sizable start-up costs and 
have yet to yield far-reaching financial benefits. 

How can accounting procedures document the additional 
costs to the institution engendered by categorical aid and demands 
for special programs stemming from external agencies? More 
broadly, on what grounds can an institution that has prided itself 
on offering something for everyone refuse to begin a new service 
even when the costs of providing it exceed the revenues it brings? 

Can sufficient funds be generated locally to maintain com- 
munity education programs? Can a convincing justification be 
made for switching the funding of community education to the state 
le\'el? If so, can equitable formulas be found? More broadly stated, 
what concepts, standards, and definitions actually differentiate 
between credit and noncredit education? 

Does low tuition make sense in the light of substantial 
student aid? At what point does tuition without offsetting financial 
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aid reduce equity? What are the actual, as opposed to the concep- 
tual, relations between levels of tuition and institutional efficiency? 
In brief, can benefits be run to one groi'.p without offsetting losses to 
another? 

Compensatory studies and high school completion courses 
seem destined to occupy a major portion of the community college 
effort. A plausible case can be made for reorganizing many of them 
along the lines of the 6-4-4 plan that was in effect in some districts 
in the early years.^^How can colleges obtain funds to teach the basic 
education that was supposed to have been completed in the lower 
schools? 

Those portions of career education that benefit certain 
industries are difficult to justify on the grounds of efficiency. How 
can the colleges expand the targeted portions of their occupational 
education and defray the costs by effecting greater numbers of 
contracts without irreparably damaging the integrity of a publicly 
supported institution? 

What measures of institutional productivity can be intro- 
duced so that increased costs can be justified? Answers to that 
question depend on the effects the institution is trying to achieve. 
Can education be defended in its own right, or must the criterion 
always be the financial return to the students and the community? 

Difficult questions all, but the college administrator who 
would be an educational leader would see them as a challenge and 
set to them with vigor. 
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Instruction: 

Methods, Media, 
and Effects 



The importance of good leaching has been emphasized since the 
earliest days of the comnumiiy colleges. College planners never 
envisioned these institutions as the homes of research scholars. Tlie 
community colleges could not reasonably expect to influence total 
student development, because few of them built residence halls and 
commurer institutions have minimal environmental impact on 
students. Nor did custodial care of the young, a major feature of the 
lower schools, become significant, because attendance was not 
required in the community colleges. Classioom teaching was the 
hallmark. 

Observers of the community college have reported unani- 
mously that teaching was its raison d'etre. Eells (1931, p. 389) called 
the junior college '*a teaching institution par excellence:' Thorn- 
ton (1972) proclaimed instruction the prime function, saying that it 
had to be better in the two-year college than in the university 
beciuse the students covered a broadei range of abilities and their 
prior academic records tended to be undistinguished: **It is fair to 
say that most community college students are able to learn but aie 
relatively unpracticed. Under good instruction they can succeed 
admirably, whereas pedestrian teaching is more likely to discourage 
and defeat them than it would the more highly motivated freshmen 
and sophomores in the universities" (p. 42). 
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Most writers followed their exhortations regarding good 
teaching with the observation that it was indeed to be found in the 
two-year colleges. Ahhough rarely heard since the colleges grew 
large, the pronouncement that instruction was better because of the 
small classes was often voiced in an earliei time.. In addition, junior 
college instructors were considered xo be better than those in the 
universities because their responsibilities were only to teach, not to 
conduct research; their pedagogical preparation was more evident; 
and they were bona fide instructors, not teaching assistants. Koos 
(1924) reported that '^classroom procedure in junior colleges is 
assuredly on at least as high a^planc as is instruction of freshmen 
and sophomores in colleges and universities" (p. 219). He pointed 
.to the ''superiority of teaching skill" found among instructors at 
two-year colleges because most of them came from the ranks of high 
school teachers and had their training in pedagogy, unlike their 
counterparts at the universities (p. 201). 

The way the colleges are organized suggests a commitment to 
teaching. An administrator, usually a dean oif instruction or a vice- 
president for instruction, has oversight for the formal educational 
program. This administrator usually chairs a curriculum and 
instruction committee responsible for all major changes in those 
areas. The committee compiiscs program heads, department 
chairpersons, and representatives of the library and counseling 
services. This assigning cii instructional leadership to the adminis- 
trators has enabled them to coordinate the work of several faculty 
members and offer incentives through instructional development 
grants, sabbaticals, anc^ released time to develop new techniques, 
i he evolution of the library into a learning resource center and the 
widespread use of tutors and reproducible media also attest to an 
orientation to teaching. 



This instructional emphasis has stimulated a continuing 
interest in various instructional techniques. Johnson (1969), who 
surveyed community colleges around the country, tabulated the 
incidence of cooperative work-study edutation, programmed in- 
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•struction, audioiuiorial leaching, television, dial-access audio 
systems, instruction by telephone, multistudent response systems, 
the use of film and radio, gaming and simulation, computer- 
assisted instruction, and a host of other techniques ranging from 
electronic pianos to a classroom in the sky. Hardly an instructional 
medium could be identified that was not in place at some commu- 
nity college. 

The trend has continued. By 1985 the Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education ( VTAjE) was able to 
report seventy-eight electronic technologies in use in twelve VTAE 
districts. Writing across the curriculum, cognitive-style mapping, 
and other techniques also have found favor periodically. 

Television. Television has been one of the most generally 
adopted teaching tools. Programs have been presented on closed 
circuit for students in the classrooms and through open circuit for 
the benefit of the public Many of the open-circuit televised courses 
can be taken for college credit, and some institutions generate a 
sizable proportion of their course enrollments through the use of 
that medium. Enrollments in the televised courses presented by the 
Dallas County Community College District alone rose from their 
beginnings in 1972 to over 10,000 per academic year in eighteen 
courses in 1978 (Dallas County Community College District, 1979). 
The City Colleges of Chicago organized a TV College in the 1950s, 
and several other community colleges also received licenses for the 
cultural enrichment and entertainment of the public as well as for 
credit-course instruction. 

The community colleges' interest in television led many to 
develop their own materials. Video production facilities were 
constructed in most of the largei institutions, and numerous staff 
members were involved in program generation. By 1980 two-thirds 
of the instructors nationwide had access to media production 
facilities. A few college districts— most notably, Miami-Dade (Floi- 
ida). Coastline (California), Chicago, and Dallas— have become 
widely recognized for the sophistication of theii programming. 
(Interestingly, whereas a university's prestige often rests on its 
faculty's scholarship and research discoveries, the export c^f high- 
quality television programs provides one of the few ways that a 
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community college can gain a reputation beyond its own district's 
boundaries.) Interdistrict cooperation in production and distribu- 
tion of televised courses beaune common, and several consortia 
were developed to share programs and prodir ion costs. 

The use of televised instruction grew steadily throughout the 
1980s, with open-circuit courses offered for college credit one of the 
more popular options. Various surveys found consistently that 
telecourse students were more likely to be women and older than 
their counterparts taking courses on campus (Brey and Grigsby, 
1Q84; Clageti, 1983). Students were taking the classes because they 
did not have lime for regular attendance on campus, although their 
purposes for taking the course were similar to those who took 
regular classes. Most of them learned about the courses through 
mailings or newspaper advertisements. Televised instruction had 
become well established. 

Computers, The advent of the computer gave the colleges 
another opportunity for instructional innovation. A Washingtou 
State report on the use of computers in instruction (Howard and 
others, 1978) divided patterns of use into (1) computer-based 
instruction, the use of specialized computer programs, such as 
models and simulators, in the teaching of economics, business, and 
engineering; (2) computer-managed instruction, which supports 
teaching by maintaining student records^ administering tests, 
generating progress reports, and prescribing the most suitable types 
of instruction; and (3) computer-assisted instruction, the presenta- 
tion of linear and branching instructional programs. In the 1980s 
the personalized computer gave considerable impetus to this form of 
education. 

Some form of computer-assisted or computer-managed 
instruction has been adopted in practically every institution. The 
PLATO (Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operations) 
system, originated at the University of Illinois, has maintained its 
popularity; for example, Cuyahoga Community College (Ohio) 
introduced it as a supplement to remedial English and mathematics 
courses (Smith and others, 1981). A Time-Shared Interactive 
Computer-Controlled Information by Television System, installed 
at Northern Virginia Community College in 1974, has been used to 
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present the oniirc course material for college grammar, basic 
algebra, English composition, and certain mathematics courses 
while scoring tests, presenting instructional modules, and main- 
taining records of grades (Sasscer, 1977). The computer at the 
Community College of the Air Force has beenutsed to maintain a 
file of student characteristics, aptitude scores, indexes of reading 
ability, and educational background; select and present the best 
course material for each student, record student responses, aiid 
administer tests and supplemental training; predict siudcnis* 
completion dates; and evaluate and revise the course materials 
(Campbell, 1977), This form of combining diagnostics, instruction, 
and testing has emerged as a freijueni application of computer- 
managed learning. 

Miami-Dade combined computer-managed and computer- 
assisted instruction, hs Open College allowed students to enroll in 
classes, buy course materials, and go through the course work at 
their own pace without going to the campus except for examina- 
tions. Interaction between instructor and student was handled 
through the computer; information was trai,smitted through 
television. The system evolved to include a Response System with 
Variable Prescription (RSVP), a sophisticated mode of individuali/.- 
ing instruction and record keeping. The RSVP package maintained 
students* records and their responses to various surveys and exams, 
printed reports informing students of tHeir progress, and provided 
information to instructors about student performance and collective 
class data. The RSVP also delivered personalized letters to students, 
prodding them to maintain progress. The program was used to 
diagnose student writing aiki to provide corrective prescriptions for 
various types of errors and explanations of basic writiiig concepts 
(Miami-Dade Community College, 1979; Emerson, 1978; Kelly and 
Anandam, 1977). 

As with all forms of instruction, the use of the computer 
promotes student learning to a gieater or lesser degrcH?, depending 
on the application. A review of only a few of the many assessments 
that have been conducted reveals varied result.s. Computer-assisted 
instruction in English grammar was less effective than a pro- 
grammed text method (Lundgren, 1985); more effective than iradi- 
tional instruction in business organization classes (Brum, 1983); less 
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etieciive iivdevelopmemal reading (Taylor and Rosecrans, 1986); no 
different in an^ air conditioning/refrigeration program (Houston 
Community ^.lege System, 1986); led to greater improvement in 
reading skills but higher dropout rates (Kester, 1982); oi produced 
higher grade point averages and higher course completion rates 
(Pehisten, 1981). Most of the applications of computerrassisted 
instruction continued to be supplemental to the basic classroom 
structure; althoughthe faculty in nearly all colleges had free access 
to computers, only a minority of them used it as a substitute for or 
even as an adjunct to. their own teaching (Saunders, 1986). The 
computer was more widely used in specialized situations— for 
example, in classes for remedial or learning-disabled students— 
than in the traditional college-credit classes. Its most effective 
applications were in combining instruction with testing, providing 
rapid feedback to students regarding their progress, and, in general, 
managing the^i ow of students through the colleges' programs. 

Cognitive'Style Mapping. Some colleges have used cog- 
nitive-style mapping as a device for determining students* best mode 
of learning, so that they could be p' jced in courses and whh 
teachers that fit. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator was a favoi.^d 
tool. It was used to identify a student's personality type, relate it {^ 
the student's preferred learning style, and match the student witli 
instructors or classroom-learning situations that would be most 
accommodative (Fish and McKeen, 1985; Ritchie, 1975; Roberts, 

1975) . Much of this cognitivefst^ie mapping was based on the work 
pioneered by Joseph Hill at Oakland Community College (Michi- 
gan) early in the 1970s, and it continued to be done well into the 
1980s. Mountain View College (Texas) designed a cognitive-style 
program to determine preferred learning styles for the students and 
aid them in selecting appropriate courses (Elirhardt, 1980). Funds 
from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Vocational Education Act were used to bring information on 
cognitive styles to community colleges in New York, show instruc- 
tors how to use it, and arrange programs for cognitive-style 
mapping for the colleges in that state (Martens, 1975; Rotundo, 

1976) . 
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The idea that people learn in different ways and thai these 
ways can be guides to instructional practice is an elusive yet 
enduring notion. The concept of learning style considers personal- 
ity, information processing, and social interaction— all with the 
intention of forming instructional methods that will enhance the 
learning for people whose style matches the classroom emphasis. 
Knowledge of learning style is also presumed helpful in selecting 
approaches to use in counseling students. Claxton and Murrell 
(1987) summarized many of the studies that have sought ways of 
classifying and identifying learning styles, the instruments that 
have been employed, and the results obtained. Villa and Lukes 
(1980) found that cognitive mapping yielded greater retention, 
higher grades, and student satisfaction. Some success in arranging 
college teaching to accommodate students' learning styles has been 
noted, but the concept has not taken hold as a major determinant of 
teaching method. It is used in limited applications in classroom 
e.xperiments by instructors and student services staff members who 
are intrigued with the concept. 

Writing Across the Curriculum. In the belief that practice in 
writing should not be emphasized solely in English composition 
classes, a number of colleges ha\e attempted to stimulate instructors 
in other disciplines to require writing. This concept achieved some 
popularity iii the, 1980s. Adams and hi$ associates (1985) described 
writing across the curriculum at Somerset County College (New 
Jersey); Waller (198,4) discussed the apprjacli at Sinclaii Commu- 
nity College (Ohio), Preston (1982) ai Miami-Dade Community 
College (Florida), and Landsburg and Witt (1984) at Pima Com- 
munity College (Arizona). This instructional inethodolog)' has 
students developing writing assignments in specific classes. In some 
applications the papers are submitted to a writing instructoi, who 
assists in evaluating the products; in otheis the studerits in 
composition classes work on papers that are related to the content of 
their subject-specific- classes. Attempts have also been made to 
integrate vv riling instruction into occupational programs; Pollack 
and Godwin (1983) described such an effort at Oiange County 
Community College (New York). 
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Supplemental Instruction, Supplemental instruction uses 
course content as the basis for skills instruction. Pioneered at the 
University of Missouri at Kansas City, it is designed lo teach 
students to read the texts and interpret the tests used in the academic 
classes they are taking. In these programs students work with tutors 
outside of class. A leader coordinates the work of the tutors with thai 
of the instructors who have agreed to participate by encouraging 
their students to take advantage of the tutoring. The concept has 
spread to many colleges where dropout and failure rates in basic, in- 
troductory' academic courses have been unconscionably high. Wolfe 
(1987) has described its application and the results obtained in a 
liistorv' class at Anne Arundel Community College (Maryland). Its 
uses in natural and social science courses ai various colleges have 
been summarized by Friedlander (1982a). In California state funds 
are available for tutors, but only if the additional instruction is 
mandatory for everyone enrolled in the class. Supplemental 
instruction shoyvs promise because ii provides community college 
students with what they most need — additional time spent on 
learning the skills, they must have if thev are to succeed in the classes 



It is reasonable to assume that in an institution dedicated 
since its inception to **good teaching,'* new instructional forms will 
be tried. However, despite the spread of reproducible media, 
tfai5itl^iial methods' t)f instruction still flourish. Visitors to a 
campus inight be shown the mathematics laboratories, the media 
production facilities, and the computer-assisted instructional 
programs. But on the way to those installations, they will pass 
dozens of classrooms with instructors lecturing and conducting 
discussions just as they and their predecessors have been doing foi 
decades. 

Findings from the CSCC studies in the 1970s and 1980s 
showed widespread use of reproducible media, but they were being 
used as adjuncts to traditional instructional methods. Over half of 
the instructors reported that they had theii students view or listen to 
filmed or taped media at least part of the time, but lecturing was the 
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most prevalent leacliing form, and class discussion ranked second. 
The textbook was, of course, the most frequently used reading 
material. Student grades were based, for the most part, on exann'na- 
tions and written pai>ers. Quick-score or objective tests accounted 
for a sizable portion of student grades in about half of the classes, 
and essay exams were .a piime determinant of grades in slightly 
under half. Detailed information on the use of instructional media 
is shown in Table 17. hiformaiion for each academic discipline is 
presented in The Collegiate Function of Community Colleges 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1987). 

For several reasons, although many instructors have adopted 
the new media, more have not. Many faculty members continue to 
believe that close {personal contact with students is the most valuable. 

Table 17. Percentage of Clacses Using Instructional Media. 

Science/ 





Humanities^ 


Social Science 


Medium 


Frequently 


Never 


Frequently 


Never 


Films 


13 


22 


9 




Single-concept film loops 


1 


65 


1 


68 


Filmstrips 


6 


'10 


3 


61 


Slides 


12 


M 


8 


51 


Audiotnpe/slide/filni combi- 


5 


'15 


3 


62 


nations 










Overhead projected 


11 


-15 


20 


39 


transparencies 










Audiotapes, cassettes, records 


18 


26 


3 


62 


Videotapes 


^1 


-16 


. 3 


63 


Television (broadcast/closed- 


2 


55 


1 


72 


circuit) 










Mapsr charts, illustiations, dis- 


36 


13 


20 


31 


plays 








Three-dimensional models 


2 


60 


10 


'17 
\\ 


Scientific instruments 


NA 


NA 


18 


Natural preserved or living spec- 


NA 


NA 


9 




imens 










Lecture or demonstrni ion exper- 


NA 


NA 


10 


51 


iments involving chemical 










reagents or physical apparatus 










Other 


5 


0 


6 


I 



Sources: Cohen, 1978; Cohen and Hill, 1978. 
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flexible instructional form ihat can be developed. Purdy's (1973) in- 
depth study of the faculty at a college widely known for its 
audiotutorial laboratories, computer-programmed course segments, 
videocassettes, and other reproducible media (a national magazine 
dubbed it "Electronic U") revealed a sizable group resistant to all 
those media. 

Media-based techniques are not the only instructional forms 
that meet resistance. Why don't the faculty require more writing? 
Many reasons can be advanced, but the one that the faculty often 
give is that they have too many students in their classes, that if they 
require their students to write more, then they (the teachers) are 
required to read more. In most classes too few pa|)ers are assigned 
because the instructors cannot accept alternatives to their reading 
them. Either outside readers are not available to them, or they do 
•not trust anyone but themselves to read their students' written 
work — probably some combination of both. Nor have the faculty 
ever accepted the notion that student writing can be sampled, with 
only every second or third paper read or each paper read only for 
certain restricted characteristics. They still act as though every 
practice sessioii must be critiqued, whether the student is practicing 
the piano, hitting baseballs, or writing compositions. 

Anythmg that lessens direct contact with students or that 
demands more of the instructois' time stands a good chance of 
meeting resistance. The ad hoc lecture requires the least preparation 
time. And innovators must prove the positive effects of their 
techniques, while traditionalists can usually go their way without 
question. Teaching as a profession has not developed to the point at 
which proper conduct in the instructional process can be defined 
and enforced in the face of individual deviation. Hence, whereas 
lower teaching loads would allow more time for instructional 
reform, they would not be sufficient to revise instruction; merely 
giving people more time to do what they are bent to do does- not 
cliange the perception of their role. 

Moreover, not all innorations in instruction have met with 
success. Some were greeted with apathy by the faculty at large, and 
wheii the initiators tired of them, the innovations died. Others were 
promoted by administrators who wished to give their colleges an 
image as forward-moving structures but were unable to persuade 
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the faculty to use the liardware. In some institutions tlie facuhy 
blamed the administrators for everything from a fihii projector tliat 
?iroke down to a television studio constructed with funds that 
facuhy liiembers feh belonged in their salaries. Other innovations 
were dropped because of the expen.scs involved; instructional 
programs presented through reproducible media have never been as 
economical to prepare and maintain as some of tlieir promoters 
claimed tliey would be. 

Some innovations, such as- allowing students to drop out of 
class without penalty, liad untoward consequences. Nonpunitive 
grading (that is, the substitution of "Withdrawn" or "No Credit" 
for a failing grade) w is adopted widely in the 1970s, but the practice 
fostered grade inflation and distortion in transferring credits be- 
tween institutions. It may also have contributed to the students' 
taking a casual approach to their studies. How do people respond 
when they may drop in and out of, an institution, a program, or a 
course at will, making no advance commitment, receiving no 
penalty for failure to complete anything? Might students not 
respond with "Well, if it doesn't matter to them when or whether I 
complete this course, why should it matter to me?" By the mid- 
1980s policies allowing students to withdraw at any time had 
become much le^s prevalent. 

Learning Resource Centers 

The community college library has long been recognized as 
an important instructional service. Johnson (1939) culled it the 
heart of the college and recommended numerous ways it might 
become central to the instructiojial process. Alihough none of the 
libraries developed collections of research mateiials, they did 
provide books and periodicals sufficient for a te.vtbook-oriented 
institution. Table 18 presents data on the libraries in the seven 
laigest commum'ty college states in the 1970s. Although the overall 
numbers have since changed, the average holdings per student have 
not. The community college library is among the features that most 
differentiate that institution from the university. It is much less 
likely to^be a resouice for independent research and is much more 
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Table 18. Library Holdings and Average Holdings Per Student 
at PublicTwo-Vear Colleges in Selected States, 1975. 



State 



Avg, No. 
Number Students 

of per 

Colleges College H igh 



Holdings 



Low 



Average Student 



Avg. 
Holdings 
per 



California 

Florida 

Illinois 

Michigan 

New York 

Texas 

Washinglon 



98 9.613 155,587 

28 5.331 254; 191 

\S 4,861 8O.006 

30 5.514 158,940 

44 5,662 119.662 

54 3.580 144.459 

27 4.220 58.316 



505 
11.294 
8.979 
10,000 
21.552 
2.928 
4.750 



56,912 5.9 

60,595 11.4 

34,739 7.1 

45.428 8.2 

54,028 9.5 

36.119 10.1 

31,106 7.4 



Sources: National Center for Education Statistics. Library Statistics for- Colleges 
and Universities, 1975; Vnieiican Association of Connnunit\ and Junior Colleges. 
; Community, Junior, and Technical College Directory, 1976. 1979. 



likely to be an adjunct to classroom teaching and the home of othei 
instructional forms, such as programmed and tutorial instruction. 

Evidencing these tendencies, many community college 
libniries underwent a major transformation during the 1960s and 
1970s, when they.became learning resource centers (LRCs). In some 
colleges the library remained intact, but facilities were added for 
individual study through the use of self-instructional programs. But 
in many colleges totally new^ LRCs were built to encompass a 
library; a learning assistance center; audio and video learning 
laboratories; a center for the distribution of audiovisual materials; 
and centers for tutorial set vices, graphic and photographic repro- 
duction, and video production. About one-third of the LRCs also 
had career, iii'ormation centers and computer-assisted-instriiction 
tenninals. x ible 19 shows the services offered as the LRCs were 
organized. 

Problems of converting libraries to learning resource centers, 
in order to provide not only materials but also instructional 
services, were exaceibated by the expansion of courses offered off 
campus and in satellite centers. Coupled with the general move 
toward the use of reproducible media in community colleges, this 
extension of the instructional program to niuiierous localities in the 
district led to an inciease in the percentage of the operating budget 
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Table 19. Services Offered in New Learning Centers at 
Two- Year Colleges, 1973-1983 (N = 238). 

Number 

of Centers Percentage 

Library 222 '93 

Audiovisual distribution 223 9I 

Audio learning laboratory"'^ 138 80 

Graphic and photographic production 171 72 

Audio/video production 192 $\ 

Tutorial services^ 95 55 

Skills/learning assistance center 138 58 

Video learning laboratory'^ 105 6! 

Reprography (other than copy machine) 101 ^4 

Career information center^ 94 39 

Computer-aided instruction*^ 28 99 

j^Category combined in 1978-79 from two former categories. 
''Information hot available for 1978-1983. 
^New categorv in 1977-78. 
*'New category in 1978-79. 

Sources: Henderson and Schick, 1973, 1977, 1978; Bock, 1979, 1984. 

devoted to the LRC. By the early 1980s the median library operating 
budget was just under 5185,000, and 10 percent of.ihe libraries had 
expenditures of $500,000 or more. The median number of titles held 
exceeded 30,000 (National Center for Education Statistics, College 
and University Libraries, 1987). The LRCs also were deeply into 
cooperative ventures with libraries and other agencies, such as 
museums and governmental units, in their region (Person, 1984). 

The Technology of Instruction 

One of the most persisieiu ideas in education is that individ- 
ualization must be the goal in every instructional program. Numer- 
ous articles have begun with the statement ''Let's assume that the 
best ratio of teachers to learners is onc io one" and then gone on to 
explain how one or another instructional strategy might be tailored 
to fit each student. The most extreme version of individualization 
was realized when colleges began granting credit for experience 
gamed anywhere. Coie courses taught in singular fashion and 
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required of everyone were at an opposite extreme. Each had its 
proponents and both were seen, often in the same institutions. 

A technology of instruction in which goals are specified and 
a variety of learning paths designed so that most students may reach 
those goals offered a compromise. A variety of learning outcomes 
and instructional strategies allowed students to decide whether they 
wanted to be involved in the programs and, at tlie same time, 
enhanced the credibility of the institutions as teaching and learning 
enterprises. Throughout the 1980s the policies in many community 
colleges were modified so that students who did not make steady 
progress toward completing a program might be dropped from the 
rolls. The colleges also developed a variety of instructional 
strategies to acconimodate different types of leariiers. 

A technology of instruction has made some inroads, but 
progress has been slow. The definitions of itistruction in use offer a 
clue. Instruction may be defined simply as **an activity that 
implements the curriculum." This definition assumes a sequence of 
courses that must be brought to the students. Another definition of 
instruction is **a sequence of events organized deliberately so that 
learning occurs." This definition does not depend on a curriculum, 
but it does include the word learningy and it implies a process 
leading to an outcome. But most instructors seemed still to define 
instruction not as a process but as a set of activities (lecturing, 
conducting discussions, cajoling, and so on) in which teachers 
typically engage. Such a definition removes both the courses and the 
learners from the enterprise. 

Regardless of the medium employed, the basic model of 
instmctional technology inc4udes clearly specified learning out- 
comes or objectives, content deployed in relatively small portions, 
leaniing tasks arrayed in sequence, a variety of modes of presenting 
information, frequent feedback on student performance, and 
criterion tests at the ends of instructional units. The instructors are 
part of the technology of insiruction when they define the objec- 
tives, write the tests, select and/ or present the media, and, in 
general, connect the student to the le-arning tasks. 

The technology of instruction has been important for two- 
year colleges, typically commuter nistitutions, in which the envi- 
ronment of a learning community is not available to exercise its 
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subtle, yet powerful, influence on the students. The tools basic to an 
instructional technology have been available ever since words were 
first put on paper. The expansion in variety and use of other forms 
of reproducible media made additional sets of tools available. 
However, the concepts of instructional technology have been less 
widely adopted. It is as though new types of hammers, saws, and 
trowels had been taken up by artisans unaware of the shape of the 
houses they were attempting to construct. 

The beginnings of a technoiog>' of instruction have been 
realized iii the institutions that have adopted competency-based 
education and its companion form, mastery learning. In both of 
these strategies, the learning desired of the students must be 
converted into specific abilities or tasks that they can demonstrate at 
the conclusion of the sequences. A notable effort on behalf of both 
strategies was made during the 1970s, when the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education sponsored a Competen- 
cy-Based Undergraduate Education Project. It built on decades of 
efforts to define the competencies to be exhibited by the graduates of 
academic programs. The occupational programs rarely had 
difficulty in specifying the accuracy with which a student was 
expected to caulk a pipe or type a letter. 

However, specifying tangible, desired outcomes has often 
been perceived as a precarious exercise. The span from broadly 
staied college goals to tasks to be performed by students at the end of 
a portion of a course is long, and the connections may be difficult to 
make. The !in>'c,b^^vvl*eh '^Making people better," ''Helping them 
cope with society/' 'Training them for jobs," "Preparing them for 
clericaKpositions," and "Students will type 70 words per minute" 
may be too tenuous. A technology of instruction puts responsibility 
for learning jointly in the hands of instructors and students; both 
must participate. Perhaps educators despair of being called to 
account if they fail. Teaching is not like building a wall; the 
thances are good that a brick will re^iain in place, whereas the 
influences on students, the myriad impressions they receive in 
addition to their instruction, the predispositions they bring to the 
task— all can change program results. 

Yet the search for a technology of instruction applicable to 
an institution with a heterogeneity of students has continued, and 
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with good reason. As Drucker (1969, p. 338) has said, "Teaching is 
the only major occupation of man for which we have not yet 
developed tools that make an average person capable of competency 
and performance." He was concerned about the perennial search for 
"better teachers," saying that we cannot hope to get them in 
quantity: "In no area of human endeavor have we ever been able to 
upgradenhe human race. We get better results by giving the same 
people the right tools and by organizing their work properly" 
(p. 338). Drucker's plea was for a technology of instruction that- 
would improve teaching by making it depend more on better tech- 
niqiies than on better people. 

Some of the most far-reaching applications of instructional 
technology have been undertaken by the instructors of remedial 
courses and the managers of learning resource centers. During the 
1970s and 1980s, this group moved steadily from the peripherv of 
the educational establishment toward the mainstream. They became 
not only teachers of remedial classes but also managers of student 
flow, and their learning resource centers became .more nearly 
integral parts of the instructional programs. They expanded their 
provision of academic support services to instructors in the aca- 
demic and occupational areas, and they became more deeply in- 
volved in measuring instructional outcomes. Because they were not 
expected to perform tradi'/ipnal classroom instruction, and because 
remedial classes frequently were assigned io them,jihey were able to 
develop different instructional forms. Some of them built programs 
based on mastery learning (Campbell, 1983), while others focused 
on computer-managed instruction (Havlicek and Coulter, 1982). 
They became considerably more aware as a professional group; and 
this awareness was reflected in their participation in vigorously 
functioning professional associations: the National Association for 
Developmental Education, the Western College Reading and 
Learning Association, and the Illinois Association foi Personalized 
Learning Programs. Conceptually, they coalesced around instruc- 
tion as a discipline. Many of them had begun as teacheis of reading, 
English, mathematics, or psychology; but as they became deeply 
involved in the learning resource centers and the remedial pro- 
grams, their connections with their academic disciplines weakened, 
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and they became much more concerned with the technology of 
instruction. 

Mastery Learning, Mastery learning, a technology of instruc- 
tion in itself, was described and advocated by several educators, 
especially by Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago (see 
Bloom, 1973). The intent of mastery learning is to lead all students 
■to specified competencies (as opposed to programs that have the 
effect of sorting students along a continuum of individual ability). 
In a mastery learning plan, competencies are specified in the form 
of learning objectives. Practice tests, corrective feedback, additional 
learning time for those who need it, and a variety of instructional 
techniques are provided to ensure that all, or at least most, of the 
students attain masteiy of the concepts or skills at the prescribed 
standard. 

Proponents of mastery learning have pointed to sizable 
cognitive and affective gains made by students— gains on test scores 
and in personal development-^when this strategy has been used. 
The gains have been attributed to any or all of the following: more 
focused teaching; cooperation instead of competitiveness among 
students; the definition of specific learning objectives; the amount 
of class time actually spent in learning; practice and feedback before 
the graded examinations; and teachers* expectations that most 
students will attain mastery. 

Mastery learning procedures have been adopted in some 
community college courses and programs, even becoming promi- 
nent for a while at City Colleges of Chicago (Shabat and others, 
1981), but the concept has not swept the field. Many reasons can be 
advanced for the failure of this technology of instruction to become 
more prevalent. Faculty members and administrators who have 
shied away from mastery learning offer several: It costs too much to 
develop and operate programs with a sufficient variety of instruc- 
tional forms; it takes too much of teachers* and tutoii>' time; out- 
comes for most courses cannot be defined oi specified in advance; 
allowing students time to complete couise objectives interferes with 
school calendars; students ma> not be motivated if they arc not in 
competition with theii fellows for giades; employers and the public 
exi)ect„the college to sort students, not to pass them all through at 
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prescribed levels of competency; accrediting agencies and other 
overseers demand differential grades. Froh and Muraki (1980) 
inter\'iewed 40 of the 200 instructors who had been introduced to 
mastery learning strategies at workshops sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the City Colleges of Chicago. About one-third 
of these instructors said that they had modified or abandoned the 
components because it was too time-consuming to construct pro- 
gram specifications and tests and to give necessary feedback to the 
students. 

Regardless of the validity of the arguinents set forth by 
proponents and by antagonists of mastery learning, the concept 
would seem to have a firm place in a teaching iiistitution. If mastery 
learning can bring most students to the criterioiVioyels, as specified 
in learning objectives, why should it not be installed? The answer 
may be that many people within the community colleges see 
themselves as gatekeepers for the universities and the employers, 
denying certification to many in order to accredit the few who will 
achieve at the succeeding institution or place of work. This attitude 
runs deep in an institution that for most of its history has had to 
defend itself against charges that it was not a true college. ''Haven't 
the best colleges always sorted their students so that only the 
briglnest went on to the most prominent careers? What would 
happen to our students if we did not piepare them for the competi- 
tiveness that exists in universities where masi<?ry learning is not in 
place? How would our students fare in the competitive world of 
work?*' So run the objections. 

Competency- Based Education. Another technology, com- 
petency-based ediication, has also made inroads in community 
.colleges. Competency-based education depends also on the specifi- 
cation of desired competencies to be exhibited by the students, but it 
does not include all the specific instructional strategies of mastery 
learning. The Competency-Based Undergraduate Education Piojeci 
wrestled with defining the outcomes of liberal education. Ewens 
(1977) found a paradox in attempting to convert libeial education to 
competencies. It was the seemingly insoluble dilemma of convert- 
ing higher education from an ideal-referenced standard to ciiterion- 
referenced or norm-referenced standards. ''Ideal-referenced judg- 
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menis presuppose some notion of the good, the excellent, the 
higher, the best," but most education now deals with minimal 
competencies, functioning in an environment, meeting acceptable 
standards of behavior (p. 19). There is no room foi the ideal when 
we ask ''What is a competent person?" The dilemma appears with 
force in the tendency of all education to teach job-related skills. 
One*s job is what one does; one's work is what one is. If education 
teaches for jobs, ignoring what the person is, it runs the risk of 
creatiiig a corps of dissatisfied graduates when they find that a job is 
not enough for a satisfactory life— not to mention the issue of 
whether the>; find jobs at a level for which they were trained. 

The most successful adoptions of competency-based educa- 
tion have been in occupational studies, especially iiursing educa- 
tion and business education, where the performance objectives 
reflect tasks that must be actually done in a particular job. At 
institutions such as Gateway Technical Institute (Wisconsin), 
competency-based education is used in all the classes (Kaprelian and 
Perona, 1981). It has also been used as a basis for articulating 
secondary school occupational programs with their community 
college counterparts (Doty, 1985). And it has been employed in high 
school completion programs (Singer, 1986). Competency-based 
education has not been widely adopted in general education or 
liberal arts programs. When it has been adopted for this purpose, it 
has been most successful at small institutions, wheie working face 
to face is feasible foi a critical liumber of the entire staff— that is, 
small colleges such as Kirkwood Community College (Iowa), where 
competency-based educaiion has become the foundation of the 
liberal arts program. 

The Possibilities for li structional Technology, For a variety 
of reasons, efforts to build instiuctional technolo.q:y into the college 
system ha\c enjoyed little .success. Duiing the 1960s the fantasy of 
automated instructional systems that would take students from one 
point of measured learning to another was populai ^^see, for 
example, Leoiiard, 1968). This fantasy subsided in the 1.970s as 
institutional inertia proved too great and as institutional purposes 
other than effecting student learning became too prominent. The 
students themselves subtly undermined the installation of instruc- 
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tional systems as ilicy auiie to the colleges seeking what Green 
(1980, p. 47) has called "second-order educational benefits"— such 
as certificates, diplomas, and licenses that could be used to enhance 
their occupational opportunities and income. The classroom with 
one faculty member and a group of students in attendance remained 
the dominant instructional model. Fashions in instruction — 
writing across the curriculum, critical thinking in ever>- classroom, 
and the visionary search for students* learning style, to name but a 
few— came and went; ;he basic structure remained the same. 

The most successful programs have several elements in 
connmon. even when tliey are not based on a technology of instruc- 
tion. Many of the career programs include programmatic funding 
from outside the college; examinations administered by an external 
licensing bureau; criterion-based achievement examinations de- 
signed and administered by the faculty; follow-up surveys of stu- 
dent job entr>', success, and attitudes toward the program; special 
admissions requirements; entrance and diagnostic examinations; 
sequenced courses required of all matriculants; and staff identifica- 
tion with the program. These components are usually combined in 
a program administered by a specially designated coordinator or 
chair{)erson. Tlie instructors associated with such a program work 
togeUier as a unit, often in sjxrcially designed facilities. And the 
more successful the program, the more the program head and the 
instructors are in control of its various com{K>nents: student recruit- 
ment, admissions, and job placement; course content; selection of 
instructional technologies; relations with licensing and accrediting 
agencies; and budgetar\^ expenditures. 

These program coni|X)nents are more a function of organiza- 
tion than of different forms of instruction. Vet in combination they 
exert a |>owerful influence on their staff and students. By contrast, it 
is difficult to counsel students into a curriculum when it is in fact a 
set of separate courses; to select or mandate particula- instructional 
forms \X*hen the outcomes desired for the curriculum are vaguely 
statal; or io manage such a program when a request from a dean or 
a chair|>crson am be rejected by the instructor, who is actually the 
arbiter of the course. Courses for the bacadaiireate-bound studenis 
are more often than not discrete, each with its own goals, media, 
and standards. The collegiate curriculum is more a mvriad of min- 
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iaiure curricula than a program. The technology of instruction in 
community colleges rests more on the form of a program's org-aniza- 
tion than on the teaching devices it employs. 

Nonetheless, judging from the spread of learning resource 
centers and instructional laboratories, instruction seems still a 
major concern. The drawbacks of further development of instruc- 
tional technologies relate to both staff predilections and. program 
organization. The inducements stem from the instructors and 
administrators alike who appreciate the significance of the felici- 
tous description that Thornton (1972, p. 42) applied to the commu- 
nity college: "Either it teaches excellently, or it fails completely.'' 

Assessing Instructional Effects 

No type of instructional technology has been sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the traditional educational forms against 
which it has been pitted. With rare exceptions an institution-wide 
commitment to demonstrable learning outcomes has foundered on 
the rocks o£ inertia and on an inability to demonstrate that it is 
worth the effort it entails. However, assessing student learning is as 
important a component of instruction as any other aspect of the 
process. 

Is the community college the home of "good teaching"? 
Information on the effects of instruction is always hard to obtain 
because of the number of variables that must be controlled in any 
study: the entering abilities of the students, the criterion tests and 
instructional procedures used, and the level of the course or 
learning unit, to name only a few. Comparative studies are espe- 
cially difficult because of the unfeasibiliiy of matching student 
groups and instructional presentations (are any two lecture sessions 
really the same?). Rather than tr>' to compare learnmg attained, 
many studies have used student and instructor preferences as the 
dependent variable. Researchers have measured the value of 
computer-assisted instruction by asking students whether they 
preferred it to live lectures. The reports usually indicated that many 
students prefer the inferpersonal contact with instructors, while 
many others do quite well with the instructional programs pre- 
sented through the computer. But pre- and postinstructional 
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assessments of student learning nirely yield significant differences 
between ireainients, and few researchers in community colleges 
report this ty|>c of study. 

In tiic 1980s new efforts were made to iissatss institutional 
effects broadly— for example, by measuring student learning 
through statewide, interinstitutional, and institution-wide studies. 
pA'en though such studies are common in most other countries, they 
are alien to .American higher eduauion (where the responsibility for 
measuring cognitive change in students has been relegated to 
classroom instructors). Therefore, the efforts to institute such 
studies have been greeted with little enthusiasm. The leaders in 
many institutions have given lip ser\'ice to the importance of stu- 
dent outcomes measurement, but, beyond a flurry of study groups 
and the usual skittishness displayed by educators who are faced with 
a potential change in their routine, little has been effected. 

In a few states, however, the colleges have been encouraged or 
mandated to install institution-wide testing programs. Sometimes 
the encouragement includes a budget supplement. Tennessee has 
authorized up to 5 jjercent in additional appropriations to each 
college that provides information on student learning in general 
education or in the area of the student's major, or data on the 
number of students passing licensure examinations. Supplemental 
funds are also available to colleges that use data from surveys of 
current students, alumni, and dropouts to improve college pro- 
grams and services. Other states have used the stick instead of the 
carrot. In Florida students must pass an externally designed College 
Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) before they can receive an 
associate degree and/or enter thcjunior yearat a publicly supported 
university. Georgia and Texas have similar programs. Outcomes 
assessment in those states has been connected with student 
progress — a significant departure from the more typical practice of 
assigning places in higher classes primarily on the basis of student 
interest, course-taking pattern, and grades received. 

Little coordinated measurement of student learning has been 
effected elsewhere. In a 1987 study Boyer found that nine states 
required placement examinations for freshmen but only three 
required a degree-qualifying test— and, in one of those states 
(dlifornia), the requirement did not apply tr» community colleges. 
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Four Slates were conducting alumni and follow-up studies. The 
institiaion-wide assessment activities most often found were 
placement tests in the three Rs. Pre- and posttests applied in 
remedial programs were also popular. Externally imposed assess- 
ment was an actuality in only a few states, but the threat was there. 
According to El-Khawas (1987), 85 percent of the community 
college administrators who were surveyed felt that some form of 
assessment would be likely in the next few years, but they seemed to 
have no clear sense of what to assess or what instruments they could 
apply to their programs. 

The press for assessment continued. Alarmed at the rapid 
increase in per-student cost, especially since the public pays most of 
it, and prodded by constituents who deplored the low success rates 
for minority students, the legislatures and appointed officials in 
many states insisted on more direct measures of college outcomes. 
What proportion of the maniculants obtain degrees? How many 
pass licensure examinations? How many are employed in areas for 
which they were trained? And— most disturbing of all for a profes- 
sional group that.has taken pride in its vaguely defined goals and 
processes— how much did the students learn? For the faculty 
especially, this last query could not be set aside as beyond their 
pur\'iew. Influential outsiders were demanding to know just what 
was happening as a result of their ministrations. 

New Jersey's College Outcomes Evaluation Program offers 
an example of the direction that assessment was taking. The 
program was created by the Board of Higher Education in /1 985. An 
advisory committee was appointed to develop a comprehensive 
assessment program with emphasis on ''a sophomore test in verbal 
skills, quantitative reasoning, and critical thinking" (New Jersey 
Advisory Committee . . . , 1987, p. iii). Tlie board's action followed 
from various statewide testing initiatives, especially a basic skills 
assessment program that, had been installed for entering freshmen 
several years earlier. The New Jersey Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that several types of assessment be undertaken, some within 
the colleges and others external to them. The internal measures 
were to be the outcomes of general education, student learning in 
each major course, and retention and completion rates— the stan- 
dard variables in assessing student progress. The main external 
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measure was to be a "common statewide assessment of general 
intellectual skills." The program was to coordinate these efforts, 
"oversee the collection and analysis of the information, and report 
regularly to the Board of Higher Education" (pp. iv-v). Questions 
of enforcement and sanctions for nonconipliance were not settled. 

The New Jersey plan touched the community colleges just as 
the Florida College LeveLAcademic Skills Program had. Collecting 
student retention and follow-up data was one thing, but a test of 
student knowledge administered at the conclusion of the sopho- 
more year was quite another. Complaints about outside control of 
the curriculum, the demise of academic freedom, and similar 
lamentations were heard. Examinations that reveal student learning 
xo people outside the confines of the single classroom have been 
anathema in academe. Few within the colleges had any notion of 
how to construct them. Except in rare instances the staff had made 
no effort to collect and use such information until the state legisla- 
tures tied the process to coHege funding or to student access. 



Most staff members in most colleges are resistant lo outcomes 
assessment mainly because colleges are organized in such a way that 
academic departments and courses reflecting subject-area content 
are dominant. Students are supposed to learn history, music, and 
mathematics in separate enclaves. Some students learn more 
efficiently th?n others, and classroom lests have always been used to 
determine which students are better than their fellows. 1 he national 
testing organizations that offer subject tests from biology to 
sociology, used to determine which students deserve entry to further 
school programs, play into this form of normative measurement. It 
works well when the purpose is to spread individuals along a 
continuum, because it emphasizes variation in student ability. This 
variation is so strong that the difference in scores made by students 
in a single course wiH often be as great as the difference between the 
class ave.age and the scores made by another group of students who 
have never taken the course. 

This normative model, useful for assigning places in a 
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program or grade marks to students within it, is different from the 
criterion-referenced measures usually employed when a program or 
an institution is being assessed. Criterion-referenced measurement 
refers to the learning obtained by individuals as measured against a 
standard. If all students answer all questions correctly, then the 
entire group has learned ever>'thing that the test asked; and if the 
test was designed as a sample of all knowledge to be gained in a 
course, program, or institution, then the instructional unit has been 
a total success. However, applying criterion-referenced analysis in 
an institution with a history of normative-referenced testing re- 
quires a complete shift in the way that the staff view their work. 
Easy to conceptuaHze, that form of outcomes assessment bogs down 
in practice. Rare is the institutional leader with sufficient patience 
or skill to turn the group away from its traditional way of looking at 
student-learning measures. Rare is the leader who can explain the 
value and purposes of population sampling and test development 
that demands items that are not coui^e specific. 

Unfamiliarity with assessment is a central issue even though 
much information is available. Ewell (1987) has discussed many of 
these problems in implementing assessment programs, showing 
that often no one on campus knows.what assessment is for or what 
its consequences will be. He has also noted the organizational 
problem of assessment, which, like any innovation, may disturb 
many long-standing formal and informal relationships. Adelman's 
(1986) collection of essays on the assessment of college students' 
learning includes arguments for and against assessment in higher 
education, descriptions of practices, and critiques of instruments 
and techniques. Harris (1986) has prepared a useful paper showing 
where additional information on ways of assessing outcomes may 
be obtained; Miller (1979) places assessment in a broader context, 
considering everything from institutional objectives and the opera- 
tion of the governing board to student learning and faculty 
effectiveness. And detailed information for evaluating^career pro- 
grams is provided by Warmbrod and Persavich (1981). Forms, 
questions, sample surveys, and full sets of instructions aie included. 

Many other reasons why assessment has not been widely 
adopted have been advanced, including the feasibility of measuring 
important outcomes, the time or money available to implement a 
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testing program, the tendency for the faculty to teach primarily 
what the test will measure^ the risk of outsiders* misusing the 
information gained, and the students' unwiUingness to cooperate in 
a process that has no relevance to them. But all these objections can 
be overcome if an institution's leaders and at least a proportion of 
its facuhy want to pursue the process. 

Why should thestaff members in any institution measure the 
learning attained by their siudents? Such measurement in the 
abstract is an exercise not h'kely to gain much staff support. The 
colleges are not funded according to student learning; budgets are 
fixed in a political arena. The data can be used for institutional 
public relations; but only if a skilled leader knows how to weave 
them into statements of institutional worth. Appeals to profession- 
alism are of little use because the staff perceive information on 
student learning gathered by outsiders as peripheral to them, 
hiformation on student outcomes might be used to bolster staff 
morale, but only if sizable learning gains are demonstrated; like 
the -children of Lake Wobegon, all one's students nuisL be above 
average. Attempts to feed student-learning data back to instructors, 
so that classroom practices can be improved, probably will prove 
futile because most instructors will not accept data about their 
students from anyone else. 

Even so, assessment can be used for several purposes. Stu- 
dents can be tested at entry so that they can be directed into proper 
courses. The scores can be used to establish a baseline against which 
students' learning can be measured periodically as they progress 
through the programs in which they are enrolled. Students' 
achievement on licensure examinations, their rate of placement in 
jobs, their graduation success, and their movement into further 
education can also be measured, along witli their satisfaction with 
the education that they received. Any type of standardized or locally 
developed instrument may be applied. 

A longitudinal study can be initiated, with the entire cohort 
of students entering for the first time in any term as its subjects. 
However, this procedure is limited because of the magnitude of the 
data that must be collected. It works best where a percentage of 
students is sampled. Each term these students can be asked about 
their aspirations and course-taking patterns. Different forms of the 
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placement exam or other measures can be used to test the students at 
entry and at various points along the way. When a small group is 
sampled^ follow-up becomes much more feasible. 

An alternative form of outcomes assessment is based on a 
cross-sectional model, where content measures are included with 
items asking about student satisfaction, course-taking behavior, use 
of support services, and other information about intrainstitutional 
concerns. An item bank can be developed, with items categorized by 
skills, such as critical thinking, reading, and writing; by content, 
such as history, chemistry, and mathematics; and by response lype^ 
including multiple and free response. The items can be as specific 
or as general as desired. Tests can be constructed and administered 
to students in classes, and certain demographic information can be 
solicited at the same time. After the tests have been taken, groups of 
students can be classified according to aspiration, number of units 
taken, prior school experience, or any other measure that seems of 
interest. 

The longitudinal model works best in a college where the 
students matriculate with the intention of participating in pro- 
grams organized sequentially and where the college's processes are 
designed to ensure that they do. The cross-sectional model should 
be used if the college leaders are serious about providing an 
institution where students can drop in and out at will, the lifelong 
learning ideal. It skirts the problem of student retention and the 
difficulty of follow-up because it generates nev cohorts each time it 
is administered. The level of knowledge displayed by the students 
collectively at entrance, after they have completed a certain number 
of units, and at graduation can be compared. Any available demo- 
graphic information can be used to make further differentiations. 

Regardless of the impetus for assessment or the model that is 
pursued, certain principles should apply: 

• The results of ari examination should not he tied to a single 
course or instructor; causal inferences should not be sought, nor 
should the findings be used to judge an instructor, a depart- 
ment, or a disciplirie. 
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• The items used must not be course specific but should cover 
concepts that might have been learned anywhere. 

Scores on the examination should not be made a condition of 
-graduation for the students. 

• The student population should be sampled; universal assess- 
ment-systems are too cumbersome for most colleges to manage, 

• AUernate forms of the numerous entrance examinations should 
be used as measures of student knowledge at the completion of 
certain numbers of units. 

• The faculty must be involved as much as possible in test 
selection, design, item construction, and test scoring, but 
installation of the piocess should not be delayed until all are in 
accord. 

• Testing specialists who are sensitive to the staff should be 
employed, with the understanding that, aUhough assessing is a 
group effort, staff members will not be forced to participate. 

• No one set of measures should be used to provide data for 
different evaluations. Different measures should be used, for 
example, to evaluate student progress, college processes, and the 
college's contribution to its community. 

• Measures of student achievement need not be restricted to 
learning but may also include assessment of employment, 
transfer, satisfaction with the institution, aiid retention; mea- 
sures that relate to academic knowledge are of considerably 
more interest to educators than they are to legislators or mem- 
bers of the lay public. 

• A belief in the value of individualization need not extend to 
variant curricular objectives for everyone; if shared understand- 
ings and values contribute to social cohesion, then some 
consistency in college goals and in measures of college outcomes 
should be maintained. 

Issues 

The major issues in instruction center on the extent to which 
a technology of instruction will progress. Will more instructors 
adopt instruction as a process instead of an activity? What types of 
instructional leadership can best effect this change? 
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Assessing instructional outcomes is an integral part of in- 
structional technology. Will the persistent calls for inandatory as- 
sessment enhance the development of a technology of instruction? 

Low-cost personal computers have become widespread. How 
has their use affected the students* writing and computational 
skills? How has it affected the teaching of those skills? 

Will administraior-dominaied instiuclional management 
evolve? How much responsibility should thedirector of the learning 
resource center have for the entire instructional piogram? Will 
instructors gain control over more of the essential elements of 
instruction? 

The consequences of a turn away from print as the primary 
mode of information transmission have not yet been fully lealized. 
What impact on instruction will be made by students who have 
gained much of their prior knowledge through nonprint sources? 
Does an instructional program centered on teachers in classrooms 
best accommodate them? 

Mastery learning has been effected in compensatory and 
caieer education. Can it spread to the collegiate function? 

Although each new instructional medium, from the radio to 
the computer, has forced educators to examine their teaching 
practices, none alone has revolutionized teaching, A general accep- 
tance of instruction as a process that must, by definition, lead to 
learning might do moie in actualizing the prime function of the 
community colleges. 
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Student Services: 

Supporting 
Educational Objectives 



Direct classroom or laboraiory-bascd instruction is only part of 
what collegers offer their students. They also provide services such as 
registration, advising, extracurricuhu' activities, job phiceinent, 
orientation, financial aid. and activities that assist students in 
negotiating their way through the college. The category ''student 
services** covers all these activities. 

Student Personnel Services 

The rationale for student persoiniel services stemmed origi- 
nally from the institution's need to regulate its clients' activities. 
According to O'Banion (1971. p. 8). ''One of the historical models 
for the student |>ersonncl worker is that of regulator or iepressor. 
The student personnel profession came into being l;5<gely because 
the president needed help in regulating student behavior/' In other 
words, students need to be controlled for the sake of institutional 
order, a ratitmale underlying not only the counseling of students 
into the proper programs but also the registration, student ac- 
tivities, orientation, student govenrment, and record-keeping 
functions. 

However, the rationale evolved so that the student persoimel 
services were presmned to be more positively supportive of student 
development. Reporting findings of the Committee on Appraisal 
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and Devclopinem of Junior College Suideiii Personnel Programs, 
Collins (1967, p. 13) wrote, "Tlic suideni |>crsonnel program should 
be ihe pivoi, ihe hub, ilie core around which ihe whole onierprise 
niovcii. It provides ihe siruciure and creates the |)ervasive atmo- 
sphere which prompts the junior college to label itself as student- 
centered/* Surveying the piograms in 123 colleges, the committee 
identified twenty-one ^'essential student |)ersonnel functions'* that 
should be provi(ied if the colleges were to fulfill their mission of 
teaching and directing their va^i array of students. The functions 
were categori?ed as oricntadou (precollege information, student 
induction^ group orientation^ career information), appraisal 
(persoimel records, educational testing, appliami appraisal, health 
appraisal), cortsuUatiori (student counseling, student advisement, 
appliaini counseling), participation (cocurricular activities, stu- 
dent self-govermnent), rc^^ulatiou (studein registration, academic 
regulation, social regulation)^ Acrifice (financial aid, placement), 
and orgatiizatiofial (program articulation, in-service education, 
program evaluation). 

Several similiir listings of student services have been pub- 
lished. Humphreys (1952) offered six major categories; Thornton 
(1972) divide*! the services into five ojitegories; and a manual for stu- 
dent seivices issued by the Washington State Board for 0)mmum"ty 
College Eduaition (Heiner and Nelson, 1977) offered ideal philoso- 
phies» goals, objectives, functions, and staffing patterns for the ad- 
mim'stration of student ser\'ices, dividing them into eight areas. 

A more recent statement, issued by the League for Iimovalion 
in the Community College, outlined a revised set of concepts 
regarding studein developmein. Thirty-one directives organized 
under seven major headings instructed studein development profes- 
sionals to design processes that would smooth student entry and 
placement, enhance student interaction with college staff and 
functions, assist students in gaining support from all types of 
college services, ensure student leann'ng and development, coordi- 
nate with other orgain'zations, maimain studein records, and assist 
in selecting college staff members (Doucetteand Dayton, 1989). 

Recndtmeni and Retention. Services to students begin even 
before they arrive at the institution. Because of the community col- 
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leges* commiiinent to serve as many members of the community as 
feasible, they have frequently engaged in extensive recruitment 
activities. These activities, which accelerated as the population of 
eighteen-year-olds declined after peaking in the late 1970s, have 
been. especially vigorous in comnriunities where the percentage of 
high school students beginning college has decreased. 

Ail but one of the thirty-four community colleges in six of 
the largest districts in the nation had procedures linking the college 
with its surrounding high schools (Dallas, 1982). The faculty in the 
technical and occupational programs carried out recruiting 
activities for their areas, but the counseling staff were responsible 
for recruitment in general. These activities included administering 
tests to high school students and then helping them and their 
parents interpret the results; providing campusiacilities for activi- 
ties attracting high school students; presenting videotaped and 
personal recruitment promotions; offering advanced-placement 
classes to qualified students; and disseminating radio, television, 
and mailed information to potential students (not only high school 
students but also members of the broader community), advising 
them of campus events. 

The drive to attract students coincided with attempts to 
retain them, propelled by the quite reasonable notion that it is more 
feasible to keep the students enrolled than to continually seek new 
matriculants. One aspect of retention depended on placing the 
students in programs commensurate with their interest and abil- 
ities. Accordingly, members of the student personnel staff were 
involved in admissions testing and cooperated with the instruc- 
tional staff in using the results of those tests to place students in 
courses. The literature is filled with accounts of efforts to counsel 
students into the proper courses. In California, for example, 65 
percent of the community colleges require that all students take tests 
at admission, and around one-fourth use tests of basic skills as 
prerequisites for entry to occupational or academic transfer-credit 
classes (Kangas, 1985). These activities were accelerated in the 1980s 
as several states began urging the colleges to reduce their dropout 
rates and increase the number of students satisfactorily completing 
programs and going on to employment or to further education. The 
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Florida State Departnieniof Education developed a manual replete 
with ideas for retaining students (Fanner, 1980). 

Student retention has broad appeal because of its importance 
to staff members and funding agents. Retention was central to an 
interinstitutional study undertaken by twenty-nine California 
community colleges. This Learning Assessment Retention Consor- 
tium tested and administered surveys to students in remedial 
English classes and tracked retention along with student success in 
subsequent classes and student self-assessment (Slark and others, 
1987). The effort was similar to a student-tracking study conducted 
in a set of fourteen California community colleges in the late 1970s. 
These types of interinstitutional measurement efforts have several 
benefits; for example, they encourage skilled staff members to share 
their ex[)ertise, and they help to mitigate intrainstitutional concerns 
about the dire uses to which the data might be put. 

Coumeling and Guidance. Counseling and guidance have 
been at the core of student services since the earliest years. Eells 
(1931) gave guidance a status equal to the "popularizing," "prepa- 
ratory," aiid ^'terminal" functions in his list of the junior college's 
main activities. The contention has been that communiiy college 
students need help in moving into the college and out again into 
careers and other schools, and that individualized instruction 
through counseling and other non-classroom-based activities is 
essential. 

Guidance has always been intended to match applicants to 
the programs best suited to their own goals and abilities. Medsker 
(I960) emphasized the necessity of placing siudents in the programs 
that are best suited for them. According to Thornton (1972, p. 269), 
the purpose of guidance is "to help each student to know% to accept, 
and to respect his own abilities, so that he may match them with 
realistic educational and occupational goals." Riesman (1981) 
asserted that guidance is essential for students wiio may want to 
attend further schcjl but are terrified at the idea of going to 
"college." 

The belief that these students deserve more than cognitive 
development in a rigid environment has also guided practitioners. 
The expressions "treating the student as a whole" and "assuming 
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responsibility for the full intellectual, social* and persona! develop- 
ment of students" are frequently seen in the student |)ersonnel 
literature. By definition^ these professionals tr>' to effect student 
development in psychic, moral, and physical, as \cell as intellectual, 
realms. To student personnel advocates, students are not minds 
apart from their bodies and emotions; they are whole |>eople, and 
the college should treat them as such. 

As the key element in student development, coimseling must 
he integrated with other campus activities: must maximize students* 
chances to reach their potential; must focus on educational, per- 
sonal, social, and vocational development; and, being student- 
centered, must take into account students' interests, aptitudes, 
needs, values, and potential. Comprehensive counseling should 
include goal setting, personal assessment, development of change 
strategies, strateg>' implementation, ex'aluation, and reocling of the 
wliole process for each student. 

This therapeutic view affirms the belief that the best way to 
educate people is to integrate all their objectives and all their ways 
of functioning — cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. It holds that 
students are active and responsible participants in their educational 
growth and process, that with help and support students must make 
decisions affecting their lives and must deal with the consequences 
of their decisions, and that all professionals on the campus must 
work collaboratively toward greater integration of their ser\'ices and 
their professions. In this approach counseling is not imposed on 
students but is initiated and determined fay them. It works in 
partnership with classroom instruction and cocurricular activities. 
In this student dex'elopment process, goals are set, the individuaPs 
current position in relation to these goals is assessed, and the faest 
change strategy or a comfaination of strategies is implemented. The 
snategy's effectiveness in meeting the individual's goals is then 
evaluated; new goals are set; and the process begins all oyer again. 

Assessments of student services' effects are sometimes based 
on this holistic development model. Measures based on psychologi- 
cal constructs have been applied, and the level of satisfaction that 
students feel has been a favorite measure. College leaders point with 
pride to the follow-up sttidies showing that most students value 
tl^eir college experiences for their contribution to self-understand- 
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ing, further schooling, social interaction, and job skill training. 
However, personality development concepts arc more applicable in 
institutions that control most aspects of the |)erson's life. Appkirent 
change in ihe developing personality is more likely to be revealed in 
a four-year, residential college than in a commuter institution 
where most students attend part-time. 

Regardless of the concepts undergirding their efforts, coun- 
selors face unremitting conflict between guiding studeui^.into the 
programs most consonant with their abilities and allowing them to 
reach for their own preferred goals. Many st?v'«>nis have wanted to 
go in one direction but seemed best qualri * o go in. another. 
Guidance counselors have devised procedi for ascertaining 
student goals and assessing student qualifications, trying all the 
while to strike the prapcr balance between goals and abilities. But 
when students appear without distinct career or study goals, when 
their goals do not match their abilities, or when the testing instru- 
ments do not adequately assess them (and all three often come into 
play ar the same time), the role of the counselor has been blurred. 
When students have decried discrimination and demanded the right 
to enter any program, the guidance function has staggered. And 
when institutional policies allow most students access to all but the 
programs with limited space or limitations imposed by external 
accrediting agencies, guidance workers have to adjust. 

Some critics ha-e taken guidance counselors to task on 
broader issues. Gay (li//7), for example, argued that "while student 
personnel workers have professed themselves to be educators and to 
be interested in the whole student, they have served essentially as 
housekeepers, guardians of the status quo, and have been seen by 
many in the postsecondary education ar^r^a as petty administrators 
or 'those people who sit in their office and give warm strokes to 
students who complain. about the system, particularly the teacher.' 
. . . In their present capacities, student affairs workers are clearly 
providing services, needed services, which contribute to student 
mobility; but whether or not some of the mundane tasks necessary 
to the services now rendered are wf j use of the skills and talents of 
counselors and other specialists of student affairs is another ques- 
tion" (p. 18). And Brick (1972, p. 677) questioned whether psy- 
chological counseling is "an educational function which should be 
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implemented by an educational institution, or . . . ? public health 
function AChich should be implemented by a pubh'c heahh agency?" 

Still, counseh'ng and guidance services have been main- 
tained, lliey are less likely to be questioned now because of their 
presumed usefulness in maintaining student flow into the programs 
ior which they are best suited and on through to successful program 
completion. Faculty advisers cannot reasonably be expected tocarr\- 
the entire burden; in fact, one study found that 21 percent of the 
students whom the faculty hat' advised to take certain courses had 
not met the prerequisites for those courses (Heard, 1987;. However, 
student development theor\' has become considerably less applica- 
ble to the counseling situation because of the high proportion of 
part-time students who use the college as only one resource in their 
environment and because of the wide range of student age. It is 
difficult to apply concepts of adolescent development when at least 
half of the students are age twenty-five or olden In addition, many 
of the eighteen- to twenty-five-year-olds are responsible for their 
own behavior and often for that of their de|>endenis. Guidance 
activities also must be structured differently for the high proportion 
of part-time students who have been involved in the work force or in 
other areas of higher education. 

Orientation. Student personnel workers also plan and oper- 
ate student orientation programs. Tang (1981) described orientation 
as but one part of recruitment and retention efforts. Sessions offered 
during the summer preceding the term, in one- or two-day sessions 
at the beginning of the term, in classes meeting throughout the first 
term, and in seminars for special groups of students have all been 
|>opular. Oiie college offered a three-day retreat for the first 150 
freshmen to sign up with faculty members, who helped in leading 
the activities. Another maintained a series of lectures on issues of 
concern to students each week throughout the term. Orientation in 
many colleges was the res|X)nsibility of the counselors, who set up 
small sessions to inform students of college policies. Some colleges 
had orientation committees composed of faculty members, students, 
and student personnel administrators, who planned various events 
for beginning students. 
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Frequemly, student oriemaiioii accompanies a psychology 
course for which credit is awarded. Counselors and instructors often 
participate jointly in these courses, teaching study skills, career 
exploration, individual goal orientation, and various strategies for 
''surviving" in college. They may also use psychological test 
batteries designed to apprise the students of their own personality 
profiles. There have been fewer mass sessions at which new students 
are welcomed to the college by the president, board members, and 
other dignitaries and given directions and a listing of the college 
rules. Session planners have come to realize thai such occasions are 
more ceremonial than instructive. 

Specialized orientation programs frequently are offered in 
the summer before classes begin. Queensborough Community 
College (New York) has operated such a program successfully, 
finding that students who participate are only about half as likely to 
drop oiii of school and are more li\dy to make better grades (Miller, 
1987). Specialty orientation sessions also deal with test-anxiety 
reduction; at ihese sessions numerous types of aptitude, achiex^e- 
ment, and interest -instruments are administered. A study of Cali- 
fornia community colleges found that orientation was required or 
recommended for at least some students in nearly all the institutions 
(Rounds and Andersen, 198.5). 

Programmed instruction booklets have proved useful in 
helping students pLn their course work; the efficacy of orientation 
through a self-paced instruction book was demonstrated at Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast Junior College, where students learned more about 
the college though using those materials than comparable students 
in orientation lectures (Fisher, 1975). However, no single orienta- 
tion method has proved uniformly satisfactory, and one college 
often adopts a procedure just as another is abandoning it. 

Extracurricular Activities. Various types of extracurricular 
activities for students have been in place in community colleges 
since the earliest institutions organized-student clubs and athletic 
events. Eells (1931) listed numerous student activities in the junior 
colleges of the 1920s, mentioning in particular Pasadena Junior 
College (California), in whicli seventy clubs were active. The most 
popular were athletic clubs, with literary groups, musical activities. 
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and religious and moral organizations following. Science organiza- 
tions were most common in the public institutions, but camera 
clubs„pep clubs, honor clubs, and so on, operated throughout the 
colleges of the day. 

Although all colleges have had student clubs and extracurric- 
ular activities, few of them developed programs in which sizable 
percentages of the students participated. A survey at Johnson 
County Community College (Kansas) found that students recog- 
nized the importance of student activities but did not participate 
because of lack of time and interest (Tolbert, 1971). Fewer than half 
of the students in the Los Angeles Community College District 
expressed any interest at. all in extracurricular activities (Weiser, 
1977). Students enrolled in off-campus centers of Prince George's 
Community College (Maryland) were even less likely to want to take 
part in ex:racurricular events (Larkin, 1977). Students who do par- 
ticipate usually benefit. Those involved in major student activities 
are more likely to stay in school even through their grade point 
averages are comparable to those of the noninvolved students 
(Pankanin and Lucas, 1981; Rinck, 1979). The Study Group on the 
Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Education (1984) 
contends that the more that students are involved in a full range of 
campus activities, the more they gain from their college experience. 

For a number of reasons, student activities programs are 
difficult to organize in community colleges: Freshmen and soph- 
omores lack the leadership experience of university upper-division 
students; many students work part-time; few reside on campus; only 
two years are available to develop student leaders; and many high 
school leaders elect to attend universities instead of community 
colleges. Clearly, the full effect of a campus environment is not 
available to students who spend little more than an hour or two a 
day in class. Such students often spend more time working and 
commuting than full-time students in residential colleges spend on 
class preparation. Moreover, because commuter students spend 
most of their time away from the campus, other attractions, 
especially jobs and noncampus activities, make great claims on 
their time and interests. It is difficult to entice them to participate in 
activities or attend events other than those that coincide with the 
time they would be on campus for classes anyway. Community 
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program a success if oiily as many as 10 percent of the students 
participate. 

In spite of these handicaps, there have been some vigorous 
attempts to bm'ld student activities programs: providing student 
leadership-training programs, with workshops on group dynamics 
and communications skills; involving students as full voting 
members of faculty committees; assigning greater responsibilities to 
student government organ iziuions, including their legal incorpo- 
ration; assigning faculty members to student associations as con- 
sultants rather than as advisers; instructing student government 
representatives in procedures for polling student opinion on perti- 
nent issues; requiring orientation courses with emphasis on student 
activities; developing a strong college art collection and sponsoring 
frequent, well-publicized exhibitions; and involving students in 
encounter-group sessions with faculty members and administrators. 
Many extracurricular activities have been develo|>ed especially for 
high-ability students in colleges that were unable to mount full 
sequences of honors courses. Bishara (1986) described these 
programs in rural Virginia, Friedlander (1982b) traced them in 
urban community colleges, and Farnsworth (1981) analyzed them in 
a college in Iowa. 

As a way of iiivolving more students, some commentators 
have called for student activities and organizations centering on 
academic departments. Goldberg (1973) proposed that, instead of 
charging the students a fee, colleges should allocate a portion of 
each department's budget for activities other than classroom 
instruction. This arrangement would involve instructors in publi- 
cizing the speakers, seminars, and concerts and in tying the events to 
the course work. Such a plan would seem to have merit; most of the 
res|X)ndents to the Center for the Study of Commuin'ty Colleges' 
surveys of the faculty indicated that there were too few humanities- 
related colloquia, seminars, lectures, exhibitions,. or concerts and 
recitals offered outside class; few instructors required attendance at 
out-of-class activities. Departmentally sponsored events would 
luidoubtedly attract more student and faculty interest. 

Studies of student athletic activities have found wide variance 
in the emphasis given to intercollegiate athletics and, indeed, to 
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in the emphasis given to intercollegiate athletics and, indeed, to 
physical education in general. During the 1970s most institutions 
continued offering intramural team sports for interested students, 
but as the colleges increased their percentages of older, part-time 
students, these activities declined. Student activities began centering 
less on team sports and more on individual pursuits. Clubs and ad 
hoc groups organized to engage in hiking, cycling, scuba diving, 
backpacking, and jogging became widespread. Exercise classes open 
to staff members as well as students also sprang up as the concern 
for physical fitness grew among people of all ages. The 1980s saw 
this trend continuing, with aerobic dancing, swimming, and weight 
lifting gaining in popularity. However, since many of these activi- 
ties were offered as credit or noncredit classes, they were not under 
the jurisdiction of the student services staff. 

Residence Halls. Ahhou^h the community college residence 
hall became rarer as the institutions grew in urban areas, it has 
persisted, with dormitories found in at least a few colleges in most 
states. In 1977 all public junior colleges i.* Mississippi except one 
had dormitories, and 14 percent of the students lived on campus 
(Moody and Busby, 1978). Richardson and Leslie (1980) recom- 
mended a return to residence halls as a way of coping with the 
growing costs of commuting. 

Conceptually, housing students on campus has been identi- 
fied as a key element in reducing attrition. Tinto's (1975) model of 
student involvement makes a strong case for on-campus residence, 
and Astin (1986) has noted that campus living increases students' 
involvement with the process of learning and development? But 
there has been no move to build residence halls at community col- 
leges, and those who would enhance student involvement have been 
forced to attempt instead to increase faculty contact with students 
outside of class, to encourage students to form student clubs, and to 
schedule special events that would keep students on campus beyond 
class hours. Even providing opportunities for students Jo work on 
campus has proved considerably less widespread than providing 
direct financial aid, although students with campus jobs are certainly 
mdre likely to maintain their involvement. 
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Financial Aid. Financial aid for students lias become an 
outstanding feature Jn higher education. Federal and state funds 
administered through Pell Grants, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans, College Work- 
Study aid, and State Student Incentive Grants, to name only some of 
the programs, have grown so that any shift in their availability has 
an immediately discernible impact on enrollments. Aid is so much a 
part of the college system that when the Cahfornia legislature 
mandated a $100 per year fee to be paid by community college 
students, it made S52.5 million dollars available as student aid in 
the same bill (California State Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion, J 984). 

Federal financial aid to students began with the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act (GI Bill) in 1944 and was expanded with the 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) in 1958; but the commu- 
niiy colleges were slow to seek these funds. Not until after the 
passage of the.Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program in 
1972 (now called Pell Grams) did the majority of community 
colleges organize financial aid offices. Even then, according to 
Nelson (1976), the presidents of very few institutions felt that they 
had adequate staff to cover the responsibilities of student aid; some 
aid officers deliberately understated their requests for aid funds 
because they felt that it would add to an impossible work load. 

One reason for the slow start was the mispercepiion that, 
because of the comparatively low cost of community college educa- 
tion, students did not need financial assistance. However, students 
still had to spend money to live, still commuted to classes, and, by 
attending school, were forgoing income that they could otherwise 
have earned. Furthermore, since community college students were 
typically from lower-income groups, their needs were greater even 
though the cost of college going was less. By the 1980s the financial 
aid offices in most community colleges had gained the ability to 
direct grants and loans to students who needed them; one campus 
office at Northern Virginia Community College was making and 
maintaining more than 1,500 award packages each year (Archer and 
Archer, 1985). 

Still, because of the relatively low tuition costs and because of 
various aid program restrictions, such as discrimination against 
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part-time or non-degree-credit attendees, community college stu- 
dents have not received their propoitionate share of financial aid. 
From the mid-1970s through the mid-1980s, the.federal scholarship 
and fellowship fundt* received by community college students 
remained at around 16 percent of the total awards, if the pmprietary 
schools were not i.icluded, even though the colleges enrolled over 25 
percent of all full-time students and an even higher percentage of 
the part-timeis. This proportion varied greatly between states, 
depending on the percentage of a state's students enrolled in 
community colleges and on the relative level of tuition charged. 
Students in community colleges in Arizona, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Oregon received more than 25 percent of the scholarship funds 
going to college students in those states, while community college 
students in Maine, New Hampshire, Louisiana, and South Dakota 
received less than 5 percent of the grant monies (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1986b). Students in Maryland community 
colleges were receiving 21 percent of the total aid awarded to 
undergraduates in the state; Illinois students received 17 percent of 
tlie aid distributed in that state; Texas students received 13 percent. 
However, the figures for those three states are low compared to the 
percentage of the students enrolled in community colleges in those 
states. 

Student abuse of the financial aid system has been a persis- 
tent problem. The charge has been made that many students enroll 
merely for the funds available to them and that student aid thus 
represents another form of welCare payrrient. City Colleges of 
Chicago (1984) took steps to mitigate abuse by insisting that^class 
attendance, grades awarded, course repetitions, and numerous » 
records reflecting academic progress be carefully watched, soVihati 
students receiving financial aid would maintain the proper enroll 
ment status. Default rates on student loan repayment have grown 
along with the increased numbe/ of students receiving them; by 
1988, 33 {X!rcent of the Guaranteed Student Loans in California 
were in default (California Community Colleges, 1989). 

Financial aid availability affects student decisions both in 
enrolling initially and in maintaining continuing attendance. A 
series of studies done in California after a mandatory fee was 
imposed for the first time concluded that the fee contributed to a 7 
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percent enrollment loss statewide in 1984. Enrollment declines xvere 
greatest in districts with the lowest-income populations, but after 
financial aid procedures were strengthened and publicized, the low- 
nicome students returned (California Community Colleges, 1986, 
1987b; Field Research Corporation, 1986). A Montgomery College 
(Maryland) study found that the local unemployment rate and 
consumer price index and the difference in tuition between the 
college and the University of Maryland did not significantly 
account for student enrollment variability but that financial aid 
awards were positively correlated with both initial enrollments and 
returning students in all age groups (Montgomery College, 1983) 
Murdock (1987) analyzed the data from several studies and found 
that financial aid had a slightly greater effect on persistence among 
community college students than among students at four-year 
colleges. In summary, financial aid is important to community 
college students, who seem to be receiving their share of financial 
aid if they attend on a full-time basis; and the typical aid recipient is 
older than the usual college student, more likely to be self- 
supporting, and more likely to be a member of a niiiiority eroup (S 
E. Miller, 1985). ^ ' 



Articulation 



Program articulation refers to the movement of students— or 
more precisely, the students' academic ciedits-from one school to 
another. Articulation isinot a linear sequencing or progression from 
one point to another. It covers students going from high school to 
college; from two-year colleges to universities and vice versa; the 
double-reverse transfer students, who go from the two-year college 
to the university and then back again; and the people seeking credit 
for experiential learning as a basis for college or university credit. 
The concept includes admission, exclusion, readmission, ad- 
vising, counseling, planning, curriculum, and course and credit 
evaluation. 

Until recently articulation with the universities has been 
largely a one-way situation, a series of policies and procedures 
dictated by senior institutions. Before 1960 coordinated efforts to 
improve the plight of the transfer student were "almost nonexistent 
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While aniculaiion agreemems between senior colleges and universi- 
ties and high schools were generally well developed, programs 
centering attention on the tvvo-year college graduate were scarce" 
(Kintzer, I973,,p. 5). Three styles of articulation agreements operate 
in the fifty states: formal aiid legal policies; jstate-systeni policies, in 
wliich the state tends to be the controlling agency; and voluntary 
agreements among institutions, whose main features are coopera- 
tion and negotiation rather than unilateral declaration or legislative 
statute. 

Because the purposes of articulation are to facilitate the flow 
of students, coordinate programs among institutions, and minimise 
course duplication and overlap, nearly everyone in the college 
community is affected. Most of the problems in articulation have 
centered on the questions "Who decides?" "What shall be the 
criteria?" and '*\Vho shall have the ultimate authority?" As commu- 
nity colleges have drawn an increasing proportion of entering 
freshmen, the problems have grown more complex. 

Kno(:ll and Medsker (1965) urged the development of master 
plans at the state level to define institutional roles and plan 
coordinated curricula because, in their view, the proper matching of 
transfer student and institution is probably more important than 
the matching of freshman student ai' uitut'on. 

Wattenbarger and Kint/er, o h ve individually and 
together studied issues in articulation, believe that articulation is 
essential but that community colleges should not be bound by 
university dictates. They found that transfer students usually 
perform in a maimer similar to their past patterns of accomplish- 
ment but that various senior institution policies discriminate 
agiu'nst students who tri.iisfer. They noted that little progress had 
been made in smoothing transfer relations in the years prior to 1985 
and concluded that "At least half of the 50 states continue transfer 
negotiations interinstitutionally, most on a case-by-case basis" 
(Kintzer and Wattenbarger, 1985, p. 40). Problems were typically 
related to »he types of courses for which transfer credit should be 
given, the students' finding 6peni»igs in the academic major field of 
their choice, and the fact that in most oises the university staff 
insisted that the evaluation of community college credit should be 
made by the baccalaureate-granting institiition. The spread of spe- 
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cializcd career programs in the commimity colleges and of associalc 
dcgrec-gramiiig proprietary schools has further accentuated articu- 
lation difficulties. 

Where fornialiral articulation agreements were in place, they 
u-ere usually brought about through the intervention of s-te boards 
of higher education. In states where upper-division universities had 
been huilt. articulation agreements spelling out roles of each, 
institution in facilitating transfer were an obvious necessity. Agree- 
ments on a common core of general education courses were 
negotiated between the community colleges and universities in 
several states, but periodic negotiation was necessary to keep them 
current. Despite many efforts to involve faculty ihembers from 
comnumity colleges and universities in curriculum articulation, the 
student personnel staff typically contributed the lion's share of the 
effort-with counselors, admissions and records officers, transcript 
analysts, and articulation officers doing nearly all the work. It was 
one thing to make high-level pronouncements on the importance of 
articu laiion, quite.another to negotiate the details. 

Educators concerned with articulation have also had to 
consider reverse transfers, a large and growing group. Figures for 
1986 reported by the Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
show that 2!) i)ercent of the students in community colleges had 
attended a four-year college or university; 10 percent had at least a 
bachelor's degree and were returning to take classes cither for their 
own interest or to gain occupational skills. liut many of the others 
had not succeeded at the senior schools. Grafton and Roy (1980) 
analyzed the effectiveness of community colleges in aiding students 
who had transferred to a senior institution, failed academically, 
returned to the community college, and then reentered the senior 
institution. They found that the .students were more successful the 
second time around. Temple (1978) has argued that the two-year 
college's contribution to the achievement of reveise transfer students 
is greater than the university's and hence that the senior institutions 
must bend their efforts toward makin-s dieir curricula compatible. 

Problems of articulation between community colleges and 
secondary schools have nrver been as difficult as between commu- 
nity colleges and universities. Nonetheless, as the pool of high 
school graduates shrank in, the 1980s, the community colleges 
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worked to smooth the flow. Sacramento City College (California) 
issued a report pointing out how community colleges could develop 
or expand articulation programs with local high schools (Carey, 
Wark, and Wellsfry, 1986). Various computer-assisted guidance 
models have been developed so that secondary school counselors can 
direct students to proper community college programs^ ^Lockett, 



The major efforts in articulation took place between com- 
munity colleges and universities, stimulated by the figures on the 
percentages of ethnic minority students transferring. With a 
combination of pride and deference, community college practition- 
ers became much more aware that they were now the dominant force 
in mass education, and they deplored the university's lethargy in 
program articulation. They feh more h'ke equal partners and were 
less wilh'ng to be dictated to by academic specialists in senior 
institutions, whose failures returned to community colleges for 
successful experiences. But problems of articulation seemed to rise 
more quickly than interinstitutional committees and state coordir 
nating boards could resolve them, and the universities typically 
retained the upper hand in deciding who would be admitted. 

In a pioneering move to stabilize community college en- 
trance and to smooth the way for ultimate transfer, Miami-Dade 
Community College developed a comprehensive program to screen 
students into certain courses at entry and to monitor their progress 
throughout their tenure at the college (Harper and others, 1 981; 
Kelly, 1981). Previous institutional practices had allowed students 
to take any courses and to stay at the institution indefinitely, 
whether or not they were proceeding toward program completion. 
In the new plan students were advised of the requirements both for 
graduation from the college and for transfer to various programs in 
Florida's universities. The system was mandatory; everyone who 
matriculated, except those who already had degrees and weie taking 
courses for personal interest, was included in it. 

Some internal resistance to the plan came initially from those 
who feared that enrollment would decline. And as soon as the strict 
probation and suspension rules were adopted, Miami-Dade dropped 
from its rolls several thousand students who were not making 
satisfactory progress (McCabe, 1981). It cost the institution about 5 
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percent of its siudems, or 700 FTSEs annually, after the number of 
students who were advised to drop out and the increased loads taken 
by students who remained in the system were balanced off. But 
although some students were dropped, many more were helped. 

The system added measurably to the counseling load, but it*^ 
also tended to get the faculty back into the academic advisement 
process. It made registration less easy; no longer could a student 
merely drop in and take a course. It did not discriminate against 
minority students; indeed, completion rates for those groups were 
improved measurably. As an example, 17 f>ercent of the students 
and 14 percent of the graduates were black, suggesting that the black 
students, who began at a lower level of prior academic achievement, 
were being pulled up. 

The Florida experience was repeated in other states. In 
California, for example, various efforts to identify and assist transfer 
students were funded. Several of the state's community colleges 
built Transfer Centers to coordinate information about transfer 
policies and to smooth course articulation, especially for minority 
and other underrepresehted students. Similar centers were built 
elsewhere— for example, at Cuyahoga Community College (Ohio). 
These efforts to enhance transfer rates were stimulated not only by 
state agencies but also by various philanthropic foundations— 
notably the Ford Foundation, which funded an Urban Community 
College Transfer Opportunities Program. 

Funding and Effect 

Student services to various groups of nontraditional students 
have expanded. Qiild care services became widespread, and offices 
were opened to assist students with various types of handicaps. Job 
placement services, always a feature in community colleges, grew as 
the proportion of students seeking immediate job entry rose. 
Student services also were extended as entrance testing became 
widespread, 

Fimds to support these augmented services were derived from 
a variety of sources. In some cases special state funds were made 
available. In others Vocational Education Act funds. Title III 
monies. Educational Opportunities Programs and Services funds. 
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and various state and federal programs supporting handicapped 
students and those in other special categories were used. Thus, 
although the student affairs division might be organized on a line- 
and-staff basis, as detailed in Deegan*s (1982) monograph, the 
subordinate offices might expand or contract with the availability 
of fiinds to support them. For the first time in the histor>' of the 
community college, the 1980$ saw a trend toward fimding student 
services on soft money — that is, extracurricular funds targeted to 
assist certain types of students. 

The effectiveness of student services w^s a perennial issue. In 
many colleges e\'aluation depended on reports from students about 
how well they perceived the usefulness of one or another aspect of 
student services. As an example, students at Thomas Nelson 
Community College (Virginia) were highly critical of student activ- 
ities, indicating that programs were not very good (McLean, 1986). 
Students at Howard Community College (Maryland) rated all 
services except student activities and transfer evaluations as ver>' 
useful (Nespoli and RadcHffe, 1982). Students also typically rated 
job placement services as not very useful. However, th^re were 
efforts at more sophisticated evaluations, particularly attempts to 
determine how student retention and achievement were affected. 
Counseling and orientation activities were frequently assessed for 
their contribution to retention. Most students found that preregis- 
tration counseling and orientation sessions were effective in en- 
hancing performance and increasing retention (Brophy, 1984; 
Lowe, 1983; Stupka, 1986). Richards (1986) found that Colorado 
community college students who followed the advice that counse- 
lors gave them regarding courses to take were considerably more 
likely to stay in school and succeed in their classes. 

The effects of the many efforts to stimulate articulation and 
transfer are difficult to discern. Reliable data are unavailable. The 
research officers and student services personnel in many colleges 
conduct follow-up studies of students, but response rates are 
typically poor, and the universities in the region are often uncoop- 
erative about sending reports back to the colleges. In some states the 
student follow-up studies are conducted by central agencies. Since 
1967 the Illinois Community O^llege Board has sent names of all 
community college alumni who have appeared in the state's 
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universities co che community colleges, which, in recurn, report 
institutional data on them back to the board. Tlie California State 
Postsecondary Education Commission has engaged in a similar 
activity since 1978. The Washington State Board.for Community 
College Education conducts annual student transfer surveys, and 
since 1976 the Maryland State Board has coordinated student 
follow-up sur\'eys in coo|)eration with the community college 
institutional researchers. But relating student progress to the efforts 
of student scr\'ice activities is precarious. 

Issues 

As a wliole, the college's services to students liave grown 
faster than the instructional activities, but the various ser\'ices have 
shown different patterns. Counseling and guidance declined early 
in the 1970s in response to students' demands to be admitted to 
courses of their choice and to the increase in part-time students, but 
these ser\'ices increased in the 1980s as tight budgets and competi- 
tion from other schools forced community colleges into streamlin- 
ing their procedures for guiding students through the system. 
Recruitment and retention also became prominent concerns of the 
student personnel staff, who gradually adopted concepts other than- 
those set down by theorists whose model was the full-time resident 
student. Articulation has become more important as coordination 
of all education in each state has develo|)cd. 

However, not all student services have expanded. Student 
activities supporters have not been able to convert their programs to 
fit commuting students, and much of what they formerly did has 
been adopted by community service directors, a trend in keeping 
with the exoansion of the colleges from campus to community. 

The challenge for college leaders has been to maintain a 
balance among all services and coordinate them with the formal 
instructional program. But issues of educational philosophy swirl 
around the questions of student personnel work. How much 
responsibility does the college have for the lives of its students? How 
personalized can an institution dedicated to mass education afford 
to get? 

Although betw/'f^n-sector comparisons are precarious because 
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of differences in institutional mission, the question whether com- 
munity college students receive as much aid as their university 
counterparts has not been resohed. 

Program articulation with the secondary schools will have to 
be expanded. Cm the articulation committee members eventually 
realize that fitting the college's courses to the senior institution's 
requirements is not the most iniportant, and certainly not the only, 
job they must do? 

Student personnel workers still need to explain the implica- 
tions of the changed student body to the faculty. How can they 
educate the faculty more effectively? As an example, how can they 
assist the faculty in making the instructional modifications necessary- 
to accommodate the increasing numbers of handicapped students? 

University training programs for community college student 
personnel workers have rarely fit the realities of the institutions in 
which the trainees will work. How can the programs be modified? 
To what extent can the community colleges train their. own staff? 

Hie concepts underlying student activities stem fiom an era 
long past. How can prognuns be restructured to fit the adult, part- 
time, nonresident student body that predominates in community 
colleges? 

Answers to these questions will determine the future course 
of student services in the community colleges. As with all other 
questions about the types of services that community colleges 
provide, the answers rest on the energy and political skills of the 
advocates of one or another activity. And that, above all, is why the 
services vary as much as they do in colleges across the cotmtry. 
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Career Education: 

Occupational Entry, 
Change, and Development 



A group of prominent citizens called together by the American 
/\ssociation of Junior Colleges (AAJC) in 1964 to serve as a National 
Advisory Committee on the Junior College concluded thar "the 
two-year college offers unparalleled promise for expanding educa- 
tional opportunity through the provision of comprehensive pro- 
grams embracing job training as well as traditional liberal arts and 
general education" (American Association of Junior Colleges, 1964, 
p. 14). The committee recommended that "immediate steps be taken 
to reinforce occupational education efforts" (p. 1), a statement 
similar to those emanating from many other commissions and 
advisor)' groups, including the AAjC's own Commission on Termi- 
nal Education a quarter century earlier. Its words were notable only 
because they came at a time when the floodgates had just opened 
and a tide of car,?er education programs was beginning to inundate 
the two-year coUc^ges. 

The year 1963 marked the passage of the federal Vocational 
Education Act, which broadened the criteria for federal aid to the 
schools. Along with the new criteria. Congress appropriated funds 
generously-S43 million in 1968, S707 million in 1972, and S981 
million in 1974— and these funds were augmented with additional 
monies for occupational programs for the disadvantaged and for 
handicapped students. On this surge of monies, occupational 
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education swept into the colleges in a fashion dreamed of and 
pleaded for but never realized by its advocates. 



A major impetus to the expansion of higher education early 
in ihe century was the drive toward professional status that was 
made by numerous occupational groups. One of the inputs toward 
professionahsm is the number of years of schooHng that a group 
can require before allowing neophytes to enter their ranks. As the 
professions developed, a set of auxiliary or support occupations, 
sometimes called semiprofessional, developed around them. The 
professional training moved into the university, but the training of 
the auxiliaries who would support them remained outside. The 
community colleges grew in part because some of their earlier 
proponents recognized the coming need for semiprofessionals and 
despaired of the universities' adjusting rapidly enough to provide 
this less-than-baccalaureate education. 

Calls for occupational education in the two-year colleges had 
been made from their earliest days. In 1900 President William 
Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago had suggested that 
"many students who might not have the courage to enter upon a 
course of four years* study would be willing to do the two years of 
work before entering business or the professional school" (cited in 
Brick, 1965, p. 18), The founders of the junior colleges in California 
had postulated that one purpose of their institutions was to provide 
terminal programs in agriculture, technical studies, manual train- 
ing, and the domestic arts. Alexis Lange had indicated tliat the 
junior colleges would train the technicians occupying the middle 
ground between manual laborers and professional people. And 
Koos (1924) described and applauded the occupational curricula in 
the junior colleges of the early 1920s. 

Arguments on behalf of occupational education were raised 
at the earliest gatherings of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. At its organizational meeting in 1920 and at nearly every 
meeting throughout the 1920s and 1930s, occupational education 
was on the agenda. Brick traced these discussions and noted that 
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"the AAJC was aware that it had to take a leadership role in 
directing the movement for terminal education" (p. 120). Ko quoted 
C. C. Colvert, president of the association, who, in a 1941 address, 
had admonished junior college educators for not encouraging the 
national government to fund occupational education for people of 
junior college age: "Had not we of the junior college been so busy 
trying to offer courses which would get our graduates into the 
senior colleges instead of working and offering appropriate and 
practical courses-terminal courses-for the vast majority of junior 
college students, we might have thought to ask for, and as a result of 
having asked, received the privilege of training these young people" 
(cited in Brick, 1965, p. 121). 

The association itself had been diligent. In 1939 it created-a 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education, which pro- 
ceeded to study terminal (primarily occupational) education, hold 
workshops and conferences on its behalf, and issue three books 
summarizing junior college efforts in its area of interest. Much had 
been done, but, as the commission noted, more remained to do: "At 
the present time probably about one third of all the curricular 
offerings in the junior colleges of the country 'are in the nonaca- 
demic or terminal fields. Doubtless this situation is far short of the 
ideal, but it shows a steady and healthy growth in the right direc- 
tion" (Eells, 1941a, pp. 22-23). 

hi 1940 terminal programs were offered in about 70 percent 
of the colleges. The most widely offered included business and 
secretarial studies, music, teaching, general courses, and home 
economics. About one-third of the terminal students were in 
business studies; enrollments in agriculture and home economics 
were quite low. Tables 20 and 21 present data on the numbers of 
colleges and programs. 

Definitions 

The terminology of career education has never been exact: 
Tlie words termiml, vocational, technical, semiprofessional, occu- 
pational, and career have all been used interchangeably or in 
combination, as in vocational-technical. To the commission and 
the colleges of 1940, terminal meant all studies not applicable to the 
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Table 20. Percentage of Total Curricular Offerings Classified as 
Terminal or Vocational in Junior Colleges, 191 7-1937. 
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baccalaureate, but programs designed to lead to employment 
dominated the category. Earlier, vocational had generally been used 
for curricula preparing people for work in agriculture, the trades, 
and sales. But because it usually connoted less-than-college-level 
studies, most community college educators eschewed the term; 
Semiprofessional typically referred to engineering technicians, 
general assistants, laboratory technicians, and other people in 
manufacturing, business, and service occupations. Technical im- 
plied preparation for work in scientific and industrial fields. 
Occupational seemed to encompass the greatest number of pro- 
grams and was used most often for all curricula leading to 
employment. Career education was coined in the 1950s to connote 
lower-school efforts at orienting young people toward the work- 
place. The tit'e was applied to several programs sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education after Sidney Marland became commis- 
sioner in 1970, and it has survived because it is sufficiently broad to 
encompass all the other terms. 

Although the college-parallel (collegiate; function was 
dominant in community colleges until the late 1960s, the structure 
for career education had been present from the start. The commu- 
nity college authorization acts in most states had tended to recognize 
both. The California District Law of 1921 allowed junior colleges to 
provide college preparatory instruction; training for agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, homemaking, and other vocations; and 
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Table 21. Number of Students Enrolled in Each Terminal Field, 1938-39. 
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civic and liberal education. The 1937 Colorado act defined a junior 
college as an institution providing studies beyond the twelfth grade 
along with vocational education. Mississippi required that the 
junior college curriculum include agriculture, home economics, 
commerce, and mechanical arts. By 1940 nearly half of the state 
junior college laws specifically set forth the terminal functions 
along with the college-parallel studies. The national arid regional 
accrediting associations of the time also wrote that provision into 
their rules. 

However, student enrollments did not reach parity. Well into 
the 1950s, occupational program enrollments accounted for only 
one-fourtkor less of the whole. In 1929, 20 percent of the students in 
California and 23 percent in Texas were in terminal programs 
(Eells, 1941a, p. 24), and not all of those were in occupational 
studies; the figures include high school postgraduate courses for 
"civic responsibility.'' Eells reported 35 percent in terminal cur- 
ricula in 1938, but when nonvocational terminal curricula are ex- 
cluded, the percentage drops to less than 25, a figure that held 
constant until 1960. Although 75.percent of students entering junior 
college as freshmen did not continue beyond the sophomore year 
and hence were terminal students by definition, only about one- 
third of them were enrolled in terminal curricula. "The difference 
of these two figures shows that more than 40 percent of all junior 
college students are enrolled in curricula which are not planned 
primarily to best meet their needs'' (Eells, 1941a, p. 59). 



Why did the career programs fail to flourish before the 1960s? 
First, their terminal nature was emphasized, and that tended to turn 
potential students away; few wanted to foreclose their option for 
further studies. For most students, going to college meant striving 
for the baccalaureate, the ''legitimate*' degree. That concept of 
collegiate education h^d been firmly established. 

Another handicap to the growth of career programs was the 
imall size of the colleges; Average enrollment remained below 1,000 
until 1946. Colleges with low enrollments could not offer many 
occupational courses; the costs were too high. Eells (1941a) reported 
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a^direci relation between size and occupational enrollments. Small 
colleges (up to 99 students) had 10 percent in terminal curricula; 
medium colleges (100-499 students), 32 percent; large colleges (500- 
999), 34 percent; and very large colleges (1,000 and over), 38 percem. 

A third reason for limited terminal offerings was the associ- 
ation of many early junior colleges with high schools. In these 
colleges administrators favored collegiate courses because they were 
more attractive to high school students than vocational courses, 
they entailed no new facilities or equipment, they could be 
combined with fourth-year high school courses in order to bolster 
enrollments, and they would not require the hiring of new teachers. 

The prestige factor was important. Most of the new junior 
colleges were opened in cities and towns where no college had 
existed before. Citizens and educators alike wanted theirs to be a 
'Veal college.** If it could not itself offer the bachelor's degree, it 
could at least provide the first two years of study leading toward 
one. In the eyes of the public, a college was not a manual-training 
shop. Well into the 1960s, college presidents reported with pride the 
percentage of their faculty holding doctoral degrees. 

Costs were an important factor. Many career programs used 
expensive, special facilities: clinics, machine tools, automotive 
repair shops, welding equipment. By comparison, collegiate studies 
were cheap. The transfer courses had always heen^taught in inter- 
changeable classrooms. The same chairs and chalkboards, and often 
the same teachers, can he used for English, history, or mathematics. 

And last, the secondary schools of the 1920s and l_930s 
provided education in shop trades, agriculture, secretarial skills, 
bookkeeping, and salesmanship. Career education. in community 
colleges could not grow until employers in these fields began 
demanding some postsecondary experiences and until the health, 
engineering, and electronic technologies gained prominence. 

For all these reasons, and despite the efforts of Eells and his. 
commission and subsequent AAJC activities, college leaders did not 
rally around the calls for terminal occupational studies. In some 
states— Mississippi, for example, where occupational education was 
a requisite, and California, where the institutions were large 
enough to mount comprehensive programs in both occupational 
and collegiate studies— occupational education did well. But in the 
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smaller institutions in states where Uie popularizing function, the 
function of promoting higher education, was dominant, sizable 
career programs were not developed. 

Calls for change continued. In 1944 the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association published a re- 
port. Education for All American Youth, stressing the desirability of 
one or two years of occupational education. In 1947 the President's 
Commission on Higher Education recommended an increase in t!ie 
number of community colleges, so that students who might not bene- 
fit from a full four-year course of studies could attain an education 
enabling them to take their place in the American work force. The 
commission recommended the expansion of terminal programs for 
civi;:and social responsibility and occupational programs that would 
prepare skilled, semiprofessional, and technical workers. 

The AAJC-affiliated advocates of occupational education 
pressed unrelentingly for more vocational curricula and courses and 
for greater efforts to entourage students to enroll in them. For 
example, in the chapter "Development of the Junior College 
Movement** in the second edition of American Junior Colleges, 
Ward (1948) devoted twelve lines to the college transfer function but 
more than a page and a half to the status of technical education. She 
observed that despite the growing interest in and "the overwhelm- 
ing need for terminal education ... the development of these 
courses generally has been very slow** (p. 15). In fact, she felt it safe 
to generalize "that effective terminal courses have never been offered 
in sufficient numbers to meet the need for them— that is, terminal 
courses which provide education both for an occupation and for per- 
sonal adequacy** (p. 14). Jesse Bogue, executive secretary of the AAJC, 
urged the colleges to "strike out boldly, demonstrate that they are not 
bound by tradition or the desire to ape senior colleges for the sake of a 
totally false notion of academic respectability.** He warned educators 
that, unless they acted, legislatures would follow Texas*s example of 
setting a minimum of "40 i>ercent of programs ... in so-called 
terminal fields [to] qualify for state aid** (1950, p. 313). 

Growth 

Career education enrollments began growing at a rate greater 
than liberal arts enroUmenis in the 1960s and have continued lo do 
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so for twenty years. This rise is attributable to many causes: the lega- 
cy left by early leaders of the junior college movement and the 
importunities, goadings, and sometimes barbs of later leaders; the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the later amendments; the in- 
crrise in the size of public two-year colleges; the increase in part- 
lime, women, disadvantaged, handicapped,. and older students; the 
community colleges' absorption of adult education programs and 
postsecondary occupational programs formerly operated by the 
secondary schools; and the changing shape of the labor market. 

The Vocational Education Act was not the first to run federal 
funds to two-year colleges. The 1939 Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education noted that at least sixty-two junior 
colleges in fourteen states were receiving federal funds tliat had been 
appropriated under the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act and the 1937 
George-Deen Act. The federal monies were earmarked for institu- 
tions where the education was less than college grade: *'It does not 
mean that the mstitutio7i must be of less than college grade— only 
that the particular work offered, for which federal aid is received, 
must be of less than college grade" (Eells, 1941a, p. 29), The U,S. 
Office of Education called programs of trade and industrial 
education less thaii college grade if college entrance requirements 
were not prerequisites for adniission, the objective was to prepare 
for employment in industry, the program did not lead to a degree, 
the program was not required to conform to conditions governing a 
regular college course, and the instructors qualified under state 
plans. According to Dougherty (1988), as early as 1937 the AAJC 
was lobbying for the repeal of the provision restricting support io 
programs of less than college grade. 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act and the amendments of 
1968 and 1972 vastly augmented the federal funds available to 
community colleges. The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
of 1984 modified the guidelines further, primarily to determine the 
state responsibilities for administering the funds and to expand the 
programs directed to handicapped and disadvantaged students. By 
1985 the community colleges were receiving around 22 percent of 
theS79l million allotted under Perkins. Enrollments had increased, 
especially among students from the special groups nanied in the 
legislation (State University of New York, 1987; McKinney and 
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Davis, 1988), And for every federal dollar appropriated, state 
governments and local districts provided five to ten more. 

These augmented funds came initially at a time when the 
colleges were increasing in size, a condition conducive to the growth 
of occupational programs. Between 1960 and 1965 the number of 
public two-year institutions increased from 405 to 503, but enroll- 
' menis doubled. By 1969 there were 794 colleges, with enrollments 
averaging over 2,000; in the 1980s the average was over 2,500. 

As enrollments increased, so did the occupational programs. 
In Illinois, where many of the new districts w.-^ formed on the 
promise to the electorate of having more than 50' percent of the 
programs in career education, 1,871 curricula, or 66 percent of all 
^ curricula, were occupational (Illinois Community College Board, 
1976). In Florida associate degree and certificate occupational 
programs exceeded 200, The small Hawaii system offered 80 
different programs (Career Information Center, 1974), 

Although many individual colleges offered 100 or more 
different occupational programs, those that led to the greatest 
variety of career options were the most popular. Programs in 
business drew the most students because of the breadth of options 
they presented. The health professions and the engineering 
technologies drew large numbers of students because of the 
expanding base of the professions in those areas and the ever- 
growing need for support staff. Computer science became popular 
in the 1980s because of the rapidly expanding applications of 
computers in all career fields. Other programs ebbed and flowed 
depending on job markets. These enrollment trends have been 
corroborated in numerous statewide studies-r-for example, in 
Connecticut (Connecticut State Board of Trustees for State 
Technical Colleges, 1987), Wisconsin (Redovich, 1987), and Illinois 
(Illinois Community College Board, 1985), 

The growth in part-time, women, disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, and older students also reflected the rise in occupational 
enrollments, Bushnell (1973) pointed out that although 40 percent 
of all students enrolled in career programs, only 25 percent of full- 
time students did so. The proportion of women who chose career 
programs was 35 percent, while among men it was only 17 percent. 
Disadvantaged and handicapped students were encouraged to enroll 
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in occupational programs through special grants. Occupational 
enrollmenis were weighted toward the older, part-time students. 

Some of the enrollment inaeases resulted from the upgrad- 
ing of institutions and the transfer to the community colleges of 
functions formerly performed by other segments of education: 
secondary and adult schools, technical institutes, and area voca- 
tional schools or centers. This trend has been most marked in 
Florida, where fourteen of the twenty-eight community colleges had 
a department designated as an area vocational education school, 
and others had cooperative agreements with school boards that 
operate area vocational-technical centers; in Iowa, where all the 
public community colleges were merged with area schools; in 
Nebraska, where th*. state was divided into technical community 
college areas; and in North Carolina, where the technical institutes 
were part of the communiiy college system (Lombardi, 1975). In 
some states (California, for example) community colleges have 
expanded their occupational offerings with and without formal 
agreements with other institutions. Nearly all the publicly sup- 
ported occupational education in Long Beach, San Diego, and San 
Francisco was offered by the community college districts. Similarly, 
in Chicago the adult and vocational education programs were 
transferred from the city schools to the community college system. 

The combination of these forces has counteracted to a 
considerable degree those open and subtle forces that caused 
students and their parents to value the baccalaureate over the 
occupational programs. In its statewide master plan for 1978 to 
1987, the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges (1977, 
p. 34) reported that the "increasing emphasis on occupational pro- 
grams reflects changing values and attitudes among students and 
their families as to the level of education required to qualify for 
desirable employment opportunities. This shift is reflected in 
national projections predicting that throughout the next decade, 80 
percent of available jobs will require less than the bachelor's 
degree." U.S. Department of Labor data listed as the main areas of 
job openings in the 1980s retail salesclerks, cashiers, stock handlers, 
and similar jobs for which a bachelor's degree is not required; 
"Managers and Administrators" was the only job category in the 
top fifteen to suggest baccaulareate training. Projections for 1990 
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were ihai "the U.S. will require 125,000 more computer pro- 
grammers and 125,000 more elecuical engineers ... but ii will 
require 3 million more secretaries and office clerks" (Kuttiier, 1983, 
p. 62). 

Stability 

The growth in occupational enrollments that began in the 
second half of the 1960s is revealed in the enrollment figures shown 
in Tables 22 and 23. It is reflected also in the figures on degrees 
awarded (Table 24). Obviously, this percentage increase could not 
continue indefinitely, and it began leveling off in the 1980s. The 
1986 CSCC survey found 38 percent of the students nationwide in 
career programs. Enrollment in career programs in Illinois stabilized 
at 34 percent of the head count in 1983, 33 percent in 1987; an 
additional 9 percent, practically all of them part-timers, were in "Vo- 
cational Skills" classes (Illinois Community College Board, 1987c). 
Wisconsin Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education District 
enrollments declined 10 percent from 1983 to 1986 (Redovich, 1987). 
Vocational course enrollments in Washington's community colleges 



Table 22. Enrollments in Community CoII^e Career 
Programs as a Percenuge of 
Toul Enrollment in Seleaed Sutcs. 



State 


Year 


Percentage Career 
Enrollments 


Arizona 


1972 


31 




1986 


43 


California 


1965 


13 




1983 


35 


Illinois 


1969 


26 




1986 


31 


WasSiington 


1957 


27 




1985 


42 



Sources: Lombardi, 1978b; Arizona Slate Board of 
Directors for Community Colleges, 1987; Illinois Community 
College Board, 1987c; Washington State Board for Comnui- 
niiy College Education, 1985; CARVELL Education Manage- 
ment Planning, Inc., 1986. 
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Table 23, EnroIImcncs in TenninaKkcupational Piogiams in 
Two-Year Colleges as a Percenuge of Toul Enrollments, 



Year 

1963 
1965 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



^^''^^ Terminal-Occupational Percentage 

Enrollments Program Enrollments of total 



847^72 
1,176,852 
1,981,150 
2^27,214 
2,491,420 
2,670,934 
3,033,761 
3,428,642 
4,001,970 



219,766 
331,608 
448,229 
593,226 
760^90 
873,933 
1,020,183 
1,134,896 
1,389,516 



26 
28 
23 
27 
31 
33 
34 
33 
35 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Opening (Fall) 
Enrollments in Higher Education, 1963-1975. 



Table 24, Assodate Degrees Conferred by Insiiiulions of Higher Education 
by Type of Curriculum, 1970-71 to 1984-85. 



Year 



All 
Curricula 



Arts ix Sciences 
or General 
Programs 



Percentage 
of Total 



Occupational 
Curricula 



Percentage 
of Total 



1970-71 
1973-74 
1976-77 
1979-80 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



253,635 
347,173 
409,942 
405,378 
456,441 
452,416 
454,712 



145,473 
165,520 
172,631 
152 169 
'55,917 
128,766 
127,387 



57 
48 
42 
38 
29 
29 
28 



108,162 
181,653 
237,311 
253)209 
322,524 
323,650 
327,325 



43 
52 
58 
63 
71 
72 
72 



Source: Stern and Chandler, 1987, p, 102; Snyder, 1987. 



declined from 43 percent of the total FTSE in 1983 to 38 percent in 
1987 because many programs "were reduced or eliminated due to low 
employment demand" (Washington State Board for Community 
College Education, 1988, p. 20). The 1985 figures for Maryland (44 
percent), Minnesota (20 percent), and Florida (24 percent) showed 
little change over the prior few years. 

Because of frequent changes in ways of classifying programs 
and enrollments, it is perilous to compare data between states or 
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even in the same state in successive years. For that reason the 
national data shown in Table 23 cannot reasonably be updated 
beyond 1975. The percentage jump in degrees awarded between 
1979-80 and 1982-83 shown in Table 24 is in large measure related 
to the National Center for Education Statistics' .changing its 
classifications between those years. The wide variation among states 
results partly because of varying community college missions and 
partly because enrollment data are not reported uniformly between 
states: the unit of measurement — head count, FTSE— varies; and 
some reports indicate opening fall enrollments, whereas others 
report fiscal year enrollments. 

The data have been unstable also because the higher funding 
patterns for vocational education encouraged colleges to classify as 
vocational many programs that had been classified as general 
education or liberal arts. In order to show high enrollment in career 
programs, educators also may have classified as occupational 
students those who took one occupational course, even though they 
were actually majoring in a liberal arts transfer program. Several 
effons to refine the data were made in response to criticism of these 
practicci,. California, for example, developed a Student Account- 
ability Model (SAM), a "uniform method for classifying occupa- 
tional courses and identifying occupational majors" (Gold and 
Morris, 1977, preface). Under the SAM guidelines an occupational 
course is defined as one that is intended to develop skills and related 
knowledge needed for job performance, is part of the course 
sequence of an occupational program offered b, the college, and is 
designed primarily for job preparation and/or job upgrading or 
updating and not for general education purposes. As a result of a 
similar redefinition of classifications of courses in t?ie state of 
Washington, academic enrollments increased by 4 percent and 
vocational enrollments decreased by 4 percent (E. F. Price, Wash- 
ington State Board for Community College Education, personal 
communication, Nov. 3, 1977). 

Regardless of data reliability, there is little question of the 
general popularity of career education. The national figures on the 
percentages of community college students enrolled in and gradu- 
ating from career programs are reflected in surveys at individual 
institutions. Career program enrollees tend to graduate at a rate 
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approximately equi\^lent to their representation in the student 
body. 

Program Success 

Career programs are established with the intention of serving 
students by preparing them for employment and serving industries 
by supplying them with trained workers. The college sl?ff presum- 
ably initiate programs by perusing employment trends in the local 
area and by sur\eying employers there. Program coordinators are 
appointed and advisory committees composed of trade and em- 
ployer representatives established. Funds are often secured through 
priorities set down by state and federal agencies. The entire process 
suggests rational program planning. Nonetheless, questions have 
been raised about the appropriateness of certain programs and 
whether the matriculants are well served, and much research on 
program effects has been conducted. 

Most students in occupational programs seem satisfied with 
the training they receive. Follow-up studies routinely find 80 to 90 
percent of the program graduates saying that they were helped and 
that they would recommend the program to others. Among the 
students who do not complete the program, a sizable number 
usually indicate that they dropped out because they received the 
training :hey needed in the courses they took, not because they were 
dissatisfied with the program. 

Students have been less sanguine about the help they received 
in obtaining jobs. Graduates of a Maryland college listed the 
weakness of college job placement services as a problem area (Gell 
and Armstrong, 1977). and similar comments were received in 
surveys of students in a Pennsylvania community college (Selgas, 
1977). Career program graduates from North Carolina's community 
colleges rated job placement services poorest among all the services 
provided by the institutions (Hammond and Porter, 1984), Such 
assistance seemed 16 be given through the occupational programs 
themselves rather than through a college-wide job placement 
service. 

Career students' relative success in finding and maintaining 
jobs in the areas for which they were trained has always been a 
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controversial topic. Depending on the data obtained and the criteria 
for defining success, different researchers reach different conclu- 
sions. Noeth and Hanson (1976) studied a sample of 4,350 students 
who had been surveyed at 110 community colleges and technical 
schools in 1970. The students were enrolled in business and 
marketing, accounting, science, social science, arts and humanities, 
electrical engineering technology, auto mechanics, and nursing 
programs. The jobs they held five years after the testing date showed 
a continuation of their interests in the fields in which they had been 
enrolled. Half of the graduates and dropouts from the business and 
marketing programs held business^ contact jobs (for example, 
meeting customers and selling products), and a large nunr/oer held 
business detail jobs (office work). All who had completed the 
registered nursing programs were working in nursing, students 
from accounting programs held business detail Jobs and business 
contact jobs, and so on through the programs, with those from the 
technology programs holding technology »obs and those from the 
auto mechanics programs holding trades jobs. 

Several.more recent statewide data sets are available. Students 
who graduated from forty career programs in^Florida in 1983-84 
obtained employment in their major field in varying rates. Those in 
the healthiields, who comprised nearly half of the graduates, tended 
to be employed at rates of 85 percent or greater, whereas some of the 
other fields, such as office work and real estate, showed only around 
50 percent employment (Baldwin, 1986). Of the 998 graduates from 
the New Hampshire Technical Institute and Vocational-Technical 
Colleges in 1987, 81 percent were employed— 96 percent of them in 
their college major or a related field (New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Postsecondary Vocational-Technical Education, 1988). 
Seventy-one percent of the career program graduates in the North 
Carolina community colleges were working in the field for which 
they had been prepared (Hammond and Porter, 1984). Seventy-five 
percent of the Illinois career program graduates were employed, 83 
F>ercent of them in related fields. A follow-up survey of graduates of 
the Wisconsin system found 93 percent employed after three years, 
78 percent in a field related to their training (Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 1985). Fifty-eight 
percent of Maryland's career program graduates were employed 
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full-time in their area of training (Maryland State Board for 
Community Colleges, 1987). 

Single-college studies show similar findings. A follow-up of 
graduates of career programs at William Rainey Harper College 
(Illinois) found 87 percent of them working, 70 percent in a field 
related to their major (Lucas, 1988). And 70 percent of the graduates 
of the career programs in Los Rios Community College District 
(California) were working in a job related to their program (Lee, 
1984). The programs were obviously keyed to the employment 
fields. 

Wilms and Hansell (1980) studied graduates and dropouts 
from both community college and proprietary school programs in 
San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, and Miami. The programs were 
designed to train people for jobs as accountants, computer pro- 
grammers, electronics technicians, secretaries, dental assistants, 
and cosmetologists. Wilms and Hansell found that few students 
obtained professional, managerial, technical, or sales jobs; most 
graduates and dropouts from the accounting, computer, and 
electronics programs obtained clerical or lower-level jobs. Students 
from the secretarial, dental assistant, and cosmetology programs did 
better in obtaining the jobs for which they had been trained. 

Pincus (1980) took the occupational programs to task, 
arguing that no one seems to know whether terminal vocational 
educciion programs are effective. He deplored the lack of data on 
unemployment rates and incomes of recent graduates and nongrad- 
uates of community college vocational programs, compared with 
such figures for recent high school graduates, graduates of four-year 
colleges, and so on, with statistical controls for age, sex, race, and 
other variables. Although he rejected the inconsistent methodology 
in the various studies cited, he erected a table and calculated an 
average showing that< "unemployment rates among former voca- 
tional students are high" (p. 349). He noted that vocational 
graduates are less likely to be unemployed than high school grad- 
uates but may be no more employable than college graduates: 'The 
best that can be said is that vocational graduates are no more likely 
to be unemployed than college graduates" (pp. 349-350). He later 
reiterated his contentions: "By and large, there is no good evidence 
that vocational education in community colleges delivers on the 
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promises of secure employment, decent pay, and ample career 
opportunities" (Pincus, 1986, p. 49). 

Obviously, the data can be interpreted in many ways. The 
number of students who are already employed and enter career 
programs only to get additional skills must be factored in, just as 
the students who obtain job certification but find no jobs available 
to them must be considered. Students who leave programs before 
graduation and enter employment in the field for which they are 
prepared must be considered as program successes. Students who 
graduate but do not obtain employment because they have entered 
related baccalaureate programs should not be counted among the 
unemployed. And it is misleading to categorize career programs as a 
unitary group, because there are high- and low-status programs; 
and there are programs preparing people for areas of high demand, 
such as health care and electronics technology, and programs in 
areas for which the market is not as distinct, such as real estate or 
data processing. Much depends also on the time that has elapsed 
since the students were enrolled; the ordinary drift of careers 
suggests that fewer students will be employed in jobs related to their 
program several years after they have left the college. 

Some critics of career education are concerned that the 
programs do little in equalizing status and salaries among types of 
jobs. They view with alarm the high dropout rates without realizing 
that program completion is an institutional artifact. Even though 
the AACJC mounted an "Associate Degree Preferred" campaign in 
the mid-1980s, urging employers to give preference to graduates, the 
degree is not as important as the skills that the applicant manifests. 
To the student who seeks a job in the field, completing the program 
becomes irrelevant as soon as a job is available. The categories 
"graduate" and "dropout" lose much of their force when viewed in 
this light. This phenomenon is not peculiar to community colleges; 
generations of young women participated in teacher-training 
programs in universities even though few of them expected to teach 
more than a few years and fewer than half entered teaching at all. If 
one merely surveys the career program graduates who are working 
in that area or places graduates in one category and dropouts in 
another, the true services rendered by those programs may be lost. 

Few critics of career education acknowledge that questions 
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about its value are much more complex than simplistic data on job 
entry and first salary earned can answer, \Vhat is the value of an 
occupational education program when an enrollee hears about an 
available job„obtains it, and leaves after two weeks? In that case the 
program has served as an employment agency of sorts. What is the 
value of a program in which a person who already has a job spends 
a few weeks learning some new skills and then receives a better job 
in the same company? There the program has served as a step on a 
career ladder. What of the person who enrolls to sharpen skills and 
gain confidence to apply for a job doing essentially the same work 
but for a different company? And what of the students who enter 
occupational programs but then transfer from them to other 
programs in the same or a different college? 

A curriculum is a conduit through which people move in 
order to prepare themselves to do or be something other than when 
they began. Yet for some people the curriculum has served an 
essential purpose if it but allows them to matriculate and be put in 
touch with those who know where jobs may be obtained. At the 
other extreme are the students who go all the way through the 
curriculum, learn the skills, but either fail to obtain jobs in the field 
for which they were trained or, having attained them, find them 
unsatisfying. For them the institution has been a failure. Tile critics 
cannot seem to accommodate the fact that for many dropouts the 
program has succeeded, while for many of its graduates it has failed. 

Success may be measured in many ways. A few studies of both 
graduates and nongraduates of career programs have shown that, 
although most enrolled to obtain job entry skills, many sought 
advancement in jobs they already held. Around two-thirds of the 
respondents to a survey of career students in a Kansas commu- 
nity college gave "job entry skill" as their reason (Quanty, 1977; 
Tatham, 1978), but around one-third had enrolled primarily for 
advancement. A somewhat smaller percentage of students enrolled 
in career programs in California community colleges (34 percent) 
reported that they sought to prepare for jobs; 1 1 percent of that 
group had enrolled to improve skills for their present job (Hunter 
and Sheldon, 1980). Nearly half of the students in the CSCC's 1986 
national survey had occupational intent, and those seeking job 
entry skills outnumbered those seeking to upgrade themselves in a 
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job they already had by only two to one. Such data often fall 
between the planks when program follow-up studies or compara- 
tive wage studies are made. 

Another important finding in studies of graduates and cur- 
rent enrollees in career.programs is the sizable number who plan to 
transfer to four-year colleges and who do eventually transfer. Few 
institutions or state systems collect these data routinely, but where 
they are available, the relationship between career programs and 
further education is well established. In a California statewide 
study, 25 percent of students enrolled in career curricula said that 
they intended to transfer (Hunter and Sheldon, 1980), and national 
data compiled by CSCC in 1986 yielded a similar figure (Palmer, 
1987a, p.. 134). Regardless of their intentions when they enrolled, 40 
percent of the Los Rios Community College District (California) 
career program graduates transferred (Lee, 1984): 36 percent of the 
William Rainey Harper College (Illinois) career alumni (Lucas, 
1988); 1 1 percent of the giaduates of the technical institute and the 
six vocational-technical colleges in New Hampshire (New Hamp- 
shire State Department of Postsecondary Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1988); 14 percent of the career program graduates in 
Illinois (Illinois Community College Board, 1987c); and 27 percent 
of the career program graduates in Maryland (Maryland State Board 
for Community Colleges, 1988). Many of the graduates were 
employed in their field of study and pursuing further education 
simultaneously. 

The Broader Implications 

Career education has other implications: To what degree 
should the schools be in the business of providing trained workers 
for the nation's industries? None, say the academic purists; totally, 
say many community college leaders. A lengthy list of commenta- 
tors and educational philosophers would argue that the preparation 
of people specifically to work in certain industries is not the 
school's purpose because the school should have broader social aims 
and because the industries can do the particular job training much 
more efficiently. And those who take this approach are not necessar- 
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ily those who plead for a return to an* era when higher education 
was for providing gentlemen with distinctive sets of manners. 

Is career education primarily an individual or a social 
benefit? The individuals gain skills that make them more employ- 
able and at higher rates of pay; sociery gains skilled workers for the 
nation's businesses and technologies, Solmon (1976) argues that 
community colleges can and should work closely with employers to 
facilitate students' passage through to the labor market. To the 
extent that they do, even'one benefits: students, their families, the 
colleges, business, and the general public. Solmon contends that the 
costs must be maintained by all. Students forgo earnings while they 
are in school for the gain of ultimate entry into the labor force with 
greater skills. Although employers must provide expensive appren- 
ticeships, they can benefit by using cooperative programs to identify 
students whom they would like to retain, the colleges lose some 
control over their students when business firms decide whom to 
involve in cooperative programs and when those programs become 
more susceptible to external evaluation. However, they gain by 
doing a better, more direct job for students and by keeping them 
enrolled longer. 

Nevertheless, other writers in education, and certainly the 
majority of those who comment on the role of the community 
colleges, suggest that education is an essential expenditure for 
economic growth and is not merely a nonproductive sector of the 
economy, a form of consumption. To the extent that the schools are 
viewed as investments of this type, educators can make a more 
effective claim on national budgets. To justify this claim, the 
schools must be brought in line with the goals of society; if they are 
to foster economic growth, they must provide trained workers, and 
the more they provide trained workers, the more they will be looked 
upon to fit those trainees to the jobs that are available. Hence, they 
can be criticized to the extent that their graduates do not obtain jobs 
or are not able to function effectively in the jobs they get. And thus 
the term overeducated can be used to describe those who are 
prepared for nonexistent jobs or who have jobs to which they do not 
apply the type of education they received. 

Should the colleges get paid on some pro rata basis only 
when the trainees have been employed? The proponents of payment 
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only for training that results in jobs argue that it would free the 
public school sector to provide education in the broad sense, leaving 
job training tp the proprietary schools (Wilms, 1987). The notion is 
seductive but fraught with problems. First, the institutions' man- 
agers might be tempted to select at entry only those people who are 
likely to be employable, leaving behind the difficult ones. Second, 
dependingon the institution to provide data about who is employed 
and for how long before funds are released begs creative data 
reporting. Third, employers prefer a larger pool of potential 
employees rather than the smaller pool that this type of contracting 
for performance would effect. 

Eells (1941a) deplored the fact that 66 percent of the students 
were enrolled in programs designed primarily to prepare them for 
what 25 percent would do— transfer to the upper division. At the 
time he was writing, there was no great difference between the 
public and the private junior colleges: *The problem is essentially 
the same for both types of institutions" (p. 63). However, Eells also 
noted that ''of all groups, only the private junior colleges of the 
New England states and the public junior colleges for blacks report 
an enrollment in terminal curricula which even approximates the 
proportion of terminal students** (p. 59). Now, there were colleges 
that knew what they were doing! The private junior colleges of New 
England could fit the girls for homemaking, sales, and secretarial 
work, and the public junior colleges for blacks in the South could 
prepare their students for the manual trades. 

Recently the urge to completely vocatiorialize the community 
colleges has been strong among college managers, who are aware of 
the sizable funds and handsome political support attendant on 
career education. Their arguments sound plausible: Since many 
students neither transfer nor get an associate degree, they should 
stop trying to compete academically and obtain a marketable skill 
before leaving the educational system; Parnell (1985) has detailed 
this argument. Nevertheless, there are risks, too. Breneman (1979) 
has pointed out that emphasizing the financial return for under- 
graduate education proved a disservice to the colleges, not because 
the analysis was wrong but because educational leaders accepted the 
economists^determination that people who go to college earn more 
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in their lifetime than those who do not, and they used this argument 
in their presentations to legislatures and the public. 

The idea of career education reflects a belief that separate 
curricular tracks are the best way to accommodate the varying 
educational objectives and characteristics of the students. However, 
Palmer (1987a) suggests that the organization of career education as 
a separate curricular track stems from several viewpoints other than 
student intentions. First is a "political agenda" held by state 
legislators andJcollege planners. According to this agenda, occupa- 
tional programs are supposed to serve students whose primary 
educational objective is to gain skills allowing them to enter the 
work force. Second is the "terminal education" agenda, which sees 
occupational studies as a way of serving academically less able 
students, who are not likely toobtain the baccalaureate. Third is the 
"economic agenda," which holds that occupational studies improve 
the economy through labor force development and thus serve 
society. These three agendas, embedded in the history of the 
community college, have been put forth by AACJC leaders from 
Eells (1941a, 1941b) to Parnell (1985). A fourth, the "hidden 
agenda," has been postulated by other commentators, who charge 
that occupational programs channel low-income and minority 
students away from academic studies and the upward social mobil- 
ity attendant thereon. 

Palmer's study demonstrates that the career programs in 
community colleges may have been furthered by leaders who sub- 
scribe to those beliefs but that the "agendas" do not accurately 
reflect what the curricula do. Occupational studies actually serve a 
much broader diversity of students, st^^dents with a wide range of 
abilities and goals. The programs are not exclusively related to the 
work force or the economy; they also serve individuals wishing to 
obtain skills for their personal interest, students who take voca- 
tional classes "for their intrinsic value and not necessarily for their 
vocational import" (p. 291). Palmer based his assertions on the 1986 
CSCC survey of students enrolled in all types of classes in commun- 
ity colleges nationwide. In that survey 16 percent of the students in 
occupational classes indicated that they were not enrolled in an 
occupational program, and 26 percent of the students who were in 
occupational classes or programs said that they intended to transfer. 
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He rejects the charge that community college students are counseled 
into career programs on the basis of their academic ability and hence 
their socioeconomic status. His analysis shows that the enrollment 
patterns in high-status and low-status occupational classes deviate 
considerably from what would be expected if curricular tracking were 
efficiently carried out. Low-income students enroll in high-status and 
low-staius program areas in almost equal numbers; and highly self- 
confident students equally tend to enroll in low-status program areas, 
just as students with below-average self-ratings of ability are as likely 
to enroll in high-status programs. "Many students clearly go their 
own way, regardless of whether counselors try to track students by 
ability" (p. 305). 

In summation, an oversimplified view of career education as 
a track leading away from the baccalaureate gives ground to several 
errors. It neglects the extent to which occupational classes serve avo- 
catibnal or community service functions. It enhances the confusion 
of curricular content with student intentions. It suggests that career 
education serves an ever-changing middle-level portion of the job 
market, which supposedly requires some college study but not the 
baccalaureate, thus ignoring the high transfer rates exhibited by 
career program graduates. And it perpetuates the myth that career 
studies are the exclusive domain of the low-ability or low-income 
students. 

Whether of not career education is useful or proper, it has 
certainly captured the community colleges. Its advocates have in- 
creased, and more of them are being appointed to administrative 
positions, mostly in vocational areas but occasionally in positions 
involving academic program supervision. Upgrading of instructors, 
which started in the 1950s, was supported by the enlarged appropri- 
ations for staff development programs and encouraged by salary 
schedules that provided incentives for academic degrees. Many of 
the instructors who formerly had only trade experience have 
acquired bachelor's and master's degrees, removmg one of the most 
potent symbols of inferiority in the academic community. 

All these factors— the 1960s to 1980s enrollment surge; staff 
upgrading; and financial support from business, industry, and 
government— have given occupational educators a buoyancy that 
shows up in new courses, programs, teaching strategies. They have 
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a large reservoir of funds, mostly public but some private and 
foundation, to undertake studies oh every aspect of occupational 
education: preparing model courses and programs, conducting 
follow-up studies of graduates, assessing employment trends, 
establishing guidelines for choosing new courses and curricula, and 
developing criteria for weeding out the obsolescent and the weak 
courses and programs or for upgrading others to conform to new 
job specifications. They have been flattered that four-year colleges 
and universities have been showing greater interest in two-year 
occupational courses and programs, but they are concerned about 
losing enrollment to the four-year colleges as wel' as to the propri- 
etary vocational schools. They worr>' also about losing the pro- 
grams themselves if the baccalaureate becomes the requisite degree, 
as it has become for registered nurses in many states. 

Many liberal arts advocates have become understandably 
apprehensive about the future of their area, fearful that the higher 
favor enjoyed by career education will mean the further slighting of 
their disciplines. Instructors have watched their once-popular 
classes fade, but they have not been able to counter the attrition. In 
contrast, college leaders who subscribe to the marketplace as the 
prime determinant of the curriculum accept career education, just 
as they accepted the transfer function of an earlier day. For them, the 
enrollments are the measure of all value. 

Regardless of the curriculum favored, many college leaders 
view with concern the growth of the proprietary or for-profit 
schools. This group, the fastest-growing sector of postsecondary 
education in the 1980s, includes cosmetology and barber colleges, 
trade schools, and business and secretarial institutes, along with 
several other less populous categories. According to the Association 
of Independent Colleges and Schools (1988), they were growing 
both in the number of students served and the number of institu- 
tions. In 1988, 92 colleges and business schools belonging to the 
association offered Associate in Arts or Science degrees, up from 62 
only a year earlier. And 144 additional institutions offered specirw 
ized associate degrees in occupational studies, applied sciences, and 
business, up from 119 in 1987. Supported in the main by students 
who were receiving federal and state aid with which to pay their 
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tuition, this group was proving a most effective set of competitors in 
the market to provide vocational training. 



The separation between the career and collegiate functions is 
more organizationally then conceptually inspired. Consider the 
statement "Students will learn to plan more efficient use of time, 
analyze written communcations, understand interpersonal rela- 
tions, respond appropriately to verbal directives, evolve alternative 
solutions, maintain involvement with tasks until resolution, com- 
municate effectively verbally." Are those goals related to occupa- 
tional or to baccalaureate studies? They are as likely to appear in 
course syllabi from either area. 

Some eloquent pleas for merging career and liberal studies 
have been made. Solmon (1977), who has conducted several studies 
on the relations between college going and the kinds of jobs that 
graduates get and the extent to which they are satisfied with those 
jobs, points to several commonly held misconceptions: that job 
preparation in college is antithetical to short-term enjoyment of 
being in college or preparation for citizenship or appreciation of the 
arts; that students tend to get jobs for which they were specifically 
trained in a major field or in a job-related training program; and 
that the more education one receives, the greater the chances of 
getting a good job. On surveying numerous graduates of all types of 
programs several years out of college, he found them wishing they 
had had more preparation in English, psychology, and ways of 
understanding interpersonal relations. He recommended breadth in 
studies in all progranis. 

Feldman (1967) has said that the schools can best serve their 
students by supplying them with access to open-ended jobs, jobs 
that make enhanced responsibility, salary, and, advancement 
available to them: "Merely to offer blind-alley employment and 
obsolescing trades to youngsters in a dynamic technological society 
is to exchange one kind of subservience and dependence for an- 
other" (p. 2). In an argument for career education, he pointed out 
that the work world i<; a valid component of educational content. 
"The most glaring defect in the present piecemeal, ill-coordinated 
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effort to develop manpower at the fringes of society's mainstream is 
the separation between educational and occupational skill develop- 
ment" (p. 4). 

Harris and Gredf (1977) discussed career potential for the 
liberal arts in the context of "the hopeless job prospects of two-year 
college graduates in liberal arts and general studies" (p. 227). The 
common purpose of liberal education in all ages is that it miist 
prepare people for the type of life they will lead. At one time only 
those who were educated were preparing for leisure or for directing 
people in other classes. More recently, liberal education has meant 
preparing for work. Because all people are free and all people work, 
a truly liberal education for a free person must include a work 
component. In that sense all education is vocational education. 

Harris and Grede predicted a breakdown in the rigid dichot- 
omy between liberal arts and vocational curricula or between 
transfer and nontransfer curricula in community colleges and 
foresaw a time when teachers of the liberal arts would recognize the 
importance of career education, and teachers of vocations the 
importance of the libentl learning. However, this prediction has not 
come to pass, not least because of the rigidity of the separate 
funding channels through which support flows into the career and 
the collegiate courses. At most, courses in some colleges have been 
designed so that they incorporate elements of both the liberal arts 
and career studies. At a California community college, for example, 
a "Living with Technolog>'" course is conducted by faculty from 
various vocational areas who provide an introduction to the history 
and concepts of technology; at an Oregon community college, a 
multidisciplinary course called "Oceans" bridges humanities, 
technology, and science and is required for students in all occupa- 
tional fields; and at an Illinois community college, a set of one- 
credit courses in the liberal arts includes "The Worker in America," 
'The Individual and Technology," and "Modern Business Ethics." 
As long as career programs lead to the associate degree, the 
proponents of the liberal arts will be able to sustain their courses as 
program requirements. 

Of itself, occupational training involves a higher risk for the 
student than liberal arts education. Tlie costs in tuition and forgone 
earnings may be the same for both, but occupational training is 
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almost entirely wasted if there is no job at the end. The liberal arts at 
least hold the person's options open, a perception certainly account- 
ing for at least some of the liberal arts* continuing popularity 
among students. Since it seems impossible to predict with much 
accuracy the types of jobs that will be available by the time an 
entering student leaves school, the problem can be accommodated 
in two ways. First, the educational system can be made open enough 
that people may return successively for retraining throughout life. 
Second, the initial training can be made sufficiently broad that the 
skills learned are applicable to a v^ariety of situations. The argument 
can be made tl^at all contemporary education is vocational, since it 
is designed for people who will one day work. Furthermore, the 
concept of work is sufficiently broad to accommodate people who 
are less interested in doing or making things than they are in 
maintaining jobs for their status, social connection, and the human 
interaction they provide. Many people define them^eJves by their 
role but not by their work; it is easier for them to say that they are 
the assistant manager of something than it is for them to recount 
exactly what it is they do. 

Occupational education has become the major function in 
most community colleges, but the high growth rates of the 1960s 
and 1970s have stabilized. Unless more community colleges become 
exclusively vocational-technical postsecondary institutions— as at 
least 15 percent of them were by 1980— or unless more proprietary 
schools are defined as community colleges, enrollmentsjn the career 
prograins will probably remain under 50 percent of the total credit- 
course enrollment. But this percentage will depend in large measure 
on the way programs are^ classified. 

The major change in recent years has been that career 
programs in conrimunity colleges increasingly became ieeuers to 
senior institutions, which were undergoing their own form of 
vocationalization. Students were finding that many of the credits 
they earned in iheir two-year occupational programs were accept- 
able for transfer. Thus, the categories "occupanonal" and "trans- 
fer" became inadequate to describe the realities of the community 
colleges, and "terminal** certainly became obsolete. Sizable 
percentages of the transfer students sought leisure-time pursuits; 
sizable percentages of the occupational students desired certification 
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for transfer. A v t.w of the community colleges as terminal institu- 
tions and of the universities as institutions for students interested in 
the liberal arts is woefully inaccurate. 

Because many career programs are serving as the first two 
years of a baccalaureate program, the community colleges must 
articulate those programs with the programs at senior institutions. 
They are much more likely to do that than to support program 
separation or to concentrate on the occupations that do not require 
the baccalaureate, such as secretarial skills or construction trades. 
Competition from the proprietar>' schools for programs in these 
areas is too great, and, to the extent that the community colleges 
emphasize such trades areas, they become vulnerable to the charge 
that they channel their clients into low-status occupations. 

In his book The Two Cultures, the English writer C. P. 
Sno\/ (1959) posed a distinction between the humanities and the 
sciences. The scientific culture attempts to describe laws of the 
natural "world and is optimistic that problems can be solved. The 
other culture, the literar>' world, is pessimistic about the likelihood 
of solving major problems and regards members of the scientific 
culture as barbarians. According to Snow, the literary intellectuals 
or artists lack foresight, are unconcerned about their fellow hu- 
mans, and do not understand what science can do. The scientists 
regard the artists as lacking precision in thought and action, as 
speaking in phrases capable of a myriad of interpretations. 

However, the two cultures can be presented another way. 
Perhaps on one side are those who have a vision of the future; who 
work with discipline, pride, and rigor; who articulate their ideas 
through language that has consistent meaning; who value the 
intellect. On the other side are those who deipand quick gratifica- 
tion; who refuse to be told what to do or what to study; who are 
antiliterate, rejecting language; who deal with feeling, not think- 
ing, with emotions, not intellect. If these are the two cultures, the 
split is not between the liberal arts, on the one hand, and career 
education, on the other. That argument is pass^, even though 
community colleges are still organized as though the real distinc- 
tion were between people who were going to work and those who 
were not. Work in the sense of vocation demands commitment, 
planning, delay of gratification, application of intelligence, accep- 
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tance of responsibility, a sense of present and future time. As such, it 
differs less from the concepts surrounding the liberal arts than it 
does from the antiliterate, language-rejecting, stultified group, who 
cannot understand themselves or their environment in terms that 
have common reference. 

As though it anticipated later developmen ts, the AAJC's 1964 
National Advisory Committee concluded, "Time must be provided, 
even in a two-year curriculum, for at least basic courses in lan- 
guages, arts, and social sciences. The technicians of the future must 
be inoculated against the malady of overspecialization. . . . They 
must not be forced to concentrate so narrowly on technology' that 
they csinnot be useful citizens or cannot accommodate changes in 
their own , specialties'' (American Association of Junior G)lleges, 
1964, p. 14). Nearly a quarter century, later, an AACjC-sponsored 
group reiterated a concern for combining career and general educa- 
tion: "Many students come to the community college with narrow 
backgrounds, and, for them, career education may mean only 
gaining skills for a specific job. . . . Through lack of attention to 
general education, community colleges often exacerbate this 
tendency toward narrowness. . . . We recommend that the core 
curriculum be integrated into technical and career programs" 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988, 
pp. 17-19). Some things don't change very much. 



Career education's phenomenjil growth in the 1960s and 
1970s stabilized in the 1980s. Will its 40 to 50 percent enrollment 
share continue? How much w^ill competition from the proprietary 
schools affect it? 

Can career education be effectively merged with the colle- 
giate function? Few prior attempts to integrate esthetic apprecia- 
tion, rationality, ethics, and other elements of the higher learning 
with programs training people for particular jobs have met with 
success. Can the staff itself do it? Does the community college 
leadership want it? 

The lines between career and collegiate education have 
become bhirred since more students began transferring to universi- 
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lies- from community college career programs than from the so- 
called transfer programs. Questions of the conceptual differences 
between occupational and liberal studies have often been raised, but 
the answers haye yielded little to influence program design in the 
community colleges. What type of stafif training, program reorgani- 
zation, or external incentives might be provided to encourage 
faculties and administrators to reexamine bo.h programs in the 
light of the practicalities of their^o..n:iristitutions? 

Much of the value in career education programs derives from 
their connecting students \mh jobs. C^.n ihe colleges demonstrate 
this value? How can they capitalize on li? 

Programs designed to prepare students to work in particular 
industries should be supported, at least in part, by those industries; 
and many examples of this type of support have been set in place. 
But how can industry be assigned its proportionate share of all 
training costs? What channels can be opened to merge public and 
private funds so that an equitable share is borne by each? 

Career education remained a subordinate function throughout 
the first fifty years ot community college development, until federal 
funding moved it to the fore. Wijl the separate funding channels be 
maintained? How will they change if the programs preparing people 
in the high-level technologies move to the universities? 

The full effects of career education as the prime function 
have yet to be discerned. The public's view of community colleges as 
agents of upward mobility for individuals seems to be shifting 
toward a view of the institutions as occupational training centers. 
This narrowing of the colleges' comprehensiveness could lead to a 
shift in the pattern of support. 




Nine 



Compensatory Education: 

Enhancing Literacy 
and Basic Skills 



Nothing is easier to decry than the ineffectiveness of the schools. 
One observer of American education noted, "Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the diffusion of education and intelligence is at present acting 
against the free development of the highest education and intelli- 
gence. Many have hoped and still hope that by giving a partial 
teaching to great numbers of persons, a stimulus would be applied 
to the best minds among them, and a thirst for knowledge awakened 
which would lead to high results; but thus far these results have not 
equaled the expectation. There has been a vast expenditure ... for 
educational purposes . . . but the system of competitive cramming 
in our schools has not borne fruits on which we have much cause to 
congratulate ours ves." The sentiments in this passage, written in 
I869hy the American historian Francis Parkman (p. 560), have been 
echoed countless times since. 

Numerous critics have taken the position that the schools 
may teach people to read and write, but they fail to teach them to 
think. Parkman himself felt that the school "has produced an 
immense number of readers; but what thinkers are to be found may 
be said to exist in spite of it" (p. 560). One hundred years later, the 
American poet and critic John Ciardi complained that "the Ameri- 
can school system has dedicated itself to universal subliteracy. It has 
encouraged the assumption that a clod trained to lip-read a sports 
page is able to read anything. It has become the whole point of the 
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school system to keep the ignorant from realizing their own 

ignorance An illiterate must at least know that he cannot read 

and that the world of books is closed to him" (Ciardi, 1971, p. 48). 
Similarly, H. L. Mencken asserted that ''the great majority of 
American high school pupils, when they put their thoughts on 

paper, produce only a mass of confused puerile nonsense They 

express themselves so clumsily that it is often quite impossible to 
understand them at all" (cited in Lyons, 1976, p. 33). And a more 
contemporary writer, the novelist Walker Percy, has offered this 
devastating critique: ''Our civilization hab achieved a distinction of 
sorts. It will be remembered not for its technology nor even its wars 
but for its novel ethos. Ours is the only civilization in history which 
has enshrined mediocrity as its national ideal" (Percy, 1980, p. 177). 

The charge has been raised that students not only fail to 
become well educated but also dp not learn even the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The title of Copperman's 1978 
book reflects one indictment: The Literacy Hoax: the Decline of 
Reading, Writing, and Learning in the Public Schools and What 
We Can Do About It, Copperman reports studies showing that over 
20 million American adults, one in every five, are functionally 
illiterate— that is, incapable of understanding basic written and 
arithmetic communication to a degree that they can maneuver 
satisfactorily in contemporary society. The popular press has 
repeatedly carried articles about the tens of millions of adult 
Americans who cannot read or write well enough to perform the 
basic requirements of everyday life or who are only marginally 
competent. Not all commentators blame the schools alone. How- 
ever, although each generation's cohort of criers-with-alarm has 
had its favorite target, most of them eventually disparage the public 
schools. 

Decline in Literacy 

Broad-scale denunciations are one thing, accurate data quite 
another. Information on the literacy of the American population 
over the decades is difficult to compile, even though data on the 
number of people completing so many years of schooling have been 
collected by the Bureau of the Census for well over 100 years. One 
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reason that intergenerational comparisons are imprecise is that 
different. percentages of the population have gone to school at 
different periods in the nation's history. A century ago only the 
upper socioeconomic classes completed secondary school or en- 
rolled in higher education. Further, the United States does not have 
a uniform system of educational evaluation. Nonetheless, the 
available evidence suggests that the academic achievement of 
students in schools and colleges registered a gradual improvement 
between 1900 and the mid-1950s, an accelerated improvement be- 
tween the mid-1950s and the mid-1960s, and a precipitous, wide- 
spread decline between then and the late 1970s before stabilizing in 
the early 1980s. The Scholastic Aptitude Test taken by high school 
seniors showed mathematical ability at 494 in 1952, 502 in 1963, 470 
in 1977, and 476 in 1988; verbal ability went from 476 in 1952 to 478 
in 1963 and dropped in 1977 to 429, where it stabilized: it was 430 in 
1986 and 428 in 1988. The scores made by entering community 
college freshmen who participated in the American College Testing 
Program also declined notably between the mid-1960s and the later 
1970s, before leveling off in the 1980s (Table 25). 

Reports emanating from community colleges and universi- 
ties alike confirm the slide. In various surveys instructors have 
indicated that they deplore their students* lack of preparation 
(Brawer and Friedlander, 1979). Boyer (1987) compared the Carnegie 
surveys of faculty in 1976 and 1984. In 1984 a higher percentage of 
instructors in all types of institutions felt that their students were 



Table 25. Mean ACT Scores for Freshmen at 
Two-Vear Colleges, 1964-1986. 



Year 


English 


Math 


Social 
Science 


Natural 
Science 


Composite 


1964 


17.6 


17.4 


18.2 


18.5 


18.0 


1970 


17.2 


17.7 


18.0 


19.0 


18.1 


1975 


15.8 


14.9 


15.2 


18.9 


16.3 


1979 


15.8 


13.9 


14.4 


18.4 


15.8 


1982 


15.7 


13.3 


14.5 


18.4 


15.6 


1986 


16.3 


13.5 


14.9 


18.7 


16.0 



Source: American College Testing Program, College Student Pw- 
files, 1972, 1976-77, 1978-79, 1982-83, 1987-88. 
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not well prepared. The Educational Testing Service (1978, p. 1) 
noted: ''At the University of California at Berkeley, where students 
come from the top eighth of California high school graduates, 
nearly half of the freshmen in recent years have been so deficient in 
writing ability that they needed a remedial course they themselves 
call 'bonehead English/*' More recently, H. Astin (1985) reported 
similar figures for the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Other studies also have revealed the decline in basic skills among 
students in all higher education institutions: "We are led to the 
inescapable conclusion that far too many of today's students lack a 
solid academic fcundation— not just in their command of English, 
but in general education— and these deficiencies prove to be a 
serious barrier to academic progress" (Boyer, 1987, p. 76). 

No one can say \vith assurance which social or educational 
condition was primarily responsible for the decline in student 
abilities that apparently began in the mid-1960s and accelerated 
throughout the 1970s. Suffice it to say that numerous events came 
together: the coming of age of the first generation reared on tele- 
vision; a breakdown in respect for authority and the professions; a 
pervasive attitude that the written word is not as important as it 
once was; the imposition of various other-thah-academic expecta- 
tions on the public schools; and a decline in academic requirements 
and expectations at all levels of schooling. This last is worthy of 
elaboration because it is the only one that is within the power of the 
schools to change directly. 

Several premises underlie schooling— for example, that 
students tend to learn what is taught; that the more time they spend 
on a ta«^, the nibre they learn; that they will take the courses 
required for completion of their programs. Hence, when expecta- 
tions, time in school, and number of academic requirements are 
reduced, student achievement, however measured, seems certain to 
drop as well. In its 1978 report on The Concern for Writing, the 
Educational Testing Service noted: 'The nub of the matter is that 
writing is a complex skill mastered only through lengthy, arduous 
effort. It is a participatory endeavor, not a spectator sport. And most 
high school students do not get enough practice to become compe- 
tent writers" (p. 4). In the 1960s and 1970s, the schools put less 
emphasis on composition, and even in the composition courses. 
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Vcreaiive expression" was treated at a 'higher level than were 
grammar and the other tools of the writer's trade. 

Copperman (1978) recounted the depressing statistics regard- 
ing the deterioration of the secondary school curriculum. Specifi- 
cally, the percentage of ninth- through twelfth-grade students 
enrolled in academic courses dropped between 1960 and 1972: from 
95 to 71 percent in English courses and proportionate drops in 
social studies, science, and mathematics. In other words, the average 
high school graduate had taken four years of English in 1960 and 
only three years in 1972. And the curriculum in English shifted 
from sequential courses to electives chosen from courses in creative 
writing, journalism, public speaking, classical literature, science 
fiction, advanced folklore, composition^ mass media, poetry, and i 
host of other options. Not only were students taking less science, 
math, English, and history, but in the academic classes they did 
take, the amount of work assigned and the standard to which it was 
held deteriorated as well. 

Further, the texts used in secondary schools and two-year 
colleges became more simplistic, written at a level that the average 
twelve-year-old could understand. Richardson, FisI:, and Okun 
(1983) showed how the requirements for reading and writing in all 
courses, including general education and the liberal arts, had been 
reduced in one representative community college. Students were 
expected to read little but the textbook; aiid even in that, they were 
reading not for content or ideas but only for the minimal amount of 
information needed to pass quick-score examinations. The expecta- 
tions for student writing had dropped so that students wrote at most 
a few pages in any course. 

In an effort to stem the decline, several states introduced 
competency or high school completion tests in the 1970s, and the 
movement spread in the 1980s. Students \yere expected to pass a test 
of achievement before a high school diploma would be awarded. 
Even that did not suffice: In 1980 at Miami-Dade Community 
College, 50 percent of the matriculants were below the eleventh- 
grade level on reading and writing, 60 percent were below on 
mathematics, and most felt that their high schools had expected too 
little of them (Losak, Schwartz, and Morris, 1982). The high school 
cotTipetency test apparently could be passed at a level far below a 
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pattern of literacy that would enable a student to enter college-level 
studies with any hope of success. One commentator reported. "In 
New York, the test . . . has-shockingly. albeit unsurprisingly- 
elicited tremendous opposition. Even though its-demands seem to 
me very far from draconian. it is being denounced as a fiendish tool 
for depriving countless innocent young people f^om advancement 
m life" (Simon. 1979. p. 16). 

But none of this is really new. Comments on students' lack of 
preparation for college-level studies may be found as early as the 
beginnings of the colleges in colonial America. Rudolph (1977) 
noted. "Because the colonial colleges were founded before there 
existed any network of grammar schools . . . most entering students 
were prepared privately, often by studying with the local minister" 
(p. 52). And so many colleges were built in the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century that they could not find enough students 
who were prepared for the higher learning. Hence, "college author- 
ities, defining their own course of study, learned to restrain their 
expectations in deference to the preparation of the students who 
came their way" (p. 60). 

College Admissions 

Because each college set its own standards, and because the 
founding of colleges preceded the development of a widespread 
secondary school system, the early colleges displayed a wide variety 
of admission requirements. By the iattei part of the nineteenth 
century, most of them were operating their own compensatory 
education programs. In 1895, 40 percent of entering students were 
drawn from the preparatory programs operated by the colleges and 
universities themselves (Rudolph, 1977, p. 158). 

Numerous attempts to stabilize college admissions have been 
made. In 1892 the National Education Association organized a 
Onnmmee on Secondary School Studies, known as the Committee 
■of Ten, which was to recommend and approve the secondary school 
curriculum for college matriculation. In 1900 the College Entrance 
Lxamination Board began offering a common examination for 
college admission. Nonetheless, the wide variety in types and 
quality of colleges in America made it impossible to devise uniform 
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admission standards. There has-never been a standard of admission 
to all cbllegeyin the United States. The Educational Testing Service 
and the American College Testing Program offer uniform exanilna- 
iions across the country, but each college is free to admit students 
regardless of where they place on those examinations. 

Of all postsci^ondary educational structures in America, the 
public community colleges have borne the brunt of the poorly 
prepared students in the tWv^ntieth century. When sizable cohorts of 
welKprepared students vve1-e clamoring for higher education, as in 
the 1950s and early 1960s, the community colleges received a large 
share of them. But \\hen the college-age group declined and the 
universities became more competitive for students, the proportion 
of academically well-prepared students going to community col- 
leges shrank. Thus, the colleges were dealt a multiple blow: relaxed 
admission requirements and the,availability of financial aid at the 
more prestigious universities; a severe decline in the scholastic 
abilities of high school graduates; and a greater percentage of 
applicants who had taken fewer academic courses. 

Comparisons of entering students who need remedial help in 
their studies suggest these different patterns. Of the students 
entering New Jersey county (community) colleges in 1985, 45 per- 
cent were identified as needing remediation in verbal skill, 58 
percent in computation, and 77 percent in algebra. Not surpris- 
ingly, these percentages were considerably higher than comparable 
figures for those enieiing the state colleges or the state university 
(New Jersey State Department of Higher Education, 1986). Well 
over half of the students entering community colleges in Washing- 
ton were deficient in English, reading, and/'or mathematics (Wash- 
ington State Board for Community College Education, 1985). 

The community colleges responded by accommodating the 
different types of students without turning anyone away. They have 
always tended to let everyone in but have then guided students to 
programs which fit their aspirations and in which they had some 
chance to succeed. Students who qualified for traiisfer pro.^rams 
were never a serious problem; they were given course^ similar to 
those they would find in the lower division of the four-year colleges 
and universities. Technical and occupational aspirants were not a 
problem either; career programs were organized for them. Internal 
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selectivity was the norm; failing certain prerequisites, applicants 
were barred from the heahh professions and technology programs. 
And the students who wanted a course or two for their own personal 
interest found them both in the departments of continuing educa- 
tion and in the transfer programs. 

The residue, the poorly prepared group of high school pass- 
throughs, has been the concern. What should the colleges do with 
marginally literate people who want to be in college but do not 
know why? How should they deal with someone who aspires to be 
an attorney but who is reading at the fifth-grade level? Shunting 
these students to the trades programs was a favored ploy, giving rise 
to Clark's (1960) cooling-out thesis. Another ploy was to offer a 
smattering of remedial courses where students would be prepared, 
more or less successfully, to enter the transfer courses— or enter- 
tained until they drifted away. But the decline in achievement 
exhibited by secondary- school graduates— and dropouts— in the 
1970s hit the colleges with fuirforce. The problem of the marginal 
student became central to instructional planning. 

How to guide and teach students who are unprepared for 
traditional college-level studies is the thorniest single problem for 
community colleges. Some institutions seem to have given up, as 
evidenced by their tendencies to award certificates and degrees for 
any combination of courses, units, or credits— in effect, bCuuiu^ the 
students away with the illusion of having had a successful college 
career. Others have mounted massive instructional and counseling 
services especially for the lower-ability students, stratagems de- 
signed to puncture the balloon of prior school failure. But in most 
programs in most institutions, expectations for student achieve- 
ment have declined. The weight of the low-ability student hangs 
like an anchor on the community colleges. 

Enrollments in Remedial Studies 

Remedial^ compensatory,. imA developmental are the most 
widespread terms for courses designed to teach literacy— the basics 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Compensatory education is not 
new to thf community colleges, but until recently it was composed 
almost exclusively of disparate courses designed to prepare students 
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to enter the college transfer program. Studems were placed in the 
courses on the basis of entrance tests or prior school achievement. 
The courses were usually hot accepted for credit toward an academic 
degree. All public two-year colleges have had developmental, 
preparator>', or remedial courses. Morrison and Ferrante (1973) 
estimated that, by 1970, 99 percent of the colleges had remedial 
courses, a figure corroborated by the College Entrance Examination 
Board (1986). The Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
{1978b) tallied the sections offered in a national sample of public 
and private colleges in 1977-78 and found that about three in eight 
English classes were presented at below college level (Table 26); in 
nearly one in three mathematics classes, arithmetic was taught at a 
level lower :han college algebra; and remedial classes accounted for 
13 percent of the enrollments in chemistry. Roueche, Baker, and 
Roueche (1984) further documented the problems of literacy among 
community college students and the institutions' efforts to deal 
with it. 

Even though the decline in student ability stabilized in the 
1980s, compensator>' education grew. The rise in remedial course 
enrollment occurred because student ability had sunk so low that 
college staff members, legislators, and the staff of the universities to 
which the students transfer had had enough. The dropout and 
failure rates vvere unconscionably high. When the population was 



Table 26. Lewi of English Class Sections 
Offered in 129 Community Colleges, 
1977^78 (Percentages). 



Level 



Percentage 



Remcdial/devclopinenial 
Composition 
Reading 



36.9 
I7..8 
19.6 
63.1 
56.9 
6.2 



College "vel 
Composition 
Reading 



Total 



100.0 



Source: Center for the Study of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1978b. 
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expanding and an ever-increasing number of new students showed 
up each year, the problem was not as acute and few colleges did 
anything about coordinating compensator)' education. In the late 
1970s, however, the attitude shifted as the college staff realized that 
it was more feasible, not to say socially and educationally defen- 
sible, to keep the students enrolled than to let them drop out as a 
result of academic failure. 

Increased enrollments in remedial courses and programs 
were the result. In I987> 13 percent of the credit-course enrollment 
in Illinois community colleges was in remedial courses (Illinois 
Community College Board, 1988). Jn Washington jhe figure was_l4 
percent (Washington State Board for Community College Educa- 
tion, 1988) and in Kansas, 16 percent (Gainous and others, 1986). 
The funding for these courses sometimes came through the regular 
academic instructional budget, as in Austin Community College 
(Texas), where one-third of all state-reimbursed funds were allo- 
cated to remedial instruction (D. Angel, personal communication^ 
Jan. 20, 1989). And special funds were often available, some from 
federal programs to assist disadvantaged students or developing 
institutions, some from special state appropriations, such as a 
''Literacy- Tutor Coordination Program" in Washington (Carbone, 
1987). 

Revised Practices 

Compensatory courses and programs can be built within the 
colleges, but several questions remain: Is compensator^' education 
effective? How does it affect the college staff? How can it be 
conducted in the context of an open-admissions institution without 
jeopardizing the college's standards and its legitimacy in higher 
education? How can the segregated compensatory education 
programs respond to the charges of racism and class-based tracking? 
How many times should the public pay the schools to tr>' to teach 
the same competencies to the same people? 

Placement testing and integrated compensatory education 
services have dominated the recent efforts in remedial stutjes. 
Beginning in the late 1970s, the nation's community colleges moved 
toward a system of placement testing, restricted admissions to many 
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courses and programs, integrated remedial programs complete with 
counseling and tutorial ser\ices, and assessment of the efficac>' of 
these procedures. In the 1980s state-mandated placement testing was 
installed, first in Florida and Georgia and subsequently in numer- 
ous other states (Blumerisiyk, 1988). These requireinenis affected all 
the publicly supported institutions.Jn California's colleges assess- 
ment was not mandated by the state, but two-thirds of the colleges 
required it. In a nationwide atudy conducted in 1985, over 90 
percent of the community colleges indicated that they used tests for 
course placement, but only a few' of them used the test results 
deny admissions to even minimally prepared students. Most of the 
colleges maintained open-door admissions and used the tests as 
diagnostic instruments to advise students to enroll in remedial and 
other program areas. However, around one-fourth of the institu- 
tions indicated that all first-time students were required to take a 
test, and many more felt that testing would be required in the future 
(Woods, 1985). 

Another prominent development in compensatory- education 
has been the integrated program combining instruction in the three 
Rs with counseling, tutoring, study skills seminars, and a variety of 
special interventions. Students participate voluntarily or, more 
often, are placed in the program on the basis of scores made on an 
entrance test. Special counseling procedures are established, and 
each student's attendance and progress are monitored. The courses 
may include developmental reading and writing, and adjunct 
classes centering on certain content areas also may be provided. The 
students may be tutored individually by professionals or peers. The 
programs frequently include reproducible instructional sequences 
presented through learning laboratories. In some o) the more 
sophisticated compensatory' programs, remedial classes are offered 
through the English and mathematics departments, adjunct courses 
or study programs are offered througli the learning resource center, 
study skills activities are presented by members of the counseling 
staff, and tutorials are coordinated by any of the aforementioned 
divisions. The intent of all the compensatory activities is to keep the 
students in school and to help them improve their basic skills so 
that they can complete an academic or a vocational program 
satisfactorily. 
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Some compensaiory education programs have been designed, 
often in conjunction with other agencies, for people who were not 
regularly enrolled at the college. For example, programs have been 
established for Navajo Indians (Smith, 1979) and for inner-city 
adults working in construction jobs (Howard, 1976). Compensatory' 
education thus involves the colleges not only with the students who 
come to the campus seeking academic programs, degrees, and 
certificates but also with adult basic education. The adult studies 
are often funded arid organized separately. Sometimes, especially 
where the colleges are responsible for adult education in their 
district, adult programs lead to entirely separate structures, such as 
the Community College Centers maintained under the egis of the 
San Francisco Community College District. These structures take 
some of the pressure for compensatory education away from the 
colleges' regular programs. 

Program Effects 

Hundreds of studies reported in the published literature and 
in the ERIC files suggest that, even though reliable data are not 
readily available, the student placement procedures seem valid a» d 
that the students learn to read and write in the remedial classes. In a 
study of remedial English classes in fourteen community colleges, 
the students' writing ability at the end of the courses was found to 
be, on the average, equivalent to the writing nihility of the students 
who were beginning the regular college English classes (Cohen, 
1973a). Students enrolled in remedial English classes in twenty-nine 
California community colleges showed gains on a pretest and 
posttest of writing skills, suggesting that, on average, they were 
prepared for entry into college-level English (Slark and others, 
1987). 

The integrated compensatory education programs, designed 
to effect retention as well as learning, similarly show positive 
results. Between 8 percent and 20 percent of Miami-Dade's under- 
prepared students graduate from the college within two years. That 
.may seem a low figure, biit such students would not have been 
admitted into any of the state's universities; hence, any of the 
students who graduate represent a net plus. Of all the students 
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graduating in 1983-84, 34 percent had taken at least one de\'elop- 
mental class, and almost one-third of the students who entered the 
college in 1981 and were identified as needing remediation subse- 
quently passed all four subtests on the statewide College Level Aca- 
demic Skills Test (Miami-Dade Community College, 1985). These 
effects are not surprising. When stafi members are involved in a 
comprehensive program, ahey pay closer attention to the students, 
integrate teaching with counseling, provide a greater variety of 
learning materials than ordinary students receive, and motivate 
their enrollees to devote more time to their studies. In short, when 
special treatment is applied, when students are given supplemental 
counseling, tutoring, and learning aids, when they are singled out 
for additional work, they tend to remain in school. Special 
treatment of any sort yields special results. 

The relationship between student self-concept and instruc- 
tors' perceptions of student abilities has been studied. In the Los 
Angeles Community College District, a much greater percentage of 
students liian instructors reported that the students could learn 
independently (63 percent versus 29 percent), express themselves in 
writing (54 percent versus 24 percent), and solve arithmetic 
problems (62 percent versus 42 percent) (Friedlander, 1981a). The 
relationship between student self-concept and achievement has also 
been studied. No significant relationship between student attitudes 
and grades was found in a study of mathematics courses in the 
College of DuPage (Illinois) (Eldersveld and Baughman, 1986), but 
other studies have found student self-rating quite reliable in 
predicting the scores that students make on tests in basic skills 
(Green an, 1983; Palmer, 1984a). 

How do college faculty members who face the students daily 
feel about the massive compensatory education efforts and the 
poorly prepared students in their classes? The students' abilities 
exert the single most powerful influence on the level, quality, type, 
and standard of curriculum and instruction offered in every pro- 
gram in every school. Other influences— instructors' tendencies, 
externally administered examinations and licensure requirements, 
the entry levels imposed by succeeding courses in the same and other 
institutions— pale in comparison. Nothing that is too distant from 
the students' comprehension can be taught successfully. All ques- 
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lions of academic standards, college-level and remedial courses, 
textbook readability and coverage, course pacing and sequence 
comedo that. 

The students are part of ;he instructors' working conditions. 
Except for faculty members recruited especially to staff the 
compensatory programs, most feel that their environment would be 
improved if their students were more able. In the CSCC's 1977 
national sur\^ey of science instructors at two-year colleges, respon- 
dents were asked "What would it take to make yours a better 
course?" Over half of them noted, "Students better prepared to 
handle course requirements" (Brawer and Friedlander. 1979, p. 32). 
That choice far outranked all others in a list of sixteen. 

If students cannot be more able, at least they might be more 
alike, so that instruction can be more precisely focused. Teaching 
groups of students whose reading or computational abilities range 
from the third to the thirteenth grade is demoralizing; everything is 
more difficult, from writing examinations to showing group 
progress— hence the unremitting pressure for ability grouping, 
remedial courses, learning laboratories that serve to remove the 
poorer students from the classrooms. 

Thus, compensatory education affects the staff in several 
ways. The traditional faculty members remember their college in 
the 1950s and early 1960s, when they had well-prepared students. 
They may feel nostalgic, perhaps even betrayed, because the 
conditions under which they entered the colleges have changed so 
substantially. At the same time, they may be pleased that the 
segregated compensatory education programs remove the poorest 
students from their own classes. 

As integrated compensatory programs grew in the 1980s, 
separate divisions combining faculty members, counselors, and 
support staff were formed to accommodate them: This separation of 
the compensatory education staff from the academic discipline- 
centered faculty has led to an increased level of professional con- 
sciousness among members of the former group. The teachers of 
remedial courses, managers of learning resource centers, directors of 
testing centers, and staff members in charge of various tutorial, 
orientation, and counseling activities for academically disadvan- 
taged students have formed their own professional associations. 
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They publish their own journals, which carry articles on peer 
tutoring, the pros and cons of mandatory testing, ways of organiz- 
ing reading and writing laboratories, andjihe various treatments 
they apply to students who come within their purview. Their 
instructional efforts are outcome oriented; they are considerably 
more likely than their academic discipline-based colleagues to sub- 
scribe to mastery learning concepts, particularly the notion that 
instructors should measure student learning before and after 
instruction arid make decisions based on the findings. In some 
colleges the academic instructors treat them as pariahs, but they 
have their own colleagues and support groups. 

The compensatory educators are responsible for a sizable 
proportion of the studies conducted on the effects of various 
instructional treatments. Baker (1982) compared the effectiveness of 
remedial classes with that of traditional courses by examining 
students in the two groups according to the scores they made on 
standardized writing tests. Suter (1983) and Johnson (1985) com- 
pared grades earned in other classes and retention rates for 'students 
who had been through a developmental studies program. Mafcotte 
(1986) used graduation rates as the dependent variable and tracked 
the students who graduated back through the developmental 
education program to determine its effects. All these studies and 
many more tliat might be cited describe the treatments applied and 
track their effect on student learning as measured by grades earned 
in other classes, persistence and graduation rates, and scores made 
on various testing instruments. A new discipline of organized 
knowledge based on instructional treatments and effects seems 
nascent. 



The question of legitimacy is one of image in the eyes of the 
public, the potential students, the funding agents, and the other 
sectors of educn'ion. Like any other public agency, an educational 
institution must maintain its legitimacy. The community colleges 
havestrived to maintain their claim to a position in the postsecond- 
ary sector through numerous stratagems. In the 1950s and 1960s, for 
example, they sought people with doctoral degrees to serve as staff 
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members and rewarded current staff members when they obtained 
the higher degree, even though possession of a doctorate bore little 
or no relation to a faculty member's professional activities. The 
doctorate was a way of saying "We are as good as the senior 
institutions.*' Similarly, they segregated their compensatory 
programs in- an attempt to regain the legitimacy lost when the 
colleges accepted adult basic studies and job-training programs that 
could^in ho measure be considered college level. 

Actually, a school's legitimacy rests on its academic stan- 
dards and the definition of its guiding principles. Academic stan- 
dards certify that a student holding a certificate or degree has met 
the requirement for employment or for further study at another 
college; they are the basis for the reputation of institutions and the 
people who work in them. Even though community colleges 
typically maintain open-admissions policies, vhey must still attend 
to these concerns. Their students must be certified; their instruc- 
tional programs, testing and counseling services, course content, 
and course requirements must all relate to a shared vision of desired 
competencies and outcomes. Their certificates or degrees must 
evidence some set of proficiencies achieved at some minimum level. 

What are the standards in compensatory education? Here the 
special programs exhibit several problems in common with the 
traditional. One of the main problems is the difficulty in setting 
fixed exit criteria (grading standards) for courses and programs that 
have no set entry requirements. If anyone may enroll regardless of 
ability, a wide range of students will be attracted. Accordingly, 
either the exit criteria must be fluid, with a different standard- for 
each student, or the time and type of instruction must be greatly 
varied, or the instructors must maintain exceedingly modest expec- 
tations. All three options are at play in practically all programs. 

Standardized expectations of accomplishment, or exit crite- 
ria, suggest social norms as contrasted with standards for indi- 
viduals. Social norms suggest that people who would function 
adequately in particular social settings (the workplace, school) must 
act to a certain standard. The alternative, relating accomplishment 
to the desires or entering abilities of individuals, suggests that any 
accomplishment is satisfactory and that the institution has suc- 
ceeded if any gain in individual ability can be shown. This conflict 
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between social and individual standards is an issue of the absolute 
versus the relative, and it strikes ^at the heart of compensatory 
education. 

Diffe;:ent groups take different positions on the issue. Com- 
munity coliege instructors tend to argue in favor of absolute stan- 
dards. The Academic Senate for Californja Community Colleges 
(1977) has studied the problem extensively, surveying its members 
and sponsoring state conferences on the issue. The ASCCC deplored 
some of the pressures to lower standards: students entering the 
college with inadequate basic skills but with expectation of passing 
the courses, as they have done throughout their prior school careers; 
ill-prepared students insisting on enrolling in transfer courses 
rather than remedial courses; the virtual elimination of D and F 
grades and concomitant wider use of passing grades; reduction in 
the number of required subjects; and the cult of growth afflicting 
community colleges, as evidenced by aggressive student recruiting 
drives. The ASCCC Academic Standards Committee recommended 
that standards should be maintained through the use of diagnostic 
and placement testing, directive counseling, academic prerequisites 
for courses, and proficiency testing before awarding academic 
degrees. These recommendations were in no small measure 
responsible for California's adopting matriculation standards in the 



Advocate' of the concept- uf lifelong learning often provide 
an opposing view. To them, any seeker of knowledge should find 
the institution a resource to be used for ah infinite variety of 
purposes. Cross (1978, pp. I? 20), for example, has argued that 
substantial changes in school forms are needed, so that anyone may 
learn anything at any time: "My concern is that in our exuberance 
for recruiting adults and certifying that //ze/r learning projects meet 
our standards, we .will corrupt independent, self-directed learners 
into learners dependent on someone else to determine where, when, 
and how people should learn. Visions of a learning society with 
people of all ages enthusiastically pursuing learning that interests 
them could so easily turn into a joyless learning society with people 
grimly fulfilling requirements and seeking legitimacy for every 
conceivable variety of learning.'* 

These opposed positions suggest differing views of present 
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and potential students. Some see them as lethargic illiterates; others, 
as humanistic knowledge seekers. 

The Dilemma of Tracking 

Segregating the less well-prepared students has much appeal. 
Classes can be made more homogeneous; the bright students are not 
forced to wait for the less able to catch up; and, most important, the 
instructors whose classes have been relieved of the poorer students 
can regain the attitude that they are teaching in a true college. 
However, the practice of shunting students to remedial classes is 
based on tenuous assumptions, especially the assumption that 
student performance standards are immutable when nearly all 
school programs are actually based on shifting norms. The concept 
of functional literacy provides an example. 

Definitions of Functional Literacy, One-definition of func- 
tional literacy is ''the level of reading, writing, and calculating 
ability that people need to succeed in the public realm in wiiich they 
choose to operate." Under this definition the level of literacy 
required to function as a citizen, taxpayer or homemaker or merely 
"on the street" serves as a criterion. A second definition is ''the level 
of reading, writing, and ability to send and receive messages that it 
takes to obtain and maintain a job." And, obviously, different levels 
of literacy are required for performance in different types of jobs. A 
third definition of functional literacy is ''the level required to 
perform successfully in a college program." Here again, different 
types of programs require different levels of competency. All these 
definitions, then, can be subsumed under the statement "Functional 
literacy is the ability to communicate in the symbolic language of 
reading, writing, and speaking that is adequate for people to 
maintain themselves in the context of particular situations," or, as 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress defines it, "using 
printed and written information to function in society, to achieve 
one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and potential" (Kirsch 
and Jungeblut, 1986, p. 3). 

So defined, functional literacy is related to the milieu in 
Which people find themselves. It is relative; there are no absolute 
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minimum standards of competence. A functionally literate person 
in some school settings may be functionally illiterate in certain jobs. 
And a person who is quite able to communicate within the confines 
of certain jobs may be functionally illiterate for ourposes of a 
college program. 

Hence a dilemma. Institutional legitimacy and faculty predi- 
lections rest on standards, defined outcomes, and certifiable results. 
But the definitions guiding staff efforts and the precepts of continu- 
ing education or lifelong learning are relative. Each person brings 
idiosyncratic backgrounds and aspirations to the institution; each 
finds a separate set of experiences. How can the two be reconciled in 
an open-admissions institution? The question is not limited to 
compensatory education, but the influx of students with low 
academic ability brought it to the fore. In addition to providing a 
more useful learning experience for the poorly pi epared students, 
many of the compensatory education programs have segregated 
them into separate enclaves, thus protecting, at least temporarily, 
the legitimacy of the other portions of the college. 

Segregation and Tracking. Issues of minority student 
segregation and tracking are not so easily submerged. Compensa- 
tory education is designed to do what its name suggests— to 
compensate for deficiences. These deficiencies are not merely those 
.occasioned by faflures of the lower schools; they relate also to 
cultural different ^s. For example^ in families from the lower classes, 
where obtaining* food, clothing, and shelter is a matter of daily 
concern, a tendency toward immediate\gratification is built in. 
Where the necessities of life are not cause for daily concern, aspects 
of family life will allow for deferred gratification, and the norms 
guiding child rearing will include using formal education as a 
means of reaching for rewards to be obtained later. The idea of 
using the school as an avenue for potential advancement in the 
culture may be alien to people from the lower classes. Instead, if 
school is to be used as an avenue of advancement in any realm, it is 
toward higher-status employment. Yet their tendencies toward 
immediate gratification make it difficult for members of these 
groups to accept the regimen of years of study needed before one 
oDtains certification. 
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Morrison and Ferrante (1973) commented on the impact of 
cultural differences among community college students. In their 
view, the term disadvantaged means that students have been 
socialized into attitudes, values, and norms that inhjbit their 
advancement into the mainstream of society^ therefore, **disadvan- 
laged*' is synonymous with "culturally different'' (p. 5). Weis (1985) 
studied the students in a community college that enrolls a 'high 
proportion of ethnic minorities and found distinct^cultural differ- 
ences affecting student attendance, tardiness, achievement, and 
peer-group relations. The relative unimportance that the students 
attached to prompt, regular attendance continually ran afoul of 
college policies. The students who missed school because of 
problems with transportation or baby-sitters could not understand 
why their progress in the classes was invariably impeded. 

Commentary on disadvantaged or culturally different stu- 
dents is pertinent in a discussion of compensatory education 
beciuse those terms are applied most frequently to ethnic minority 
students, who are overrepresented in compensatory education 
programs. For example, in 1985 in Illinois, 27 percent of the Asian 
students, 24 percent of the blacks, 58 percent of the Hispanics, and^ 
less than 6 percent of the white students were taking remedial classes 
(Illinois Community College Board, 1986b), Much of the federal 
and state aid available to community colleges is targeted toward 
their providing special instructional and counseling services for the 
minorities. 

Thus, the establishment and operation of segregated com- 
pensatory education programs become freighted with overtones of 
racism. Because requiring a literacy test for admission to college 
iransfer programs tends to discriminate against members of the 
ethnic minorities, who may have been less well prepared in the 
lower schools, the compensatory programs take on the appearance 
of programs for the culturally different, giving rise to charges that 
reading tests are culturally biased and that writing tests discriminate 
unfairly against those whose native language is other than English. 

As long as the colleges admit everyone but maintain certain 
admissions requirements for different programs, the controversy 
will continue. Selective admission to any program is as discrimina- 
tory as it is justifiable. Regardless of the yardstick applied, the 
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people who aije shut out of the programs iii which ihey wanted to 
enroll have been discriminated against. And yet, with accrediting 
agencies, state lir *ng boards, and senior institutions looking in, 
program directors feel justified in admitting only a select few, 
particularly if the field of endeavor for which the program prepares 
people can take only so many graduates or if college facilities allow 
for only so many matriculants. 

Should the colleges restrict admissions to certain programs? 
If some applicants cannot gain admission to a prograni because 
their level of literacy is lower than a cutting score, the issue is 
resolved for them. But if applicants are admitted to the program, 
then program operators have the responsibility to teach the students 
the skills required for them to succeed in it. The pattern of allowing 
all to enter and using the program itself to screen out the unworthy 
should be discounted — first, because one cannot at the same time 
teach and judge; second, because it is too expensive, in terms of 
concern for humans, to allow sizable numbers to enroll with the 
expectation that many of them will not complete the course of 
study. 

The pressures for selective admission to various programs 
have grown in recent years. In the 1950 most colleges screened: 
students into. remedial programs if their prior high school grades or 
their scores on entrance tests suggested that they might not be able 
to succeed in the transfer programs. lii the 1960s the pressure to 
allow anyone to enter a transfer program grew, the reason being 
that remedial programs were seen as catchalls for the less worthy, as 
holding tanks for students who must be "cooled out" of higher 
education. In the 1970s the pendulum swung back, with many* 
institutions building compensatory programs, screening students 
into them, moving away from the attitude of letting students try 
everything and fail if they must. And that trend accelerated in the 
1980s. 

However, it is quite possible to teach functional literacy in 
the transfer program. Some notable efforts at mainstreaming— that 
is, allowing lower-ability students to take the regular college classes 
even while they are being assisted supplementally — have been 
made. Many of these efforts involve the use of learning laboratories. 
As examples, in the Developmental Studies Program at Penn Valley 
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Community College (Missouri), the Learning Skills Laboratory 
(LSL) was used as an extension of the math and English classroom. 
Students could complete LSL instructional activities, as.prescribed 
^by faculty members, before progressing to the course or concur^ 
rently with it (Ford, 1976). Sacramento Ciiy College (California) 
initiated a Higher Education Learning Package (HELP) to promote 
the success and retention of students with basic skill deficiencies 
while mainstreaming them into regular courses. Students who were 
reading at a sixth-grade level worked with instructors and tutors in 
small groups and on a one-to-one basis (Bohr and Bray, 1979). 
Introducing concepts of mastery learning into the regular courses in 
City Colleges of Chicago resulted in student achievement and 
retention superior to those obtained in remedial courses or in the 
regular courses taught in nonmastery fashion (Chausow, 1979). A 
series of one-hou. study skills courses coordinated with the regular 
academic courses in Dutchess Community College (New York) led 
to better grades and retention not only in the related courses but also 
in other classes (Weeks, 1987). Thus, remediation does not have to 
come in the form of segiegated remedial courses. 

It is likely that most students can succeed in the collegiate 
and occupational programs if they are required to supplement their 
courses with tutorials, learning labs, special counseling, peer-group 
assistance, and/or a variety ofother aids. "Required" is a key word 
in the foregoing sentence; left to their own choice, few students who 
need assistance will seek it out. Several surveys of students have 
found that, of their own volition, students tend not to take advan- 
tage of the support services that the college-provides for them. Yet 
mandating support services means that additional funds must be 
found. The question is how much effort the colleges are willing to 
put into the extra treatment required by students who enter pro- 
grams they are not capable of coping with. Given a choice between 
an admissions screen to keep students out of the programs and the 
allocation of sizable funds to ensure students' success if they are 
admitted, many institutional managers faced with static budgets opt 
to keep the less well-prepared students out of the transfer courses by 
placing them in remedial courses or segregated compensatory 
education programs. 

But denying students admission to programs of their choice 
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is difficult to justify. The open-door philosophy of the community 
college implies that these students should not be denied. The fact 
that some can succeed suggests that they should not be denied. And 
the fact that students who are denied access to the collegiate 
programs are typically denied exposure to the humanistic and 
scientific thought on vhich tti**se areas are based mandates that they 
must not be denied. Community colleges have succeeded in opening 
access to all; if that access is limited to a compensatory program that 
offers primarily the same type of basic education that failed the 
students in the lower schools, then students have been cruelly 
denied access to the higher learning. The colleges cannot afford to 
operate separate programs for the less qualified unless those 
programs are verifiably supportive of the collegiate and career 
programs. 

Teaching the basic skills to people who failed to learn them 
in. the lower schools is expensive. Questions of impact on. college 
staff and image pale before the issue of cost. No form of teaching is 
cheaper than a course for self-directed learners; the teacher-student 
ratio is limited only by the size of the lecture hall. None, not even 
education in the higher technologies, is more expensive than the 
varied media and close monitoring demanded by slow learners. 
Until recently, many college leaders have been reluctant to publicize 
the extent of their compensatory education programs. They feared 
that their funding would be threatened by legislators and members 
of the public, who might raise embarrassing questions about 
paying several times over for education that was supposed to be 
provideu::n-'hc lower schools. 

Those v;ho would impose standards for programs at any 
level face difficulties stemming from lack of consensus on institu- 
tional purpose, antagonism to the idea of group norms, and, in 
secondary schools and community colleges, the inability to impose 
entrance requirements. Selective screening into the collegiate 
programs could not be maintained in an earlier era because students 
demanded and got the right to fail, and that contributed to the 
unconscionable attrition figures of the 1970s. Selective admission 
into the collegiate programs has been tried again because it is easier 
to screen students out en bloc than to establish criteria for func- 
tional literacy course by course. And yet,, unless those criteria are 
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defined, selective admissions will again be unsuccessful. Even 
though it is impossible to bring all students to the point at which 
they can succeed in the courses and programs of their choice, the 
community colleges must continue trying. As the Commission on 
the Future of Community Colleges pointed out, "Literacy is essen- 
tial both for the individual and.society. . . . Community colleges 
must make a commitment, without apology, to help students 
overcome academic deficiencies and acquire the skills they need to 
l^ecome effective, independent learners" (American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, 1988, pp. 16-17). 

Reconciling the Dilemma 

Three options are available to colleges that would reconcile 
the conflict between maintaining standards and allowing all 
students to enter the programs of their choice. First, they can define 
tlie specific competencies required to enter and succeed in each 
course. "College level," "program proficiency," and "academic 
standards" are not sufficiently precise. There is too much variation 
among courses in the same program— indeed, among sections of the 
same course— for these criteria to hold. Standards are too often 
relative instead of absolute. Screening tests can be used at the point 
of entry to each class. And precise exit criteria— also known as 
specific, rheasurable objectives— can be set. 

The second option is to allow all students to enroll in any 
course but to limit the number of courses that poorly prepared 
students can take in any term and require that those students take 
advantage of the available support services. Thus, students might 
take only one course at a time and participate in tutorial and 
learning-laboratory sessions on the basis of three huurs for each 
credit hour attempted. 

The third option is for the colleges to abandon the pretext 
tliat they offer freshman- and sophomore-level studies. They could 
enroll highoschool dropoius, adult basic education students, job 
seekers, and job upgraders, offering them the services they need 
outside the "credit hour'' structure. 

All three options are now in play to some extent. The 
colleges that are involved in mastery learning and other techniques 
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that rely on precisely specified measures of student progress have 
buiU^ their programs on absolute standards. Those that monitor 
student progress and insist that students participate in the auxiliary' 
instructional efforts have moved well toward building the kinds of 
college-wide instructional effort that teaching poorly prepared 
students demands. And those that have erected separate institutes 
that concentrate exclusively on adult basic education and career- 
related studies have abandoned collegiate studies de facto. 

At least two options are not acceptable: allowing sizable 
percentages of students to fail and reducing academic standards so 
that those who do get through have not been sufficiently well 
prepared to succeed in the workplace or in further education. The 
high failure rates have led to numerous charges that the community 
colleges are a dead end for many of their matriculants, especially the 
minority students. By reducing standards, as detailed by Richard- 
son, Fisk, and Okun (1983), the colleges were merely pushing the 
problem off to the students' employers or to the academic insti- 
tutions in which they subsequently enrolled. In the 1980s the 
niimerous state mandates designed to improve student progress 
reflect a decided unwillingness to allow either of those options to 
continue. 

As commuuity colleges become involved more heavily in 
compensatory education, they will have to reconcile their relations 
with the secondary schools, from which they broke away. Education 
at any level depends on prior preparation of the students. The 
decline in the secondary schools during the 1970s was one of the 
most notable events of the decade in education. Why it happened is 
not relevant to this discussion; reduced school budgets, the coming 
of age of a generation reared on television, the assigning of nonedu- 
cative tasks to the schools, and numerous other causes have been 
cited. But much of the blame can be placed at the colleges' doors. 
The dearth of communication between college and secondary 
school staff members, the bck of articulation in curiiculum, the 
failure to share teaching materials except on the basis of a random 
encounter — al] must be mentioned. Concerns for social equity 
replaced a prior concern for admission standards. In their haste to 
expand access, th** colleges neglected to assist the secondary schools 
in preparing the people who would be coming to them and even, in 
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many cases, to recommend the secondary school courses that the 
students should take. Reconciling the dilemma will force them to 
rectify this omission. 

Issues 

Whether or not the community colleges pick up the seven- 
teen-year-olds who have left high school ciarly, and whether or not 
they.serve as a bridge between schooling and work for their older 
students, compensatory education fits within their mission of 
connecting people with opportunities. They will be involved in 
compensatory education vin one form or another, and their career 
education programs have already enrolled half of their students. 
Linking the two may be a natural ne.\t step. Can the colleges do it? 

The colleges need more information about the effects of the 
compensator)' education in which they are so heavily engaged. Do 
segregated compensatory programs lead to^higher standards in 
other courses? Do the faculty members outside the programs add 
content to the courses from which the lesser-aoility students have 
been removed? Do they pass students through the courses more 
rapidly when they are relieved from having to wait for the slower 
students? If so, all these results should be tabulated as benefits of the 
separate progkams. If not, the better students have not gained from 
the absence of the poorer ones. So far, studies of these effects have 
been almost nonexistent. 

Several attempts to engage instructors in defining the out- 
comes of their courses in specific, measurable terms have failed. 
What forms of staff development would be successful? What 
incentives could be used? 

Would allowing the instructors to test the students who 
sought entry to their classes and bar those who did not pass the test 
suffice to encourage thens to become accountable for passing a 
specified percentage? No moves in this direction are apparent. 

Required support services increase instructional costs. Can 
the colleges find sufficient funds for the necessary tutors, counse- 
lors, learning-laboratory technicians, and paraprofessional .'nstruc- 
lional aides? Can the faculty be encouraged to work with these 
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aides, so that classroom and auxiliary instruction lead to parallel 
objectives? 

What patterns of learning are demanded of students in the 
courses currently in place? Finding answers to that question de- 
mands analyses of classroom tests and teaching techniques, a form 
of research rarely seen in the contemporary- college. Will the faculty 
and administrators demand it? 

The overriding issue is whether community colleges can 
maintain their credibility as institutions of higher education even 
while they enroll the increasingly less well-prepared students. If 
they can, they wilj fulfill the promises of their earliest proponents. 
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Community Education: 

Extending College Services 
and Training 

Community education, the broadest of all community college func- 
tions, embraces adult education, adult basic education, continuing 
education, contract training, community services, and community- 
based education. Found in the earh'est community colleges, these 
activities were carried along for decades on the periphery of the 
career and collegiate functions. They expanded greatly in the 19705, 
but the rate of expansion slowed in the 1980s as college services 
came under closer scrutiny from external budget allocators. 

Community education covers a wide range. It may take the 
form of classes for credit or not for credit, varying in duration from 
one hour to a weekend, several days, or an entire school term. 
Community education may be sponsored by the college, by some 
other agency using college facih'ties,.or jointly by the college and 
some outside group. It may be provided on campus, off campus, or 
through television, the newspapers, or radio. It may center on 
educatiqn or recreation, on programs for personal interest or for the 
good of the entire community. 

The various forms of community education usually are fully 
supported by participant fees, grants, or contracts with external 
organizations. The participants tend to have short-term goals rather 
than degree or certificate objectives. They are usually older than 
the traditional eighteen- to twenty-one-year-old students, and their 
range of prior school achievement is more varied: many of them 
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already hold baccalaureate or graduate degrees; many more have 
never completed high school. They usually attend the course or 
activities intermittently and part-time. They have their own rea- 
sons for attending, and the program managers design activities 
accordingly. 

Rationale 

Beginning with Jesse Bogue, who popularized the term 
community college in the 1950s, and culminating with the 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges' report, Build- 
ing Communities (Ameiican Association of Community and Junioi 
Colleges, 1988), the leaders of the AACJC have been vigorous in 
their support for community education. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
president of the association from 1958 until 1981, wrote extensively 
in favor of education for direct community development, the 
expansion of the colleges beyond their role in postsecondary 
education, and continuing education as the main purpose. He 
emphasized the "community," rather than the "college," in the 
institution's title. To him, the institution was a resource to be used 
by individuals throughout their lifetime and by the general public 
as an agency assisting with community issues. 

One of Gleazer's prime contentions was that "the community 
college is uniquely qualified to become the nexus of a community 
learning system, relating organizations with educational fimctions 
into a complex sufficient to respond to the population's learning 
needs" (1980, p. 10). He thought the institution capable of serving 
as a connectoi by virtue of its students and staff members, who 
frequently.Avork at other jobs in the community. The college would 
be a link among all community organizations that provide learning 
activities. "Among these are radio and television stations, newspa- 
pers, libraries, museums, schools, colleges, theaters, parks; orches- 
tras, dance groups, unions, and clubs" (p. 10). As for the money to 
pay for all this, Gleazer made repeated calls for fiscal formulas that 
would recognize the diverse programs presented by community 
colleges. However, he recognized that "a kind of riptide exists 
between the interest in lifelong education and the apparently 
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limited financial resources available foi conventional education for 
traditional students** (197r>..p. 6). 

Numerous other commentators have favored community 
education as a dominant function for community colleges. My ran 
(1978) traced the community education concept through university 
extension services and the adult and continuing education that has 
been offered by the public schools for the past century. These 
histitutions were thereby able to provide educational services to 
individuals and groups without being wed to traditional academic 
forms, such as credits, semesters, and grades. In Myran*s view, the 
community-based college is eminently equipped to provide such 
services because of its ability "to coordinate planning with other 
community agencies, its interest in participatory learning experien- 
ces as well as cognitive ones, the wide range of ages and life goals 
represented in its student body, and the alternative instructional 
approaches it arranges to make learning accessible to various 
community groups** (p. 5). Martorana and Pijand (1984) similarly 
promoted the concept; Cross has furthered it in many of her 
writings, such as Adults as Lcawm (i98I); and it is thematic in the 
numerous issues of Community Services Catalyst, published since 
1970. 

Its intentions are noble. Harlacher and Gollattscheck (1978, 
p. 7) recommended a college that would be a "vital participant in 
the total renewal process of the community . . . dedicated to the 
continual growth and development of its citizens and its social 
institutions.** Such a collfg- would offer the kinds of education 
community mc.ibers want, not the kind.that pedagogues think is 
good for them; at locations where the iearners are, not where the 
college says they should be. Hariacher and Gollattscheck urged 
community colleges to cooperate with social, governmental, 
professional, educational, and neighborhood agencies in mutually 
supportive advisory relationships and in joint ventures. 

Most recently, the AACJC-sponsored Commission on the 
Future of Community Colleges has urged the colleges to coalesce 
around the community education-concept: "The community 
college, at its best, can be a center for problem-solving in adult 
illiteracy or ,the education of the disabled. It can be a center for 
leadership training, too. It can also be the place where education 
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and business leaders meet to talk about the problems of displaced 
workers. It can bring together agencies to strengthen services for 
minorities, working women, single parent heads of households, and 
unwed teenage parents. It can coordinate efforts to provide day care, 
transportation, and financial aid. The community college can take 
the lead in long-range planning for community development. And 
it can serve as the focal point for improving the quality of Hfe in the 
mner city" (American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1988, p. 35). This seems a large order, but the commission 
is dedicated to fostering the colleges as centers of community life. Its 
report begins with the premise that "The term community should 
be defined not only as a region to be served, but also as a cHmate to 
be created" (p. 3), and many of its seventy-seven recommendations 
follow from that theme. 

What has stimulated these calls for completely revised struc- 
tures? What has made these advocates so concerned with communit) 
building and noncampus forms? One clue is provided by the nature 
of community colleges' political and fiscal support. The colleges 
draw minuscule funds from private donors and have few foundation- 
supported research contracts. Instead, they depend ahnost entirely on 
public monies awarded in a political arena. And heie they have 
difficulty competing with the more prestigious universities for 
support in legislatures dominated by state university alumni. They 
seem to be turning to their local constituents, seeking Hnks with 
taxpayers at the grass roots — seeking support from the business 
community, for example, by providing customized job-training 
services for local employers. 

Comrh unity education proponents foster activities different 
from the traditional courses taught by regular facuUy members, 
sayihg that these are archaic, restrictive, discriminatory, and nar- 
rowly focused. They seem to feel that doing away with the tradi- 
tional forms in which education has been conducted will necessarily 
lead to a higher quality of service. In their desire to eschew elitism, 
they articulate populist, egalitarian goals. The more diverse the 
population served, the less traditionally based the program, the 
better. The National Community Education Association sees com- 
munity education as an opportunity for local citizens, conimimity 
schools, and institutions to become partners in actively addressing 
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educational and community.cohcerns. The association's purpose is 
to bring community members together to identify and link commu- 
nity needs and resources, so that people are helped to help 
themselves. Its members believe that education is a lifelong process, 
in which everyone in the community shares responsibility, and that 
citizens should be involved in deciding the community's needs and 
linking those needs to available resources. 

The overarching concept of community education is cer- 
tainly justifiable; few would quibble with the intent of an 
institution to upgrade its entire community rather .than merely to 
provide a limited array of courses for people aged eighteen to 
twenty-one. However, the total seems less than the sum of its parts. 
Thp components of community education must be addressed 
separately in order to understand its scope and effect. Are all 
segments of equal value? Who decides what shall be presented and 
who shall pay for it? 

Categories 

Drawer (1980a) has listed the terms most commonly used in 
definitions of community education: (1) adult ^rfucfl/;o;i— instruc- 
tion designed for people who are beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance and who have either completed or interrupted 
their formal education; (2) continuing education—ihG learning 
effort undertaken by people whose principal occupations are no 
longer as students, those who regard learning as a means of 
developing their potential or resolving their problems; (3) lifelong 
learning— mmmmmi educatipn, whether or not undertaken in 
school settings; (4) fommunity services (the broadest term)— what- 
ever services an institution provides that are acceptable to the people 
in its service area; (5) community-based educatidji—prognims 
designed by the people .served and developed for the good of the 
community. Respondents to a nationwide survey of directors of con- 
tinuing education defined it as "courses and activities for credit or 
noncredit, fonnal classroom^or nontraditional programs, cultural, 
recreational offerings specifically designed to meet the needs of the 
surrounding community and using school, college, and other facili- 
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ties" (Fletcher and others, 1977, p. 12). ''Community-based" educa- 
tion was more related to community problem-solving activities. 

Not content with a definition centering on the participants' 
age, the proponents of adult and continuing education refer to it as 
learner-centered education, with tlie learners participating "actively 
at every stage of the educational process. . . . The content and the 
meiliodologies should draw heavily upon the learner's life and work 
experience." The instructors are "facilitators of learning," con- 
cerned more with process than with content (Freedman, 1987, p. 63). 
As with most concepts in education, continuing education is more 
an ideology than a theory. 

Conceptually, community education includes elements of 
career, compensatory, and collegiate education. Career cc'ucation is 
organized around programs that prepare people for the job market, 
whereas community education includes short courses offered for 
occupational upgrading or relicensure. Collegiate education is 
directed toward preparing people for academic degrees, whereas 
community education may include regular college courses taken by 
adults, the awarding of college credit for experience, and iioncredit 
courses actually taught at the college level— for example, conversa- 
tional foreign languages. Compensatory education is designed to 
remedy the defects in student learning occasioned by prior school 
failure, whereas community education may includf* adult basic 
studies that focus on literacy, high school compleiicii, and general 
education development. Some elements of community education- 
programs for the handirapped and for . prison inmates, for exam- 
ple—may cut across all three of the other functions. However, other 
elements in community education relate more to providing nonedu- 
cative services to the community than they do to the educational 
dimension itself. In this i aiegory would fall'ihe opening of college 
facilities for public functions and a variety of recreational services, 
the community service notion. 

Practically, the source of funds tends to divide community 
education, from the other functions. Community^education activi- 
ties are more likely to be self-supporting, fully fuiided through 
tuition or with money provided by an outside agency on the basis of 
a contract for services rendered. State and federal funds earmarked 
for special , groups are often used in community education pro- 
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grams. In some cases local tax monies and categorical grants are 
used for commiuiity education, whereas career and collegiate 
education are funded by the stites through various formulas, 
usually based on student enrollment or credit hours generated. 
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The variations in definition make it difficult to estimate the 
magnitude of community education. EnroUment figures, especially, 
are unreliable; they are usually understated except when being 
pronounced by advocates intent on showing that the colleges serve 
nearly everyone in their district. Because degree-credit course.s are 
funded at a higher, more consistent level than most of community 
education, the teiidency is to classify as much as possible as degree 
credit, thus inflating those numbers at the expense of community 
education enrollment figures. Actually, the total would far exceed 
the combined enrollment in the career certificate and collegiate 
degree programs if people eniolled in college credii. classes but 
without degree aspirations were classified instead as adult basic 
education students, enrollees in short courses offered in continuing 
education programs, and participants in community service ac- 
tivities. 

The enrollment figures that are available are worlh recount- 
ing. Community education enrollments (in service, recreational, 
and life enrichment programs that are not part of for-credit,' 
academic programs) were reported in the AACJC Directory between 
1974-75, when they were 3,259,972, and 1984-85, when they totaled 
3,651,225. For the decade they ranged between 3 and 4 million. 
However, the introduction to the 1980 Directory states that ^^because 
these programs vary in length, wit\ no clearly defined registration 
periods, it is difficult to get a clear picture. . . . Some institutions do 
not routinely collect enrollment figures from community education 
students*' (p. 3). Extrapolating from the 877 institutions that did 
vreport student head jount in noncredit activities in 1984-85, the 
compilers of the Directory enimated that-4,848,065 participated 
nationwide, with 99.3 percent of them in public colleges. The 
AACJC has since stopped reporting these data in its Directory 
because of the imprecision of the figures. 
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Data difficulties make it impossible to compare community 
education enrollments between states as well. Some state reports 
include adult basic education and/or participation in recreational 
activities and others do not. Further, head-count enrollments in 
community education usually include duplicate enrollments oc- 
casioned when the same person participates in more than one 
noncredit course or activity during the year. Nonetheless, state 
enrollments are useful as an estimate of the magnitude and types of 
functions included in the community education definition. 

For example, the AACJC Directory reported 153,086 partici- 
pants in community education in 1979 in Gilifornia, compared 
with a total enrollment ol 1,101,618 students in degree-credit 
programs. This relatively low ratio reflects the predominance of the 
California secondary schools in adult education. In the three com- 
munity college districts that had jurisdiction over aduit education, 
more than half of the students were classified as adults. Community 
education enrollments in California plummeted after the passage of 
Proposition 13 in 1978 cut off the local funding base for community 
services, but enrollments rose again when the courses were rein- 
stated on a student-fee basis. 

in Florida the community colleges have major responsibility 
for offering courses to individuals aged sixteen and older who had 
legally left the lower schools. In 1985-86, 119,936 were enrolled in 
adult general studies and 122,711 in community instructional 
services, totals comparable to the enrollments in collegiate and 
career programs (Florida State Department of Education, 1987). 
And in Washington, where over 10 percent of the courses offered by 
community colleges are contractual or fully student funded, all of 
the growth in enrollment between 1986-87 and 1987-88 was in these 
two areas (Washington State Board for Community College 
Education, 1988). However counted, community education repre- 
sents a sizable proportion of the community college effort. 

Scope 

The scope of community education is reflected in documents 
emanating from colleges around the country. Continuing education 
alone covers a broad area. 
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Continuing Education. A Ford Foundation Study reported 
by Gittell (1985) found that many low-income aduhs are involved in 
com^jiunity education and conchided that community-based col- 
leges provide an important option for many people who are not 
served elsewhere. Whatever the financial circumstances, many 
groups of people are involved because community education ad- 
dresses a wide variety of. concerns, including child care, substance 
abuse, senior citizen ser\'ices, student achievement/school effective- 
ness, community pride/support for schools, unemployment and 
underemployment, literacy/diploma and degree completion, and 
community economic development. 

Programs for special groups are provided, usually when 
special funding can be obtained. Programs for displaced workers. 
(Crist and others, 1985; Charbonneau, 1986), gerontology programs 
for both the general public and providers of direct services to older 
adults (Hartmann, 1986; Roche, 1985), women's programs (Trevor 
and Lucas, 1986), and retired persons' programs (Yoseloff and 
others, 1987)— all are focused on special groups of people. Programs 
for single parents/displaced homemakers also became popular 
(Bromley and Moore, 1987; Gulf Coast Community College, 1987; 
Hawaii Interviewing, 1986; Lake City Community College, 1987). 
Community colleges in New York used funds derived from the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Act to offer programs for adults in need of 
training or retraining or for single parents (State University of New- 
York, 1987). Several hundred community colleges have participated 
in the Servicemenibers' Opportunity College network, which 
provides tuition reimbursement and other support services for 
military |)ersonneI who enroll in course work that need not be 
related to their ser\'ice duties (American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges/American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, 1974). 

Credit for Experience. The awarding of college credit for 
e.xperience is a component of community education. A survey of 
Texas community colleges (Golemon, 1979) revealed that 76 percent 
awarded credits applicable to an associate degree. The learning was 
validated by examination, a verified experience record, personal 
inter\'iew, or combinations of these and other methods. In Sinclair 
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Community College's (Ohio) Credit for Lifelong Learning Pro- 
gram, 1,000 people took "Portfolio Development" as a credit course 
in 1979. The program awarded an average of eighteen hours of 
credit to each student, nearly all of which was applicable to a degree 
(B. Heermann, personal communication, Aug. 11, 1981). Whatcom 
Community College (Washington) developed a handbook for stu- 
dents to help them gain credit for prior learning experiences (Deiro, 
1983). Orange Coast College's (California) Assessment of Prior 
Learning (APL) program inchides an assessment procedure used to 
award credit for demonstrated competencies (Snow and Bruns, 
1982). A similar program in Texas is described by Lindahl (1982). 

Special Services. Several types of cooperative endeavors 
between community colleges and other community agencies may be 
found. The AACJC's Policies for Lifelong Education project 
surveyed cooperative relationships between colleges and commur 
nity groups in 1978 and reported an average of fifty-nine coopera- 
tive arrangements serving 8,781 people at each of 173 colleges. 
Arrangements between the colleges and local and state clubs and 
organizations as well as other educational institutions dominated 
the list. Cooperative arrangements were also found with county and 
municipal government agencies and private enterprise, including 
industrial concerns. These joint ventures ranged from sharing 
facilities to offering mutually sponsored courses. The majority of 
funds came from tuition and fees charged participants, but many of 
the pr(^rams were supported by college community service funds, 
often generated by local taxes (Gilder and Rocha, 1980). 

Ahhough not inchided in the community education figures, 
the many programs that fine arts and humanities departments' 
sponsor in cooperation with local agencies, such as arts councils 
and museums, are properly a part of the concept. Some colleges 
have developed community-based discussion forums in which the 
participants discuss subjects reported in the local newspaper. And 
the community forum procedure has been used to bring the 
humanities to participants through lectures, panels, debates, dra- 
matizations, films, and r ''o broadcasts. In these forums college 
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humanities instructors work together with citizen groups in plan- 
ning and presenting tlie programs. 

Communit}' education often involves the community col- 
leges in providing special services to other publicly funded 
institutions. Severrl programs operated by community colleges for 
prison inmates were described by Cohen and his associates (1975). 
Hagerstown Junior College entered the field of prison education in 
1969 at the Maryland Correctional Training Center (Galiey and 
Parsons, 1976). In 1967 thirty-one state correcuonal systems were 
providing inmate education in cooperation with postsecondary 
educatioti in their correctional institutions, and in 1976 forty-five 
states had such programs. A 1985 survey found more than 260 
community colleges providing services to around 26,000 inmates 
(Wolford and Littlefield. 1985). Community colleges in Canada, 
too, have been urged to contract with prisons in their areas to 
provide academic and vocational assessment, diagnostic ajio.reme- 
dial programs, and training in languages and life skills for the 
inmates (Dennison, 1979). Snowden (1986) has described the New 
Brunswick Community College program in a maximum-security 
facility. 

Many of these programs for prisoners have been expanded, 
and others have appeared. Since 1984 several New Jersey commu- 
nity colleges have provided basic skill.s and vocational training to 
juvenile offenders (Grissom and Mcflurphy, 1986). The largest 
inmate education program in Virginia, in existence since 1984, 
operates through Southern Virginia Community College. Since the 
program's inception 208 inmates have earned high school diplo- 
mas, and in spring 1988 the first student inmate earned an associate 
degree (Gendrpn and Cavan, 1988). 

Contracted Services. Contract training refers- to an arrange- 
ment in which a business, a government agency, or a community 
association contracts directly with a college for the provision of 
instruction to its employees, clients, or members. The activities 
include apprenticeship training; contract services for industry; 
economic development services; Job Training Partnership Act 
Programs; and faculty "return to industry" programs, in which 
instructors spend time in industrial plants to gain information 
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about contemporary technologies (Suchorski, 1987). In 1987 
community colleges in Illinois provided customized job training for 
1,395 companies through 1,954 courses, serving over 37,000 
employees (Illinois Community College Board, 1987b). 

Ohio State University has issued a guide to help two-year 
colleges create linkages with business, industry, and labor as well as 
to offer cooperative training programs (Kalamas and Warmbrod, 
1987): El Paso Community College (Texas) developed a Business 
and Industr)'- Center as a rapid response system for the college and 
the community. It offers short- and long-term credit and noncredii 
courses and on- and off-campus services as well as walk-in technical 
assistance (Troyer, 1985). The National Small Business Training 
Network (NSBTN) provides a rationale and an outline for program 
planning and offers a checklist for maintaining NSBTN in local 
communities (Jellison, 1983). Kopecek and Clarke (1984, p. 1) 
describe customized training for business a? "meeting local and 
regionalneeds%vith uniquely local solutions" and present examples 
of ways that colleges have organized to operate several types of 
customized programs. 

Community colleges have long taken advantage of various 
federal programs designed to retrain technologically displaced 
workers and other unemployed people. They have used funds 
provided by the Manpower Development Training Act of 1962, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, and the 
more recent Job Training Partnership Act of 1983. These programs 
assisted the colleges in designing activities in accordance with local 
job needs and in cooperation with employers in their region. In 
1985 the Sears-Roebuck Foundation gave a sizable award to enhance 
collaboration between community colleges and local employers. 
Through the award the AACJC and the Association of Community 
College Trustees established a Keeping America Working project 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1986). 

Labor union leaders also have supported community educa- 
tion programs — for example, by negotiating tuition aid packages 
with employers, serving on advisory committees for the colleges' 
occupational programs, and helping to establish cooperative 
apprenticeship training prograins and programs to assist union 
menfibers in studying leadership roles. Some union-sponsored 
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activities assist members in studying the h'beral arts (Berger, 1988). 
Others are designed to help working people deal with personal 
problems or problems with employers. 

In sum, because the concept of community education 
describes an area of service that knows no h'mits oh ch'ent age, prior 
educational attainment, interest, or intent, the scope of offerings is 
h'mited only by staff energies and imagination and by the funds 
available. According to Coastline Community College (California) 
administrators, 'The community is its campus, both physically and 
philosophically. The college nurtures the community and is, in 
turn, sustained by it. . . . Virtually any course may be offered if it is 
approved by the state, can attract sufficient enrollees to make.it cost- 
effectiye, and if suitable instruction is available. Considerable 
latitude in programming decisions devolves upon the college, 
which, as a result, is encouraged to adopt a fairly aggressive 
marketing posture** (Luskin and Small, 1980-81, pp. 25-27). 

Effectiveness 

Are the programs effective? Assessing the outcomes of 
community education is difficult because, with the entire commu- 
nity as, the client, effects are diffuse and subject to contamination 
from innumerable sources. A favorite way of measuring the effect of 
continuing education courses has been to ask the participants how 
they liked them. Nickens (1977) coordinated such a study, with the 
results indicated in Table 27. The Maryland State Board for Com- 
munity Colleges (1988) has specified that continuing education 
courses, in order to be eligible for state funding, "must illustrate the 
skill or knowledge to be developed and the student outcomes 
expected" (p. 13). McGuire (1988) has provided a set of criteria by 
which entire community-based programs might be measured. But 
these again are process criteria: the extent to which community 
members were involved in program planning, the linkages that 
were built between the college and other community agencies, the 
feedback received from community leaders and clients, and similar 
subjective measures that are dependent on an observer's interpreta- 
tion. All of community education seems to be Assessed as though it 
were continuing education for individuals raised to the level of the 
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Table 27- Students' Reasons for Enrolling in Community Service 
Courses and Extent to Which Their Expectations Were Met 
in Ten Florida Community Colleges (N = 4,631), 



Percentage Percentage 
-Reason for Taking Com m u n ity o f Expectation 
Service Courses Enrollment Met 



To learn skills for a sport or game 


N.l 


86.8 


To improve my citizenship skills 


12.8 


83.3 


To prepare for my retirement 


16.4 


83.6 


To improve my reading skills 


5.5 


60.7 


To help me understand alternate life-styles and 


20.5 


85.5 


how to cope with them 






To help with an alcohol- or drug-related problem 


1.9 


40.0 


To improve my financial planning abilities 


28.7 


87.6 


To imp:ove my consumer skills 


21.0 


85.8 


To learn about family plamiing 


SA 


55.6 


To learn how I might adjust to a major change in 


lis 


81.0 


the family (birth, death, marriage, divorce, loss 






of job, promotion, and so on) 






To learn a certain hobby 


33.5 


90.2 


To further my cultural or social development 


38.7 


92.6 


To learn skills for effective membership ai^d par- 


12.7 


80.7 


ticip .lion in clubs and organizations 






To learn health maintenance skills 


17.3 


85.1 


To learn homemaking skills 


10.5 


76.8 


Because h was aimed at improving communica- 


9.6 


83.1 


tion and understanding between the different 






ethnic groups in the community 






To learn more about my cultural heritage 


4.5 


61.7 


To improve niy chances of employment 


42.1 


90.0 


To learn job-getting skills like restime writing and 


6.7 


59.3 


interview terhnique 






To improve my teaching skills and/or le..*n how 


8.7 


73.5 


to deal with a particular teaching problem 






As a part of an in-service training program organ- 


11.9 


75.9 


ized by my employers and the college 






Other 


27.4 


89.6 



Source: !Nickcns, 1977, pp. 16-17. 



broader group. If the clients define the goals and the processes, 
success is measured by their saying that they achieved those goals. 
Independent ratings based on measurable change seem as scarce as 
is the advance determination of the change to be effected. 
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Organization and Funding 

The organi7aiioii of Coastline Community College in Cali- 
fornia, as a noncampus institution devoted primarily to community 
education, and similar institutions in Arizona and Washington 
stimulated the development of a new form of professional commu- 
nity college educator. The managers of these institutions not only 
must be curriculum and instructional designers, the role played by 
practitioners in all colleges, but also must interact with community 
advisory committees, find agencies to bear the cost of their pro- 
grams, advertise for students, employ part-time staff members 
continually, produce varieties of new instructional media, and 
resolve jurisdictional disputes with other agencies. Even though 
such roles are not as well defined in. the more conventional 
community colleges, those with sizable community education 
efforts have, of necessity, a number of people acting in those 
capacities. 

Separate administrative entities have also been organized in 
several individual community colleges. Valencia Community 
College (Florida) began an Open Campus in 1974 to coordinate all 
continuing education, community services, and functions that the 
college was providing away from the campus. Headed by a provost 
reporting directly to the president, the Open Campus was organized 
as a unit equal in autonomy to the other branch campuses of the 
college (St. John, 1977). The off-campus learning center operated by 
Lansing Community College (Michigan) included a director of 
con tinuing education, a formal contract between the college and the 
local school districts, a broad selection of courses, and the same 
basic support services that were provided at the central campus 
(Herder and Siandridge, 1980). The Extended Learning Institute at 
John Tyler Community College (Virginia) uses television, radio, 
and newspapers as media for the instruction of a wide variety of 
students in its district (Adams, 1986). The Adult Basic Education 
Program at Rio Salado Community College (Arizona) provided 
services to more than 5;700 students in numerous locations in 1987 
(Vanis and Mills, 1987). These types of organizations— which co- 
ordinate the noncredii couises, distance learning, and related com- 
munity education activities— have been built in many colleges. 
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They typically have their own staff, budget lines, and funding 
sources. 

Myran (1969) identified five organizational patterns for 
community service programs operating within traditional college 
structures. In the departmental extension pattern, community 
service programs are located in and generated through the depart- 
mental structure. The other four patterns consist of differentiated 
administrative structuies. In the college centralized pattern, profes- 
sional community service staff members divide their time between 
assessing community needs and coordinating programs. They are 
located in a separate department or division. Staff members in the 
community specialist model are located in the community rather 
than on the campus. In addition to semipermanent advisory 
committees that may be coordinated by a college staff member, the 
community advisory group arrangement includes ad hoc commit- 
tees dealing with ciitical issues. Administrators in xhQ college 
affiliate pattern have direct responsibility to organizations in the 
community and an affiliate relationship with the college. 

The ways that community education has been funded reflect 
its growth and variety. Some comniunity education activities receive 
no direct aid; all expenses are borne by the participants themselves 
or by an agency with which the institution has a contract. Others 
are funded by enrollment formulas that tend to be lower than the 
formulas used for the career and collegiate courses. Funding for the 
recreational and avocational activities within the community 
education definition is th'* most difficult to obtain because those 
activities seem least justifiable for support at taxpayer expense. 

Evans (1973) surveyed funding patterns in the seven states 
with the most widely developed community college systems and 
concluded thhi community service advocates needed to continually 
justify their programs and to be ever more resourceful in obtaining 
funds. In Washington community services were self-supporting; in 
other states the support from fees charged to participants ranged 
from 74 percent in Texas to around 5 percent in California, before 
Proposition 13. Roed's (1977) survey revealed that no state funding 
was provided for community services in ten states; in eight others, 
only partial funding was forthcoming. Support by participants' fees 
and local taxes was typical. 
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The activities other than conuiiunity services conducted 
within the community education definition have fared better. Some 
states have funded aduh basic education at the same rate as career 
and collegiate programs. Others have funded them well but under 
different formulas. In Florida developmental and community 
instructional services received nearly as much state money per full- 
time-student equivalent as the career and collegiate functions. 
However, continuing education courses in Iowa were not eligible 
for state aid. Oregon reimbursed colleges for remedial and continu- 
ing education courses at approximately the same level as for 
collegiate and career programs. Maryland funded continuing 
education courses that met certain criteria, especially if they focused 
on occupational, developmental, and consumer education; recrea- 
tional courses were not eligible for reimbursement (Maryland State 
Board for Community Colleges, 1988). Once again, it is important 
lo note that beiween-state comparisons cannot accurately be made 
because the definitions of the courses and programs included in the 
different categories vary widely. 

There is no best plan for financing community colleges in^ 
every state, and disputes over financing often disguise disagree- 
ments over the community college mission. In this context Brene- 
man and Nelson (1981) point out that community college leaders 
who try to convert their institutions into lifelong learning centers 
are gambling that political and financial support for such programs 
will grow. However, state officials seem less likely to accord high 
priority to financial support of these programs, compared with the 
traditional academic and occupational functions. Historically, 
community services have been funded more by local sources, and as 
community college finance shifts toward the state level, funding be- 
comes more precarious. Martorana (1978) also alluded to the prob- 
lems in funding the community-based mission with state funds, 
saying that the concept had not been sufficiently well defined, 
interpreted to the public, or accepted by the educators to warrant its 
being seen as a major shift in institutional direction. 

The precaiious base of funding Tor community education 
was revealed durnig the I978-I98I period, when ta.\-Iimitation 
legislation was passed in several states and a national administra- 
tion pledged to reduce taxes was elected. Soon after the 1978 passage 
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of Pro|)osltioii 13 in California, the average coiniinuiiiy services 
budgei was cm by at Icasi 50 percent. These cuts resulted in a 76 
jXircent increase in courses for which fees were charged and a 2*! per- 
cent decrease in courses funded through college budgets (Ireland, 
1979). Kintzer (1980b) detailed the cuts, showing that 20 |x»rcent of 
the 4,600 noncrcdit courses were eliminated and 10. percent were 
placed on a fee basis. Recreational noncredit classes were reduced by 
60 percent, aiul senior citizen programs were halved statewide as 
twenty-one colleges deleted their coinnutnily service budgets. Over- 
all, since Proposition 13 ''eliminated the five-cent permissive 
property tax that had protected community services activities, 
including programs, persomiel, and some capital construction, for 
iiearly fifteen years, the fiscal basis for this function was destroyed'* 



However, the programs not otily survived hut actually ex- 
panded. In 69 percent of the colleges surveyed by Harlacher and 
Ireland (1988), the community services directors said that '*the status 
of ilieir community services and continuing eduanion programs 
had increased during the past five years. Another 21 percent said 
that the status had been maintained" (p. 3). The prime program- 
matic emjiiiasis was on work-force training and retraining, with 
leisure-time education and economic development the secondary 
areas of emphasis. Despite the strength of these programs,vHarI- 
acher and Ireland noted that the growing mandate for self-support 
by conmuniity services and coiuinuing education programs posed a 
major threat to their continued expansion. The regulations iiiosi 
commonly cited by their respondents were state rules regiuding self- 
support for noncredit offerings, community instructional service, 
and leisure-time courses. Other notable threats to expansion were 
lack of instructional support and integration, and competition from 
the private sector and community-based organizations. 

Much of comnumity eduauion transfers the cost of certain 
programs from one public agency to another. The training 
programs conducted by community colleges on behalf of police and 
fire dejwrtments that are too small to operate their own academies 
offer an example. Where the departments pay the college to do the 
training, little changes except that the college coordinates the 
training. Bui in some instances law enforcement programs are 



(p. 7). 
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convened lo degiec- or ceriificaie-aedit piograins. thus qualifying 
them for support through the staters eduaitional funds. The a)st of 
these prognnns.is therefore transfeired from (he U)cal to the stale 
government budget. Siinihirly. some industries contract with 
connnunity coMeges to train their workers, paying for the services. 
But in numerous instances such specifically targeted training 
programs are given for credit, thus shifting the cost from the 
industrial concern to the state budget. 

College managers tread c.uefully when developing tr.iinitig 
programs for tltc ciriployees of l(K:al industries. The piogiams are 
often presented at the plant site, using the company's ecjuipmeni. 
Theie is no pmblem if the comp;aiy pays all ex|)enscs, including 
the instructors' salaries, on a flat rate or cost per head. But if the 
programs arc offeied for college ciedit and the usual state leim- 
bursemeni procedures arc in effect, they must be open to all 
applicants, thus potentially compromising the company's work 
rules. In many cases existing courses offered at the college Iiave been 
modified to fit a major employer s requirements, thereby maimaiu- 
ing intact the faculty comracts and preexisting course accreditation. 
The company may provide new e(iuipment, paying in kind for the 
special service. Program ilevelopmem costs may also be charged to 
the company, but the accouming procedures occasioned by the 
charge-back can be difficult to effect. 

Comracts 5o train military persomiel are jxirticularly intri- 
rate. They .specify the site, the curriculum, and the tuition that may 
be charged. They are overseen not only by the college accrc^liting 
agency but also by the military officials, the Veterans Admim'stra- 
tion, and other fcdenil agencies. Difficulties arise when, for exam- 
ple, the college faculty is covered by a union contract but the 
nu'litary does not recogni/e Inu'on membership for its employees. 
Such involvemems also add greatly to the college's administrative 
costs because of the complexities of arranging the comracts and 
maimaining elabonuc files for the auditors. 

In sum. the variety of activities within the scope of coumui- 
nity education piovidcs an opportum'ty not only for serving new 
clients but also for manipulating the funding to the institution's 
advantage. If a course can be designated a degree-ciedit coui^e 
and thus become eligible for state aid, it may be moved to that 
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category. If a program can be offered on. a contractual basis, with a 
different government agency or a private industrial concern paying 
for it, it may be so arranged and thus not drain the college's 
operating funds. Ahhough administrative costs may be high, 
community education offers the opportunity for creativity in pro- 
gram planning and staff deployment to college managers who find 
their efforts in the traditional programs hamstrung by external 
licensing bureaus and negotiated contracts with the faculty. 

Program Validity 

Advocates answer questions of validity by saying that 
through community education they can serve the entire populace 
rather than just the relatively few people of traditional college age. 
To them, community education is a natural extension of the open- 
door policy and the egalitarian impulses that gave rise to commu- 
nity colleges in the first place. Instead of serving only the children of 
the middle classes, they now include among their clients the 
minorities, the physically and mentally disadvantaged, adults of all 
ages, institutionalized people, and job seekers, along with the 
children of the poor. 

The idea of community uplift has also been presented as a 
main purpose for community education. To those subscribing to 
that idea, the development of a sense of community is the goal. The 
college serves as the focal point for community pride. The events 
that it sponsors enhance a sense of community in the district; the act 
of planning, teaching, and participating in recreational programs 
and personal-help workshops fosters community spirit. By this line 
of reasoning, any activity that brings people together— health fair, 
senior citizens' day, hobby course offered in a convalescent home, or 
college-sponsored trip to a foreign country— will suffice. 

Less noble, but nonetheless prevalent, is the intent to aggran- 
dize the institutions or at least to maintain their current size. De- 
cline is painful. College leaders who peruse the demography charts, 
consider the competing institutions in their area, and study the 
potential market for their own programs may wonder about sources 
of students. As Aslanian (1986) has pointed out, the jnrollment of 
older students enabled the colleges to avoid severe declines when the 
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population of eighteen-year-olds dropped in the 1980s. Much of 
community education acts as a marketing device, not only for the 
activities offered within it but also for the traditional college 
programs. Tlie awarding of credit for experience offers a prime 
example. As many as 80 percent of the people who receive such 
credit go on to take additional courses at the college. The term 
changing markets is frequently used by those who exhort the 
institutions to move into new service areas lest they suffer the fate 
of once-prosperous industries that failed to adapt to changing 
conditions. 

Community education seems also a way of blunting charges 
of failure in .other areas. In the 1950s and 1960s there were wide- 
spread contentions that community colleges would enable the dis- 
advantaged to move upward on the socioeconomic ladder and 
would teach skills of citizenship and literacy to people whom the 
lower schools had failed. College spokespersons also promised to 
provide an avenue to the baccalaureate for students of lesser ability 
and lower income. All these goals prove more elusive than their 
proponents expected. It is easier to propose new roles for the 
colleges than to explain away their inability to fulfill old ones. 

Tlie issue of institutional credibility must also be addressed. 
Is the community college a true college? Most community education 
advocates and most of those who make fervent calls for a "new 
mission" make light of that question, but it has been posed both by 
members of the public and by professional educators. Faculty 
members trying to maintain collegiate standards in their courses 
certainly take a dim view of most community education activities. 
Correspondingly, most community education proponents find little 
place for the regular faculty members in iheir programs, preferring 
instead to staff them with part-timers working ad hoc with little or 
no commitment to the institution itself. Community education has 
thus fostered internal dissension. Administrators may perceive the 
traditional faculty members as anchors dragging at an institution 
that would propel itself into a new era; the faculty tend to cast a 
jaundiced eye on the recreational activities and the contract pro- 
grams that use instructors as interchangeable parts to be dismissed 
when the particular programs for which they were employed have 
ended, 
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To those whose memories of college center on courses in the 
liberal arts taught on a campus, community education threatens to 
debase the institution. Their perception of college is as a place of 
mobility for individuals who, through exposure to the higher 
learning, take their place as productive members of society. To 
them, community uplift is an alien dimension; its aspects seem to be 
frills or peripheral functions at best, anti-intellectual at worst. They 
question the standards in the noncredit, open-circuit, and continu- 
ing education programs; and they wonder about quality control in 
an institution- lacking a corps of full-time professional scholars. 
Tliey reject contentions that an institution serving up a pastiche of 
uncoordinated functions to the masses bears any relation to an 
institution of higher learning. Community education advocates 
may try to dismiss these critics as anachronisms nostalgic for the 
i\y-covered college for an elite group, but the ranks of the critics 
include sizable percentages of the public, who want their commu- 
nity college to ser\e as an avenue of mobility for their children, not 
as a pur\'eyor of circuses and illusions. 



The future for community education rests on its funding 
base and the way it is organized within the colleges. The people 
served through community education do not fit typical student 
categories. They do not enroll in programs leading to degrees; they 
may not even be enrolled in formally structured courses but, instead, 
may be participating in events especially tailored for their interests. 
Therefore, any attempt to fund community education on the basis 
of average daily attendance, full-time-student equivalent, or some 
other categoiy that suggests students attending courses leading to 
degrees or certificates on a campus is at variance with the intent of 
the program and the pattern of student participation. 

To the extent that community education activities are 
merged even conceptually with the collegiate and career education 
functions, they all are weakened. Community service activities 
cannot flourish when they are presented by people with traditional 
views of instruction and when they are funded ad hoc. The 
collegiate function is weakened when it coexists with community 
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service activities in which people get college transfer credit for 
participating in courses and events even when they are not 
intending to gain degrees. And the career education function suffers 
when the figures on the number of people gaining employment in 
the areas for which they were trained are reduced b> the number of 
students upgrading their skills in jobs they already hold or trans- 
ferring to senior institutions instead ongoing to work. 

Community colleges that want to niaintain successful com- 
munity education operations should be reorganized. Ideally, 
community education woi»' ' funded programatically; that is, a 
college woiild be awarded' -' sum each year to provide cultural, 
occupational upgrade, rec ^lion, personal interest, community 
health, and semiprofessional retraining programs to the people of 
its district. Or the colleges could maintain their open-access 
policies— with students taking courses that may or may not lead to 
degrees— but should build a transfer or honors college within such a 
structure. The main funding pattern would be for individuals 
participating in courses with reimbursement on an attendance 
basis; but the transfer or honors college would be operated sepa- 
rately, with a variety of especially funded enrichment opportunities 
and work assistance or scholarship monies made available. Another 
way of separating community education efforts might be to 
maintain the college's collegiate and career functions but to offer all 
the community education services through an extension division, as 
many universities have done. This would put all community 
education on a self-sustaining basis, since those who take the short 
courses or participate in the activities offered would pay for them ad 
hoc. Still another way of maintaining the naditional college'with a 
community education component would be to place the community 
service work, along with the remedial and adult basic education 
function, in a separate center, where staff members might not have 
credentials. Unlike the regular faculty, who are paid on a class-hour 
basis, they would be paid for working a forty-hour week. None of 
these models is lik-^ly to enjoy widespread adoption. Commimity 
education will tuntiniie as adjunctive, supported by participant 
fees, contracted services, and special-purpose grants. 

The education of youth aged sixteen to twenty may well be a 
fruitful area for expanding community education services. In the 
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late 1970s the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion conducted several studies pointing to the importance of revised 
educational forms encompassing, both schooling and work for 
sizable percentages of youth. This area of study was pursued in the 
1980s by the U.S. Department of Education, which published 
several reports on the topic — for example, Education and Training 
of 16' to 19-Year-Olds After Compulsory Schooling in the United 
States (SidiCty, Alsalam, Gilmore, and To, 1988). Special funds from 
state and fei!eral governments and philanthropic foundations will 
be run to this area fr increasing^volume. 

Expansion ol community colleges' activities to include 
special sendees for youth would be consistent with their tradition. 
Throughout their history they have been the recipients of technical 
and vocationailunctions that previously had been assif nedjo trade 
schools affiliated with the public school districts; ilie flowering of 
career education in the community colleges was merely the most 
recent development in that trend. The increasing number of 
arrangements whereby the colleges take responsibility for high 
school graduates at grade 11 suggests a move in that direction. 
Liebennan (1988) details many such programs. 

Adult basic education is another area for the possible expan- 
sion of community education. In almost ever>' state special funds 
have been made available for literacy training for adults, and in 
many states this responsibility has been shifted from the lower- 
school districts to the community colleges. 

It seems, then, that the areas of community education most 
promising for further development are those that have taken the 
community colleges away from their higher education affiliation. 
But this redefinition in the direction of career and literacy training 
differs markedly from the idea of the community college as an 
agency of direct community uplift. It is the community college as 
latter-day secondary school, not as social welfare bureau. It is the 
community college as educational structure rather than as purveyor 
of recreational activities and quasi-educative services. 

The prognosis for other forms of continuing education is less 
clear. It is certain to vary in different institutions, depending mainly 
on the directors' vigor in attrci.'ing funds and publicizing offerings. 
The large market frequently noted by proponents of lifelong 
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learning is composed, in the main, of people teaching themselves to 
play tennis, make furniture, cope with their families, understand 
their own physiology^ and deal with c>clical changes in their lives. 
Those who need the discipline afforded by structured, institution- 
ally sanctioned activities may be enticed away from their self-help 
books and informal study groups. But it is doubtful that they will 
greet eagerly the interx^ention of an agenc>' that would coordinate all 
their learning efforts. 

The issue of social versus individual benefits looms large in 
connection with community education. Most economic theorists 
would contend that funds collected from the taxpayers at large 
should be used to benefit society; hence, if a program is more 
beneficial to the individual than to the broader community, the 
person receiving that benefit should bear the cost. This is the basis 
for the legislative antagonism toward supporting courses iii mac- 
rame and ce-amics. And, indeed, many community education 
advocates were caught with their premises down when those human 
"needs" for aci:v:aes that were provided by the college during the 
period of liberal funding dried up as the recreational programs were 
put on a pay-as-you-go basis, and enrollments declined to the extent 
that tuition advanced. 

However, much of community education cannot be neatly 
categorized into services that benefit individuals rather than the 
broadfT society. When people complete a program in nursing at 
public expense and go on to work as trained nurses in the commu- 
nity, who benefits more, society or the individuals? Society gains 
trained nurses; the individuals gain access to a profession in which 
they can earn many more dollars than they could without the 
training. At the farther extreme are those forms of community 
education that assist society most clearly. One example is provided 
by community forums that explore patterns of energy use, quality of 
life, the effects of zoning, and the environment in the local commu- 
nity. Citizens are provided with information important to their 
making decisions within the social unit. 

Those who would expand community education might do 
well to articulate and adhere to certain principles underlying its 
structure. The programs most defensibly supported by public funds 
are, first, thpse that are more toward the socially useful, as opposed 
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to the individually beneficial, end of the continuum— for example, 
the forums instead of the self-help programs. Second, they are the 
verifiably educative programs, as opposed to those which are 
predoniinantly recreational, which provide credentials offering the 
illusion of learning, or which are thinly disguised contributors to 
transfer payments. Third, they are programs that provide services 
which are not readily available elsewhere for members of the 
population served by them. Thus, the better-integrated businesses 
would manage their own employee training programs while the 
coileges concentrated on assisting, workers in less well-organized 
industries, such as restaurant workers in their area, who might 
benefit from periodic refresher courses in health care and sanitation. 
Heretofore, members of these latter groups have been the least likely 
to participate in education of their own volition, but the true 
conimunity service institution would bend all effort to serve them. 
Unfortunately for the concept of social utility, programs in which 
the colleges effect training relationships with Fortune 500 compa- 
nies are much more common than those that support farm workers 
or the homeless. 

The advocates might also reduce their claims that commu- 
nity education has the potential for solving community problems. 
As Talbott (1976) observed, the college is confusing its ability to 
lake on the whole community as its province with its ability to take 
on and solve all of the community's problems: "To take on the role 
of an omniscient social welfare agency strains the credibility as well 
as the resources of the college. It is not set up to revamp the courts, 
to change the traffic pattern, to purify the water, to clean the air of 
smog" (p. 89). 

Gottschalk (1978) also noted the dissimilarities between 
serving individuals and society by differentiating between problems 
and issues. Problems are individual; issues are broad enough to 
affect the community. Individuals who are unemployed have 
problems that the cominunity college can mitigate by training them 
sufficiently soahat each may obtain paid employment. But massive 
unemployment is a community issue, over which the college has 
little control. Attempting to solve community issues would require 
political action, which the colleges cannot afford to undertake 
because the risk of offending important public support groups is 
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too great. The colleges sometimes get involved in low-risk com- 
munity issues, offering forums on safe topics such as energy 
conservation. But a forum on the history of a local labor dispute 
would be risky. Most college leaders opt for the safe course. The 
local arts council may often meet in a college building that is never 
made available as a dormitory for the homeless. 

Several prominent spokespersons for community colleges 
have urged institutional leaders to direct their efforts beyond the 
campus-based career and collegiate education activities, despite the 
dim view of this expansion of services taken by most local commu- 
nity college staff members. But community education has not 
reached parity with (degree- and certificate-credit programs either in 
funding or in internal and external perceptions of the college's 
main mission. For the foreseeable future, the community college as 
nexus for all the area's educational forms is an even less likely 
eventuality. 

Issues 

Funding is a major issue in all college programs, but rhe 
fiscal aspects of community education are particularly tenuous. 
How can an institution funded predominantly by the state respond 
appropriately to local needs? 

How can noncredit courses that may be every bit as valuable^ 
as credit courses be funded equitably? 

Cultural and recreational activities conducted as part of 
community service programs have declined in the face of limited 
budgets and concomitant conversion of these functions to a self- 
sustaining basis. Should colleges try to maintain their recreational 
functions? Can cultural presentations be offered as part of the 
regular humanities programs and thus absorbed into their funding 
packages? 

Should colleges expand their efforts at educational broker- 
ing? Who benefits? Who should pay? 

Should colleges seek additional contracts to provide educa- 
tional services to industries and government agencies? How can the 
costs of these services be distributed equitably? 

How can quality be controlled in community education 
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programs that do not come under the scrutiny of any outside agency 
or under internal curriculum review? 

Any public agency ultimately can be supported only as long 
as the public perceives its value. The e 'ucative aspects of commu- 
nity education— its short courses, coursies for institutionalized 
populations, and courses offered on job sites— are the colleges' 
strengths. Each noneducative function may have a debilitating 
long-term effect, because it diffuses the college mission. Each time 
the colleges act as social welfare agencies or modern Chautauquas, 
they run the risk of reducing the support they must have if they are 
to pursue their main purpose. 
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Collegiate Function: 

Transfer and 
the Liberal Arts 



The collegiate function encompasses two concepts: student flow 
and the liberal arts curriculum. Student flow refers to the providing 
of education at the thirteenth-and fourteenth-grade levels for 
students who are moving through the American educational system, 
which reaches from kindergarten through graduate school. The 
liberal arts curriculum includes education based on the humanitiei, 
science, and social science. 

Liberal Arts 

Originally, the liberal arts embodied the collegiate function. 
They were the main and, in some cases, the only curriculum in th.2 
early American colleges. Codified in the medieval European 
universities, they were brought into the colleges as reflecting the 
best in human thought. From the ancient grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
music, astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic considered essential for 
the learned person, they gradually came to include the classical 
languages, philosophy, and natural science. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the physical and social sciences had also shoul- 
dered their way into this curriculum. 

In the late nineteenth century, the universities gained dom- 
inance over the liberal arts colleges and, together with them, as- 
sumed responsibility for defining the educated person. Before that 
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lime people studying the liberal arts were as likely to do so in their 
own home, in a society of amateurs, in a church or monastic setting, 
or in an independent laboratory as within a school. But the 
universities institutionalized the teaching of science and those 
aspects of the humanities that had not theretofore been part of the 
curriculum— modern foreign languages, literary criticism, an, and 
history— and made the study of them tantamount to being educated. 

This institutionally based definition of education was fos- 
tered by an intramural revolution: the ascendancy of scholarship. 
The universities were grounded on the assumption that they would 
sustain the work of contemplative scholars advancing the frontiers 
of knowledge. For their part, the scholars felt they could best pursue 
their work by organizing themselves into academic disciplines. 
Thus, along with all other areas of intellectual endeavor considered 
worthy of inclusion in the higher learning, the liberal arts took 
disciplinary form. One who would be ennobled by them studied 
them from the viewpoint of the disciplines as defined by the 
scholars. The organization of the curriculum became ineluctably 
associated with the forni.of the discipline. 

This conversion df'the liberal arts predated the advent of the 
community colleges. By the time these new institutions came on the 
scene, the collegiate function had already been so codified in terms 
of the academic disciplines that no college, no legislature, no 
educator's call for a "student-centered curriculum," no student's cry 
for "relevance" could shake it. All attempts to tailor the students' 
studies to their own interests produced little more than rearranging 
the number or sequence of courses required for graduation, wide 
varieties of course distribution requirements, or laissez-faire elective 
systems. The liberal arts were captives of the disciplines; ahe 
disciplines dictated the structure of the courses; the courses encom- 
passed the collegiate function. 

Ideally, the liberal arts provide contexts for understanding, 
rather than the knowledge that some bit of esoterica is true or false. 
If the definition of education depended on knowledge of certain 
data, facts, or the modes of discourse in any academic discipline, 
then no one prior to the nineteenth century was liberally educated, 
because the concept of the academic discipline did not exist. The 
liberal arts can be useful only as they help people evaluate their 
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society and gain a sense of what is right and what is important, lliis 
sense is not inborn; it is nourished through studies in which the 
relations among forms and ideas are explicated, the "general 
education" ideal. The conversion of the liberal arts from these 
precepts to the academic disciplines reflected a major shift away 
from the individual to the organization as the arbiter of learning. 

Transfer Courses 

Thus structured, the collegiate function was adopted in toto 
by the community colleges. In their drive for acceptance as full 
partners in the higher learning, with their faculty trained in 
university departments, they arranged their curricula in the univer- 
sity image. The terms college parallel, college transfer, and college 
equivalent were (and are) used to describe their academic programs. 
Their collegiate function, their part in the acculturation of the 
young, was embodied in the transfer courses. The more closely those 
courses resembled' university courses, the higher their status. 

The most pervasive and long-lived issue in community col- 
leges is the extent to which their courses are accepted by the uni- 
versities. Articulation agreements (sometimes written into state 
education codes), interinstitutional standing committees, and 
policy statements that date from the earliest years.of the community 
colleges to the most recent— all attest to the importance of transfer- 
ability. For all the rhetoric emanating from community colleges 
about their autonomous curriculum for special students and 
purposes, the universities have dominated the collegiate function by 
specifying.what they accept for transfer credit, what they require for 
the baccalaureate degree. Major or sudden changes in certain 
courses-can often be traced to a nearby university's changing, its 
graduation requirements and/or its specifications for the courses 
that must be on the transcripts of incoming transfer students. 

The community colleges rarely articulated their curriculum 
with that of the secondary schools, where courses in the various 
disciplines developed inconsistently. Unit«tl States history, Ameri- 
can government, literature, biology, and modern foreign languages 
were included in the secondary school c-.rriculum; but philosophy, 
anthropology, art history. Western civilization, religious studies, 
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and interdisciplinary sciences and humanities were rarely seen. 
Community college practitioners of those disciplines, as well as all 
the other disciplines in the liberal arts, have looked to the uni- 
versities for guidance in forming their courses. There has been 
minimal flow-through from the lower schools and a paucity of give 
and take of ideas, course patterning, or texts. 

hi theearliest community colleges, most of die offerings were 
transfer courses in die liberal arts. Koos (1924) studied the curricu- 
lum in fifty-eight public and private junior colleges during 1921 
and 1922 and found die liberal arts totaling three-fourths of the 
offerings. Ancient and modern languages alone accounted for one- 
fourth of the curriculum. English composition was taught, but 
literature courses accounted for more than half the courses in 
English. Agricidtiire, commerce, education, engineering, and home 
economics, along with all other occupational studies taken togeth- 
er, came to less than one-fourtli.of the whole (see Table 28). 

Table 28« Average Number of Semester Hours and Percentage of 
Total Currtcular Offerings in Junior Colleges by Subject, 1921-22. 



Subject or Subject Groui) 



Num bar of Perc€Uta$;€ of 
Semester Hours Total Offering 



English 

Public speaking 

Ancient languages 

Modern foreign languages 

Matliematics 

Science 

Social subjects 

Bible and religion 

Philosophy 

Psycliology 

Music 

An 

Pliysiad education 
Agricidturc 
Commerce 
Ediiotion 

Engineering and industrial 
Home economics 
Other occupational 



17.1 7.9 

2.9 !.•! 

10.9 7.9 

•10.0 18.(1 

ir>.9 7.! 

29.9 13.9 

22..8 10.4 

2.3 1.1 

2.1 1.0 
3.0 \A 

6.2 2.9 
'1.2 2.0 
2..5 1.2 
3.0 \A 
10.9 h.\ 

7.9 3.7 

I3J 0.1 

I2.fi 5.8 

1.9 0.9 



Source\ Koos» 1924. p. 29. 
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This emphasis on »he liberal arts continued well into the 
1960s. All observers of the community colleges were aware of it. 
Medsker in 1960 discussed the prestige value of "regular college 
Work." In 1966 Thornton wrote that transfer "is still the function 
on which the junior colleges expend most effort and in which most 
of their studeius express interest" (p. 234). Even after the flowering 
of career education, Cosand (1979, p. 6) reported, "Community 
colleges were, are, and will be evaluated to a major degree upon the . 
success of their transfer students to the four-year colleges and 
universities." 

However, the 1970s saw an extreme narrowing of the col- 
legiate curriculum. Except for political science, history, and 
literature, many two-year associate-degree-grantihg institutions 
abandoned the humanities eiuirely. Cultural geography, religious 
studies, and ethnic studios were found in fewer than one-third of the 
colleges. Cultural anthropology, art history and appreciation, 
interdisciplinary humanities, theater history, and philosophy were 
offered in one-third to two-thirds of them. The greatest number of 
humanities courses was seen in the older institutions, a legacy of the 
days when the colleges fed from one-fourth to one-third of their 
students iiuo senior colleges. The trend has been decidedly toward 
introductory courses for the transfer students. Enrollments in 
specialized courses were dominated by adults taking them for their 
own iiueresi, not for degree credit. 

Table 29 presents total enrollmeius and average class size in 
all courses offered in each discipline in the humanities, sciences, 
and social sciences in 1977-78. Total emollments are not presented, 
because the figures represeiu head couius and the same student may 
have taken two or more courses. Figures are extrapolated from the 
175 colleges sampled by the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges to the universe of 1,215 colleges. L:iboratory sections in the 
sciences are not included. Using the same methodology, the CSCC 
collected information about the liberal arts in 1986. Table 30 shows 
the percentage of class sections offered in the liberal arts, thereby 
suggesting enrollment patterns. Tables 31 and 32 display trends in 
the humanities in recent years. Table 33 offers information about 
the sciences; and Table 34, about the fine arts and the performing 
arts. Detailed information about instructional practices in each 




Table 29, Toul Enrollments and Average Class Size in Community College 
Humanities and Sciences, 1977-78. 



Humanities 


Total 
Enrollment 


Class 
Size 


Sciences 


Total 
Enrollment 


Average 
Class 
Size 


History 


335,000 


33 


Math/computer science 


449,000 


28 


Political science/government/law 


255,00t 


31 


Psychology 


225,000 


39 


Foreign languages 


162,000 


19 


Biology 


208,000 


39 


Literature 


132,000 


23 


Sociology 


204,000 


35 


Interdisciplinary humanities 


90,000 


37 


Engineering/engr. tech» 


128,000 


24 


Philosophy 


89,000 


27 


Economics 


103,000 


35 


Arf historv nnH annrprtation 




0 1 


v^nemisiry 


'70 AAA 

7o,lKH> 


30 


Music history and appreciation 


46,000 


30 


Earth and space sciences 


66,000 


34 


Cultural anthropology 


36,000 


31 


Physical anthropology and interdiscipli- 
nary social sciences 


44,000 


30 


Religious studies 


under 
20,000 


28 


Agriculture 


38,000 


26 


Ethnic studies 


under 
20,000 


22 


Physics 


35,000 


24 


Total 




28 


Total 




31 



Source: Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 1978b. 
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Tabic 30. Perccniage of Sections in Community College 
Liberal Arts Classes by Subject Area, 1986 (iV= 95 Colleges). 



Agriciihure 1.2^^ Historv 4.0 

Antliroijology 0,6 Imcrdisdpli"nar>' social 
Art Iiistory 1 .0 sciences ' 0. 1 

^'O^ogy 5,0 Interdi'scipli'iiarv huniaiiiiies 0, 1 

Chemistry 3.0 Literature ' 2.O 

Eartli and space 1.0 Matliemati'cs 20.0 

Economics 2.5 Music appreciation ""o 8 

Engineering 5.O Pliilosopliv {0 

^ngVish 21.0 Physics ' 2.O 

Environment 0.2 Political science 2.0 ' 

Fine and perforniing arts 13.0 Psycliology 6.0 

Foreign languages 5.0 Sociology 3.0 



Source: Cohen and Brawer, 1987, p, 36, 

discipline, along with a description of the sun^ey procedures, may 
be found in The Collegiate Function of Community Colleges 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1987) and in Art Education in American Com- 
munity Colleges (Center for the Study of Communitv Colleges, 
1988). 

Beneath the stuhifying sameness of a curriculum shrunken 
to introductory courses, a notable variety can be perceived. Spe- 
cialized courses flourished where instructors with a bent toward 
designing and marketing those courses were found. Nearly ever>' 
college in the CSCC samples had one or a few instructors concerned 
with presenting something of particular interest, determined to do 
something different for the different students with whom they were 
confronted. The oft-heard contention that the curriculum cannot be 
centered on the collegiate function because the pragmatic students 
would not attend the courses and because the transferring institu- 
tions do not force them to attend did not hold. Exciting, active, 
lively engagements with ideas, tastes, and values did attract 
audiences, just as in the broader society the cinema and the stage 
have survived commercial television. Faculty members who have 
determined to break away from their transfer-credit, lecture/text- 
book course offerings have been able to do imaginative <.oIIege. 
level work with their students. Unfortunately, their ideas typically 
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Table 31. Pcrccnuge of Community Coiieges Offering 
Humanities Courses During Spring Tenn, by Subject Area. 



H umcnities 


1975 


1977 


I9S3 


I9S6 


Subject Area 


(K = 136) (N = I7S) fN = 173) fN = P: 


History 


90% 


92% 


93% 


92?o 


State and local 


28 


26 


31 


25 


Western world 


82 


83 


76 


71 


United States 


87 


88 


85 


8S 


Other world regions 


28 


23 


26 


25 


opecidi groups 


29 


30 


26 


23 


Socinl historv' 


25 


28 


20 


23 


Political science 


89 


94 


90 


86 


American government 


75 


82 


71 


75 


Local/city/state 


40 


40 


35 


40 


Comparative 


23 


20 


28 


25 


Tools and methods 


26 


26 


15 


3 


Specialized (topical) 


18 


15 


32 


26 


Jurisprudence 


30 


34 


33 


36 


Literature 


91 


92 


93 


87 


Introduct ion/sur\ey 


84 


87 


80 


74 


Genre 


38 


36 


35 


41 


Authors 


20 


17 


24 


23 


Group 


24 


22 


22 


22 


Bible 


6 


6 


12 


6 


Popular 


15 


16 


II 


9 


Classics 


10 


9 


10 


3 


Foreign lajiguages 


82 


80 


82 


78 


French 


60 


56 


57 


59 


German 


40 


38 


45 


41 


Italian 


II 


12 


17 


16 


Russian 


9 


7 


4 


5 


Spanish 


70 


68 


72 


68 


VKtRXi'iciaicci opaiiibii 


6 


10 


6 


I 


English as a second language 


26 


33 


27 


38 


Classics 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Otlier 


8 


II 


15 


15 


Miscellaneous 


50 


51 


61 


69 


Interdisciplinary/sur\ey 


28 


28 


38 


52 


Theater 


24 


26 


34 


26 


Film 


12 


16 


21 


17 


Specialized 


19 


18 


16 


12 


Philosophy 


66 


64 


68 


76 


Introduct ioii/h istory 


56 


56 


54 


58 


Ethics 


25 


23 


29 


37 


Logic 


26 


26 


39 


38 
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Table 31. Percentage of Community Colleges Offering 
Humanities Coiirscs During Spring Tcnn, by Subject Area, Cont^d. 



Humanities 


1975 


1977 


1983 


1986 


Subject Area 


= 156) = 178) f N = 173) = 95) 




91 


lo 




34 


Specialized 




to 




15 


till fiioi\JI y/ UfJfJTCLlUiliJtl 


70 


68 


76 


76 


iiiiiuuiiLiiuii/ iiisior} •□pprcciaiioii 


69 


67 


84 


77 


Specialized culture 


3 


6 


6 


13 




# 


7 


19 


o 


Music history/ appreciation 


74 


70 


69 
75 


63 


introdurtion/siiiA'Pv 


73 


68 


62 
8 


Jazz 


3 


6 


9 


kJ ^ I ll 1 1 MA. U 


7 


7 


4 


13 


Cultural anthropology 


4! 


46 


44 


48 


In trodiict ion/ sun'ey 


39 


42 


41 


45 


/iiiici iL<xii inuian 


4 


5 


8 


7 


rOl\c\cirf*/m'%fTir/mvtV%r\\rxtrx' 
* vyiMWH^ llltlgll^ 111 J lll(JICliI> 






I 


NA 




12 


1 1 
1 1 


o 


14 


•jociui/ einnic sluuies 


22 


21 


10 


(included 


Ethnic 


13 


15 


6 


in 


• * WIIICII 


3 


3 


4 


history 


Individual 


I 


I 


2 


and 


Otiier 


12 


II 


4 


literature) 


Religious studies 


26 


28 


24 




Introduction /sun'ey 


12 


H 


15 


(inchided 


Specialized 


10 


II 


8 


in 


Texts 


16 


17 


12 


philosophy) 


Cultural geography 


26 


22 


34 


NA 


Introduction/sur\ey 


26 


21 


32 




S{)cciaIizcd/rcgional 


3 


I 


5 





Source: Cohen and Brawcr, 1987„pp. 37-38. 



were uncoordinated \ind unexpcned and had to be reinvented afresh 
by their counterparts in other colleges. 

Tlie collegiate function has tended to center on courses based 
on reading and writing, textbooks and examinations. In the 1970s 
tliat function suffered a dual assault from students oriented toward 
careers and from students who were ill prepared in the lower 
schc However, it tended to thrive in the continuing education 
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Table 32. Percentage of Total Humanities Class Sections 
by Subject Area. 





1977 


1983 


1986 


Discipline 


(7^=178) 


(1^ = 173) 


1^=93) 




3.2/0 


2.\% 


1,1% 






4.2 


5.7 




20.5 


27.7 


28.4 


Hicforv 


23.0 


19.9 


21.5 


Interdisciplinary humanities 


7.2 


7.3 


5.7 


Literature 


11.4 


11.2 


10.0 


Music appreciation 


3.3 


3.4 


4.8 


Philosophy 


6.4 


6.2 


7.8 


Political science 


16.6 


14.7 


13.5 


Religious studies 


1.5 


1.4 


(included in 








pliilosophy) 


Social and ethnic studies 


3.1 


1.9 


(included 








in history) 



Source: Cohen and Brawer, 1987, p. 38. 



Table 33. Science Instruction in the Two-Year Colleges, 
1978 (N = 175) and 1986 (N = 95). 



Percentage Percentage 
of Colleges of All 
Listing Science 
Course Courses 

in Class Listed in 

Schedule Schedule 





1978 


1986 


1978 


1986 


Agriculture and natural resources 


61% 


52% 


6% 


2% 


Biology 


100 


98 


13 


11 


Engineering 


81 


J2 


20 


9 


Mathematics and computer science 


99 


100 


22 


41 


Chemistry 


97 


96 


8 


5 


Earth and space 


79 


72 


5 


2 


Physics 


89 


92 


6 


4 


Physical anthropology and interdisciplinary 


67 


53 


3 


2 


social sciences 










Psychology 


99 


100 


6 


12 


Economics 


99 


97 


4 


5 


Sociology 


100 


95 


4 


6 



Source: Cohen and Brawer. 1987, p. 35. 
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Tabic 34. Percentage of Total Classes Offered 
in the Fine and Performing Arts 
in 109 Colleges, Spring 1987. 



Percentage of 
Total Classes 
Offered 



Visual arts 

Design go^ 

Graphics 5 

Handicrafts iq 

Painting/drawing I4 

Special projects | 

Dance g 

Music 

Instruments £4 

Theory g 

Voice IQ 

Special projects | 
Theater 

Acting/drama 4 

Product ion/d irect iiig/ 3 

stagecraft 

Sfxrcial projects i 



Source: Center for the Studv of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1988. 



component of community education, just as it did in university 
extension programs within the senior institutions, which them, 
selves faced tlie same types of shifts in student desires and capabili- 
lies. A true picture of the collegiate function is obscured if it is 
perceived only tlirough the filter of the transfer-credit courses. 

Some of the ways that the transfer-credit curriculum has been 
modified can be discerned. Community colleges offer relatively few 
courses m tlie history of any world region other tlian the United 
Slates, comparative or specialized political science, literature of a 
single author, languages other than Spanish and English as a 
second language (ESL), ethnic and women's studies, and cultural 
geography. However, courses in social history, Spanish, film appre- 
ciaiion, and the history of art in certain cultures have increased. 
Most of these changes have attracted students to areas in wliicli 
enrollments had been diminishing. A decline in introductory classes 
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in music appreciation has been offset by increased enrollments in 
Jazz and other specialized music forms. Spanish and ESL have 
expanded, so that, by 1986, those two areas accounted for 72 percent 
of all the foreign languagexlass sections offered. It is unlikely that 
those same students would have enrolled in German, Russian, or 
Italian. And many of the interdisciplinary courses in the humanities 
and sciences were able to enroll students who might otherwise have 
shunned specialized courses in those fields. 

These changes may be traced through most of the disciplines. 
Aft history instructors capitalized on student interest in certain 
cultures by presenting the art of Mexico or Asia to students who 
might not have studied the aft of Europe. New courses in folklore, 
magic, and mythology attracted some students who would not have 
enrolled in anthropolog)- courses dealing with kinship systems. 
Students who would not take classes in climatology signed up for 
**The Living Desert" or "The Tidepools of California/' Specialized 
courses in problems of the city replaced introductory sociology, just 
as courses in family life took students from introductory psychol- 
ogy. An interest in ecology drew students who were not interested in 
or qualified for courses in physics or chemistry to **The Oceanic 
Environment." Although precise figures cannot be obtained, taking 
all categories of students together, these specialized, current-interest 
courses accounted for around 20-25 percent of enrollments in the 
liberal arts. 

Although student interest in careers took enrollments away 
from the traditional transfer programs, the collegiate function was 
maintained in a different form. Courses in political science and 
jurisprudence were found in every program for law enforcement 
officers. Students in social welfare programs took specially modified 
courses in sociology. The allied health programs in numerous 
institutions included medical ethics and Spanish. And the faculty in 
some institutions built such courses as "The Humanities in a 
Technological Society" for career education students, so that they 
might meet general education requirements without taking the 
traditional history and literature courses. There was some overlap, 
too, in liberal arts course work presented to students who were 
planning careers in liberal arts-related fields. Although 22 percent 
of the students in fine and performing arts classes reported that their 
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most important reason for attending college was "to satisfy a 
personal interest (cultural, social)/' 38 percent anticipated that 
within five years they would be involved in the arts to the extent of 
making a career and a significant proportion of their income 
therefrom (Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 1988). 

The collegiate function also survived elsewhere than in 
course formats. In approximately three of every eight colleges, 
numerous concerts, recitals, and musical events are presented each 
year, and around one-fourth of the colleges mount art exhibits. The 
colleges were also deeply involved in theatrical productions, film 
series, and lectures and seminars open to the public. These events 
were funded typically by the participants or b>. the colleges them- 
selves, although a few colleges were successful in obtaining funding 
from external sources. In many cases the colleges participated with 
community drama or musical groups, local art councils or muse- 
ums, and secondary schools in presenting these events. 

Articulation Agreements 

The tendency of many community colleges to develop a 
pattern of courses and events tailored particularly for their own 
students was reflected in the types of articulation agreements 
maintained between community colleges and the senior institutions 
in their area. Community college representatives almost invariably 
tried to encourage the senior institutions to accept for transfer credit 
the special-interest and interdisciplinary courses designed apart 
from adherence to traditional concepts of the academic disciplines. 
Although the changes in university requirements affected enroll- 
ments in individual courses in community colleges, their effect on 
overall enrollments was less clear. Frequently, a community college 
would respond to a change in, say, history requirements by no 
longer requiring its own students to take a survey of American 
history but maintaining a three-hour history requirement for the 
associate degree and allowing students to choose a course in local 
history or the history of a particular culture. Private two-year col- 
leges, especially, reported little or no influence on their curriculum 
from. the senior institutions. 

Articulation agreements often specified the courses that the 
two-year colleges could not offer, rather than those they must offer; 
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junior- and senior-level courses offered by the senior institutions, 
particularly, were out of bounds. In some states articulation boards 
reviewed noncredit offerings as well as credit courses and acted, for 
example, to discourage conversational language offerings in tvvo- 
year colleges' community education programs because those courses 
were considered the province of the senior institutions. 

Paradoxically, the decline in students' literacy and in their 
interest in the liberal arts has stimulated little articulation between 
community colleges and secondary schools. Community college 
instructors rarely spoke to their counterparts in high schools. They 
tended not to accompany counselors on their annual visits to the 
high schools to advertise their offerings, and they made little at- 
tempt to recruit promising students of the liberal arts from second- 
ary schools. Counselors seemed more inclined to emphasize the job- 
related features of the community colleges than to advertise the 
collegiate function as such. 

And so the collegiate function weakened. Based on the liberal 
arts, which themselves were reformed by academic disciplinarians 
in the universities, it has been maintained predominantly through 
the traditional transfer courses. Why has it been so attenuated? Can 
it survive? What forms might it take? 

Reasons for Decline in Collegiate Studies 

Pan of the decline in collegiate studies must be attributed to 
the decline in confidence in contemporary social institutions, Not 
only has faith in the schools wavered, but also faith in government, 
in business corporations, and indeed in the authority of adults, The 
students' cry of the 1960s "You have no authority to tell me what to 
study!" was accepted as valid by educators, who themselves were 
members of a community that had lost faith in its institutions. They 
had come to expect, even to welcome, corruption in government 
and business because governments were by definition oppressive 
and businesses rapacious. The evidence was all around: Nixon's 
derelictions, congressional peccadilloes, top officials in Reagan's 
administration shipping arms to Iran clandestinely, corporations 
bribing government officials. All this was "normal." The crime was 
in getting caught. 

McClintock (1979) traced the decline to a decline in the 
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purpose of education as preparing people to become members of a 
free society: ''Where people no longer possess the kind of freedom 
they were presumed to possess in the design of liberal education, 
that form of education will have no real purpose to serve" (p. 637). 
In different eras different forms of education would properly be 
liberal. The free citizen in one society needs different sets of 
understandings than the free citizen in anomer. Thus, liberal 
education might change without declining. ''A real decline of 
liberal education can result only as the purpose that one or another 
variant of it was designed to serve falls into disuse. A decline of 
liberal education results from a decline in the freedom and auton- 
omy enjoyed by the persons who receive the education, not from a 
change in the mode of the education they receive*' (p. 637). Unless 
people perceive themselves "as autonomous participants in a 
common enterprise, there will be no purpose for liberal education, 
whatever its program" (p. 638). Given the specialization of function' 
in a corporate society, .the best that liberal education can offer is a 
path to freedom for the individual within the structure. The 
liberally educated person lives by the maxim "You may bind my 
actions but not my spirit.*' This is more than education for leisure- 
time pursuits; it is education for the life that nearly everyone leads. 

But because liberal education as taught in the schools did not 
make the conversion from education for the polity to education as 
freedom for people in a society of specialists, many of its recipients 
now show up as dropouts from the businesses and professional 
specializations. The manual laborer, tradesman, or assembly-line 
worker who writes or reads extensively, purchases or creates original 
an, performs classical music, and attends concerts— the truck driver 
with a library card^may be a liberally educated person. Such 
people are relatively free from corporate and governmental re- 
straints, but it is unlikely that they have incorporated their educa- 
tion into their work. 

Persistently, the collegiate function has been assailed as 
being irrelevant to the students. The study of history came under 
particular attack because many American social institutions and 
traditions were similarly under attack. The belief in social progress 
and in a nation that allowed opportunity for all its citizens was 
weakened. Allegations about racism, sexism, and unjust wars came 
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together as criticisms of American society. Hence, requiring 
students to study a bland history that emphasized the social justice 
and democracy of America was condemned- Similar accusations 
were leveled at literature, fine arts, and the other cornerstones of the 
liberal arts. Even language symbolized oppression because it denied 
the person's individuality, and **black English'* and bilingual 
studies received intramural suppoi^ accordingly. 

Because numerous educators agreed that their curriculum 
was unworthy, the terms relevance and individualism replaced the 
calls for teaching values and a common heritage. Accordingly, the 
supporters of the liberal arts had little defense against the demands 
for occupational education. Consumerism became the hallmark of 
education, a consumerism, whereby the client-consumers dictated 
the terms under which they would study, what they would study, 
and what they expected to obtain from their efforts. Under these 
conditions an education that demanded commitment, adherence to 
traditions, the intensity of scholarly inquiry, examination of 
alternative value systems—the bases of the liberal arts— could not 
sustain itself. Ir had few adherents within or outside the academy. 

The cult of relevance, of meeting student needs, of allowing 
every student to define a particularized curriculum came to be 
considered the highest form of schooling. An institution that could 
adjust most suitably to an infinite variety of student desires was the 
ultimate in responsiveness, Relevance was interpreted as providing 
job skills to the young, who, save for the intervention of the schools, 
might be unemployed, As Hurn (1979, p. 632) summarized, **Lack- 
ing any consensus as to the content of liberal education, and lacking 
confidence in their prescriptive authority — as the catchphrase puts 
it^ 'to impose their values upon others*— educators were in a weak 
position to mount a defense of anything other than an educational 
supermarket, where customer preferences, in the middle and late 
1970s at least, were clearly for the more immediately utilitarian and 
basic items on the shelf," 

Attempts were made to sweep the collegiate function out of 
community colleges. Numerous legislators and institutional trust- 
ees were lauding the colleges as places designed to prepare workers, 
whose training had no space for liberal arts courses. And liberal arts 
devotees, who remained convinced that the traditional academic 
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transfer courses were the sole vehicle for iraiismiiiiiig the liberal 
arts, inadvertently fed these contentions. The more successful the 
colleges became inaheir mission of providing trained workers for 
the community, the more precarious became the idea of liberal edu- 
cation within them. 

However, reports of the demise of the collegiate function 
were greatly exaggerated. Enrollments in liberal arts classes stabi- 
lized in the 1980s at just over 50 percent of total credit-course enroll- 
ments. Granted that a sizable proportion of this enrollment was in 
science, social science, English, and mathematics courses in service 
to occupational program areas, and that much of it was directed 
toward students attending for their personal interest or fulfilling 
distribution requirements for the associate degree, the collegiate 
function was tenacious. The basic trend in the 1980s continued in 
the direction of career education. But-because of the efforts of the 
community college liberal arts instructors, the effects of state or 
locally mandated graduation requirements, university transfer 
expectations, and, in general, the place of the community college in 
higher education-the collegiate function was proving lesilient. By 
the middle of the decade, there were renewed calls for strengthening 
that component of the associate degree. 

The Faculty as Support Group for Liberal Arts 

The collegiate function survives, but any assessment of its 
future must consider the faculty, who have been its stainichest 
supporters. When the liberal arts were brought from the universities 
into the community colleges, the ethos of academic scholarship did 
not accompany them. The colleges weronot supportive of scholar- 
ship, and the university traim'ng that instructors received was not, 
in itself, adequate to foster teachers who would attend to the 
reflections and meanings of their disciplines. Further, too few 
instructors have banded together to build interdisciplinary courses 
in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. The argument that 
the universities would not accept new types of courses for transfer 
credit is spurious; practitioners in two-year colleges have not pur- 
sued them with sufficient diligence. 

The idea that the faculty, as independently functioning 
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practitioners, should have the power to define the curriculum stems 
from the turn-of-the-century university model. The concept of 
academic freedom, of instructors teaching what they want within 
the confines of their own classrooms, was not accepted by the 
secondary schools. But the community colleges adopted it even 
though few of their instructors had become sufficiently profession- 
alized to develop courses that fit the institutions' broader social 
purposes. Within the liberal arts especially (but not exclusively), the 
departmentally designed and administered examination is resisted. 
Common textbooks for courses taught in multiple sections by 
different instructors are more the exception than the rule. .Although 
community college instructors ostensibly all work from common 
syllabi on file in the dean's office for display to visiting accredita- 
tion teams, those documents rarely give direction to the courses. 
Any request for uniformity— any request for explanation— is likely 
as not to be refused. 

If the liberal arts exist within an anarchy, if scientists and 
humanists work within different frameworks of ideas, the curricula 
that they articulate will be diverse. In universities, howevei, the 
expectation is that instructors will be affiliated with the academic 
disciplines and that the curriculum will reflect the tenets of those 
disciplines. In community colleges, where disciplinary affiliation is 
much weaker, the unseen hand of the academic discipline is much 
less strong as an influence on the form of courses or on instructors* 
activities. Accordingly, the innovation and flexibility so prized by 
community college spokespersons derive less fiom educational 
philosophy than from the fact that the curriculum is without a 
rudder. One instructor's whim will change the pattern, emphasis, 
and direction of a course and hence a curriculum. Whereas the 
university organizes the intellectual world in a division of ifitellec- 
tml labor and necessarily accommodates a plurality of diverse 
intellectual stances, the community college organizes its world in a 
division of faculty labor and necessarily accommodates a plurality 
of diverse instructor stances. The amorphous, sporadic monitoring 
of instructors by department chairpersons, deans of instruction, 
accreditation teams, and peers is of little consequence. Instructors' 
work is influenced by the writers of textbooks they use, the speakers 
at conferences they attend, the new information they learn in in- 
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service programs or on their own. But the enterprise is chaotic, 
directionless. 

An example is provided by contrasting the modes of teaching 
the liberal arts and the occupational courses. Traditionally, the 
liberal arts have been taught by a teacher in a room equipped with 
chairs and a chalkboard, histructors have acted as though contact 
between themselves and the students is the key element, as though 
all that is necessary for a person to learn is to engage in dialogue 
and to read and reflect in a solitary fashion. Career educators, in 
contrast, have taken the position that they need laboratories, shops, 
equipment, and links with the business and industry community in 
order to teach people a trade. They say their students must practice 
the craft, not merely talk about it. 

What if the faculty in the liberal arts took similar views? 
Music instructors might allege that students cannot properly learn 
to appreciate music unless the college provides each of them with a 
compact disc;player and a couple of hundred classical recordings. 
Instructors teaching art appreciation would say that students 
cannot learn unless they are provided with slide viewers, sets of 
slides showing all the principal art in the Western world, and funds 
to travel to museums. Anthropology instructors might insist that 
students be paid to work at archeological digs, so that they can learn 
the ways of thinking in earlier cultures. Political science instructors 
would have students serving as apprentices to politicians and 
bureaucrats in all types of government agencies, so that they can 
learn how decisions are really made. And cerMinly the best way to 
learn a language is to live in a coinitry where thai language is 
spoken, with the colleges sponsoring such trips. Bui liberal arts 
faculty members rarely advocate such views, whereas nursing 
eduGttors insist that they must have laboratories, equipment, and 
on-the-job training. It would not occur to them to try to tech 
nursing in a room equipped with nothing more than chairs and a 
chalkboard. They get the clinics and the fimds they need to main- 
tain their small student-teacher ratios. The liberal arts instructors 
get chalk dust on their clothing. 

These variant attitudes stem from 'he different ways that the 
career and collegiate functions were taitglit before they came into 
the colleges. Career preparation evolvea {rom a history of appren- 
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ticeships in work settings,. the traditional mode of learning a trade. 
The liberal arts were the province of a group inclined toward 
contemplation. Thus, it costs more to teach the occupations because 
the workplaces are duplicated or at least simulated on site. Liberal 
arts educators in community colleges do not even have the benefit of 
sizable library collections. And they do not act in concert to modify 
the conditions. 



The collegiate function in community colleges has been 
characterized by a reduction in emphasis on the academic disci- 
plines. Community college instructors tend not to conduct schol- 
arly inquiry, not to belong to disciplinary associations, not to be 
excessively concerned with disciplinary purity. All to the good for 
faculty members who are instructed to teach in areas of current 
student interest and who must often cross disciplinary fields; the 
instructor whose work load comprises one course in anthropology, 
another in sociology, and two in American history does not have the 
luxury of maintaining currency iii all fields. However, the turn 
away from disciplinarianism has had some untoward effects. Many 
courses appeal to immediate relevance and focus excessively on the 
person. Instructors confront the students with art, music, literature, 
or current events and ask for personal reactions. "How did you like 
it?" is the key question, not "What are you seeing? Why is it there? . 
What is the meaning of this? How does this relate to other 
phenomena?" One test of the level of a course is the degree to which 
it makes intellectual demands of its students. Many liberal arts 
courses have strayed far from the collegiate ideal. Under the guise of 
presenting a student-centered curriculum, courses that reflect the 
popular literature of self-help books oh coping, gaining singular 
advantage, and other personal concerns are often built within the 
liberal arts framework. 

All curriculum must, in the end, be based on knowledge. No 
matter what the ultimate intent of a student-centered course, that 
course cannot maintain its coilegiate character unless something is 
being taught. That something is the subject; that subject stems from 
the discipline. Without the anchor of the humanistic and scientific 
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disciplines themselves, the basis of the academic tradition, the 
collegiate function would be adrift. Even if the liberal arts were not 
a curriculum in themselves, they would still have to be maintained 
as the foundation of the liberal education that is provided through 
all the other curricula. 

The demise of the academic disciplines as the organizing 
principle of collegiate courses has both reflected and ser\'ed to limit 
faculty members* awareness of recent trends in their academic fields. 
Such an awareness is important even for such a seemingly simple 
task as evaluating the new textbooks that appear. But it is important 
for more than that; the academic disciplines need reconceptualizing 
to fit compensatory and career education, the institution's domi- 
nant functions in addition to transfer. This reconceptualization 
cannot be made outside the colleges themselves. For the sake of the 
collegiate function, community college instructors must reify their 
own disciplines. It is difficult for a group that has severed connec- 
tion with its disciplinary roots to accomplish that. 

Transfer Students 

A first requisite for modifying the collegiate function is the 
recognition that it is not embodied e.xclusively in the transfer 
courses. The collegiate function, the higher learning, teaches 
reflection, use of the intellect. It broadens choices and connects 
people to their culture and to past and contemporary' society. The 
coincidence of this function with the transfer courses in the liberal 
arts has made the two seem immutably associated. But the percen- 
tage of students transferring to senior institutions has declined, and 
those who do transfer often take routes other than through the 
liberal arts. 

Since the mid-1970s more students appear to have transferred 
to universities from career education programs than from college- 
parallel programs. The transfer function has changed. The students 
with distinct objectives move through the programs in engineering, 
forestry, and business and transfer to senior institutions. Those who 
are less certain of their directions, along with the few who adhere to 
the ancient view of college as a place for developing self and 
learning to control one's environment, take the liberal arts classes. 
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Some of them transfer; most do not. Thus, the link between the 
collegiate and transfer functions has been weakened. 

By equating the collegiate function with transfer courses, its 
proponents do it a disservice. Few community college matriculants 
adhere to graduation requirements; few^ obtain Associate in Arts 
degrees; few transfer to the universities at all; most are part-time 
students taking a course or two for personal interest or career 
education. Many students who do intend to transfer find that they 
can study the liberal arts in greater breadth and depth at the senior 
institutions. The transfer function, then, serves as a will-o'-the- 
wisp, leading liberal arts proponents to rely on it to fill their classes, 
although at the same time it has changed its character. 

The collegiate function cannot be sustained i« its traditional 
form, Brann's analysis of collegiate education inadvertently reveals 
w^hy. Branh (1979) equated education and literacy, calling them 
"convertible terms" She confined education to reflection on the 
books and ideas that make up the tradition of the civilization. She 
rejected, an education centered on social problems as though the 
individual could solve them, as though human affairs were amen- 
able to easy treatment: "It is a faith encouraged by certain academics 
who . . . w^ant to invest their subject with irresistible urgency" 
(p. 30). Students need a much better intellectual foundation and 
some critical independence before they can apply solutions to social 
ills. This type of education is as portable as books, but it cannot be 
attained without them. According to Brann, the Western tradition is 
set down in books and must be apprehended by the study of texts. 
Therefore, it is not available to the person who cannot or who does 
not read. 

However, those contentions have been challenged on the 
grounds that reading and writing are as archaic in the twentieth 
century as study of the classics was in the nineteenth century. 
Communication through nonprint images is per\'asive. The spoken 
word is carried across distance not by a courier with a packet of 
letters but through wires and waves. The ubiquitous hand-held 
calculator has done for arithmetic what the invention of movable 
type did for story telling. Supermarket checkers rely on bar codes; 
restaurant cashiers, on pictures of the product siiperimposed on a 
register key that records the cost of the item and the amount of 
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change to be tendered. Why, then, should educators be concerned 
about.ieaching litenicy? Advocates of the collegiate function would 
argue that the faihire to teach h'terac\- only perpetuates social-class 
divisions and increases the benighted individual's reliance on 
authority. Any educator with less than a totally cynical view of 
society would agree. 



Effecting a Merger 

For the collegiate function to reach its full potential and 
involve all students, it will have to be fit to the career, compensa- 
tory, and community education programs, as well as the degree- 
credit h'beral arts classes. The first issue, though, for those who 
would pursue the collegiate function in community colleges is 
whether those institutions are, or properly ought to be, educational 
structures. If the colleges are only to provide access, a stepping stone 
to a job or some other school, along with the iIIusor>' benefits of 
credits and degrees, then their status as schools is marginal. The 
second issue is whether they are properly part of higher education. 
How much of their efforts is devoted to de\'eIoping rationah'ty? To 
leading students to form habits of reflection? Many institutional 
leaders haye seized on the term postsecondary education to char- 
acterize their colleges' place. To them, the collegiate function is 
irrelevant. 

For the sake of their students and communities, the commu- 
nity colleges should- maintain a place in higher education, ' ut a 
reorientation is required. For example, community colleges might 
integrate the h'beral arts with career education through a merger of 
principles stemming from both the humanities and the sciences. 
Technology is ubiquitous; students would have h'ttle difficulty 
understanding generally how the history, poh'tics, ethics, sociology, 
and philosophy of science and technology affect their world. Those 
who would be more than mechanics would attend to the fundamen- 
tal assumptions undergirding what scientists and technologists do. 
Where the colleges have built courses around such productions as 
Jacob Bronowski's Ascent of Man or James Burke s Connections, 
they have succeeded in emphasizing the^^ principles. In general, 
literature and art in the community colleges have not dealt suffi- 
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cienily with iechnolog>% but a fully integrated course could be 
required in all career programs. Similarly, portions of the liberal 
arts could be designed especially for key courses in the career 
programs— a pattern described more fully in the next chapter. 

The context foi the readingand writing courses that make up 
compensatory education can be the literature that addresses basic 
human concerns. The courses themselves can be made competenc>'- 
based, a part of the general curriculum. Their texts can be supple- 
mental to the academic classes. The students can be awarded credit 
for attending art exhibitions, recitals, forums, and lectures in the 
same way that credit is given for noncollege ^^xperience. Spectator 
events can be used to encourage reflection. 

And it is certainly feasible to maintain the collegiate function 
in courses for adults who seek an environment and a stimulus for 
reading, reflecting, and discussing great works and issues. To them, 
education is not the literate activity of a leisured interlude between 
childhood and professional training; it is that which takes place 
when the other requisites of their life have been accommodated. It is 
utilitarian, not for a living but for living the good life. To par- 
ticipate in liberal education, students must suspend their immediate 
anxieties about the jobs they will obtain as a result of attending 
college, must shift from the short-term goals of education to its 
longer rewards. The young seem unable to do that, but many adults 
can. 



The waves of fashion, trends in funding, interests of students, 
imaginativeness of the faculty— all affect the prognosis for col- 
legiate studies in community colleges. Several trends favor the 
expansion of these studies. Aspects of finance favor collegiate 
studies because they are less expensive than the career and compen- 
sator>' programs. Tradition is on their side; they have been present 
since the first days of the institutions, and tradition (or inertia) plays 
an important role in education. Those who would abandon colle- 
giate studies must answer to charges that they are thereby denying 
opportunity to the great numbers of students who still see the 
community college as a stepping stone to the higher learning. 
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Collegiate studies also remain the favorite of many people 
who already have jobs but who want to attend college for the 
personal benefits it brings. These students may increase in number. 
There will be less competition for entry-level jobs as the younger 
age group decreases as a percentage of the population. Hence, 
students may be free to study the liberal arts without fear of being 
closed out of employment. And when the current wave of distrust of 
social institutions passes, the authoiity of the school as an arbiter of 
the curriculum may be reinstated. A si/able percentage of the 
population seems still to believe that the school has a responsibility 
to define what its students should study. 

But trends suggesting that the collegiate function will weak- 
en can also be identified. Students who demand that the institu- 
tion provide them with a skill they can sell in the employment 
marketplace still account for a sizable percentage of alhentrants. 
They may take the collegiate courses, but only if they am be shown 
the value attendant on such studies. Less easily traced, but certainly 
influential, is the continuing move away from print as a medium of 
communication. Students reared on a diet of instant information 
presented through electronic media may find the reflectiveness and 
self-discipline basic to the collegiate function difficult to master. 
Although some imaginative efforts at integrative courses presented 
through television have been made, the long-term effects of a turn 
away from print have not yet been fully appreciated. Not least is the 
idea that the college has no reason forexistcnce other than to serve 
its students and the business community, no right to a life of its own 
as an intellectual cbnmunity.. Accordingly, it is easy to reduce the 
institution's value to the increase in its graduates' income. 

The community college faculty's tendency to be translators 
of ideas rather than seminal thinkers ill serves the collegiate func- 
tion at a time when it must be reformed for the clients. The disci- 
plinary streams through which the collegiate function has been 
codified, advanced, studied, and taught are rarely seen in the 
community colleges. Not only are instructors' disciplinary affilia- 
tions weak, but also the purposes and operations of community 
colleges tend toward areas other than the academic disciplines. The 
disciplines are useful for training scholars; the community college 
does not train scholars. The disciplines are useful for learning about 
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a subject in depth; the cbmmuuity colleges tend toward providing 
knowledge in breadth. Any reformation niiist be undertaken outside 
the academic-disciph'iie stream and thus in uncharted waters. 

Nonetheless, if sucli a reformation is to occur, it must be 
based in the community colleges themselves. There is no external 
agency organized for the purpose of revising collegiate studies in a 
manner that would better connect the libera' arts concepts with the 
students' interests and goals. The best examples of integrated course 
presentations in the humanities and the sciences have come from 
those practitioners who have understood the problems of translat- 
ing the liberal arts for their studenrs and havemerged elements from 
several disciplines into imaginative instructional programs. And 
they have usually come from the institutions that have the resources 
to commit to faculty members working in concert and to the 
reproducible media that frequ*»ntly form the core of such programs. 

For the students who come to an institution asking **\Vhat 
kind of job can I get as a result of my attendance?" the community 
colleges have many programs. The students rarely ask themselves, 
**\Vhat sort of self am I in the process of making?" The institution 
has the responsibility of creating that question in the minds of its 
matriculants, eschewing the facile rejoinder that for community 
college students individual freedom begins with economic security. 
The greater service to students may well be to insist on their 
studying the liberal arts. 

The term overeducated may prove to be among the most 
pernicious perversions of the idea of schooling ever set forth. It 
suggests that one who has broader underst^indings is ill fitted for 
work. It glorifies as the finest product of our schools the drone who 
exists on the fast-food service line without any familial or civic 
responsibility. It suggests that no learning is of value except that 
which is of immediate and obvious utility. It denies the essence of 
humanity and of civilization. 

The notion that thought and intelligence must uiidergird all 
human activities runs counter to the tendency of many within and 
outside the academy who extol irrationality, emotion, and hedo- 
nism. Practitioners of higher education have been justly accused of 
o^reremphasizing the intellect to the exclusion of other dimensions 
oDhuman life. But because people think, thought being that which 
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differeniiaies ihem from the animals, these practitioners believe that 
reflection on purposes is itself the purpose of human life. 

Two-year colleges are not of themselves going to produce 
reflective human beings; no single institution can claim a monop- 
oly on that strategy. What the colleges can do is to provide some 
portions of the education for the masses that tends toward encourag- 
ing exercise of the intellect. There is no surplus of agencies 
encouraging thai form of reflection in America, certainly not foi the 
community colleges' clients. 

Ideally, a liberal education should prepare the individual to 
be an informed citizen and a participant in civic affairs. That was 
the rationale for the terniinal general education articulated by those 
early-century community college proponents who saw the institu- 
tion providing a capstone education for those who would not go on 
to the specializations of the baccalaureate. That same rationaliza- 
tion will have to be used as the base for the necessary redefinition of 
the collegiate function. 

The argument that community colleges should concentrate 
on career and compensatory education because they do it better than 
senior institutions has been articulated by numerous observers. 
Breneman and Nelson (I98I), for example, suggest that the 
collegiate function isibest maintained in senior residential colleges, 
where students have a better chance of progressing through to the 
bachelor's degree. Here they are in accord with Astin (1977), who 
has argued that the residential experience promotes the holistic 
development of students and helps them maintain their attendance 
through to the level of the bachelor's. However, these arguments 
hold to a simplistic view of the college experience, differentiating 
unnecessarily between the typical undergraduate experience and the 
best principles of a college education. 

The community colleges may be better able than thl senior 
institutions to offer the best form of lower-division studies. Their 
experiences with compensatory education will help. They certainly 
have had more experience with it, since from their inception they 
have been populated by less well-prepared students. The commu- 
nity colleges have an opportunity, to reconcepiuali/e their collegiate 
functions, not by maintaining arbitrary and artificial standards of 
the senior university type but by building truly integrated general 
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education. Their compensatory education programs should not be 
limited to adult basic education but should be broadened to include 
siudy of science, technology, the humanities, and the broader 
concepts of the cuUure. Students formerly pursued such studies in 
the secondary schools, but the secondary school curricuhmi is no 
longer functioning properly. There is room for the collegiate 
function, but in revised form. 

Issues 

The overriding issue is whether the community colleges 
should maintain their position in higher education. If they should 
not, no deliberate steps are necessary. Continued deterioration in 
course requirements will suffice. But if they should, what can they do? 

Can the collegiate function be expanded beyond the college- 
parallel courses? Can it be made part of the career programs? What 
can theliberal arts say to the student who wants nothing more than 
job upgrading or new skills? 

Must the collegiate function decline along with the decline 
in students' tendency to read and write? Can the liberal arts be 
offered in a manner that fits less well-prepared students' ways of 
knowing? 

Which elements of collegiate studies are most usefully pre- 
sented in community education? Will community education directors 
build components of the higher learning into their programs? 

What would stimulate the liberal arts faculty as a group to 
translate the concepts of.their disciplines so that they fit the commu- 
nity colleges' dominant programs? 

Advisory committees comprising concerned citizens, labor 
leaders, and employers have been influential in connecting the 
career programs to the world of work. Can lay advisory committees 
for the liberal arts similarly help connect those programs to the 
broader society? 

The collegiate function has many advocates within and out- 
side the colleges. The future of the community college as a compre- 
hensive institution depends on how they articulate its concerns. 
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General Education: 

Knowledge for 
Personal and Civic Life 

Confronted on the one side by universities wanting better-prepared 
students and on the other by secondary schools passing through the 
marginally literate, captives of their own rhetoric to provide 
programs to fit anyone's desires, the community colleges erected a 
curriculum resembling more a smorgasbord than a coherent educa- 
tional plan. What else could they do? Their policies favored part- 
time students dropping in and out at wHI, whose choice of courses 
was often made more on the basis of convenience in time and place 
than on content. Their funding agents rewarded career, transfer, 
and continuing education differentially. 

Most colleges responded by abandoning any semblance of 
ciirricular integration, taking pride instead in their variety of 
presentations for all purposes. Except in career programs monitored 
by external licensing agencies and accreditation societies, the idea of 
courses to be taken by every student pursuing a degree diminished. 
The ultimate in rejection of sequence, of the belief that knowledge 
builds predictably on other knowledge, was reached when the 
colleges began awarding individualized-studies degrees for any set 
of courses or experiences that the students offered in evidence. 

The disintegration of the sequential curriculum was not 
confined to community colleges. The universities have been plagued 
with course proliferation since the turn of the century, and a 
similar, if less pronounced, phenomenon affected the secondare 
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schools when the number of eleciives that might be lauen to fulfill 
graduation requirements increased. Yet the belief that some studies 
are important for all students dies hard. Pleas for core curricula 
have been sounded from innumerable platforms, where secondary 
schools and universities alike are chided for allowing students to 
pass through them without enjoying any experiences in common. 

Those who call for an integrated curriculum frequently use 
the term general education. General education is the process of 
developing a framework on which to place knowledge stemming 
from various sources, of learning to think critically, develop values, 
understand traditions, respect diverse cultures and opinions, and, 
most important, put that knowledge to use. It is holistic, not 
specialized; integrative, not fractioned; suitable more for action 
than for contemplation. It thus differs from the ideal of the 
collegiate function. The liberal arts are education as; general 
education is education for. 

General education received widespread publicity in 1977, 
when the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
published a book indicating the imminence of the first curriculum 
reforms in higher education in thirty years. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion said the time was right because the test scores of students 
entering college were down, and it was obvious that much was 
wrong in precollegiate education. Further, students seemed to be 
learning, less in college, and even thrugh remedial education had 
been tried by all types of colleges, it was difficult to show the 
efficacy of these efforts. The foundation proposed a reform toward 
integration in a curriculum that had become fractionated, toward 
education in values in a curriculum that had purported to be value- 
free. It sought a return to general education. 

The Carnegie Foundation report was followed by several 
reports on the same theme emanating from other agencies. Involve- 
ment in Learning, a report by the Study GroUp on the Conditions of 
Excellence in American Higher Education (1984), formed under 
National Institute of Education auspices, advocated a liberal 
education that would enhance shared values and involve students in 
the learning process. A National Endowment for the Humanities 
report. To Reclaim a Legacy (Bennett, 1984), called for a general 
education centered on tradiuorial texts and curriculum. Another 
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report, Integrity in the College Curriculum, sponsored by the 
Association of American Colleges (1985), called for a basic ciir- 
ricuhim that would teach students to think about subject matter 
in the maimer that academic speciahsts approach it. And a sub- 
sequent Carnegie Foundation report, entitled College: The Under- 
graduate Experience in America (Boyer, 1987), advocated a general 
education that would extend throughout the college experience and 
integrate specialized education across disciplinary fields. 

So it is one more time around for general education. What 
happened to it the first time it flourished, in the early nineteenth 
century? And the second time, between 1920 and 1950? 

Background 

General education can be traced to the moral philosophy 
courses found in American colleges during their first 200 years. 
These integrative experiences usually were taught by the college 
president and presented to all students. Remnants of the integrated 
courses pulling together knowledge from several areas may still be 
seen in the capstone courses required of all students in a few 
contemporary institutions, However, that type of general education 
broke apart in most colleges in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, to be replaced by the free-elective system. No longer were 
there to be courses that all students would take; no longer would the 
colleges attempt to bring together threads of all knowledge in a 
unified theme. Blame the rise of the academic disciplines, the 
professionalization of the faculty, the broadening of knowledge in 
all areas, the increased numbers of students, each with his or her 
own agenda— all these accusations have been made. But, for 
whatever reason, the elective system took over. The old classical 
curriculum died out, taking with it the idea of the curriculum as a 
unified whole to be presented to all students. By the turn ot the 
twentieth century, most American colleges had come down to an 
irreducible minimum in curriculum: faculty members with aca- 
demic degrees teaching coui-ses of their choice to those students who 
elected to study with them or whose goals required that they be 
there. 
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All curriculum is, at bottom, a statement a college makes 
about what it thinks is important. The free-elective system is a 
philosophical statement quite as much as is a curriculum based on 
the Great Books or one concerned solely with occupational 
education. It is an admission that the college no longer has the 
moral authority to insist on any combination of courses, that it no 
longer recognizes the validity of sequence or organized principles of 
curriculum integration. The system was not without its critics. The 
early-century Carnegie plan— assigning units of credit for hours of 
study— was introduced in an attempt to bring order out of the free- 
elective curricular chaos. It had the opposite effect. That is, by 
ascribing units of credit of apparently equal merit, it snipped to 
pieces whatever unity was left in the academic subjects themselves. 
Three credits of algebra had the same meaning as three credits of 
calculus; a three-credit introductory course in a discipline was of 
equal value to an advanced seminar in the same field. When a 
student may accumulate any 120 credit hours and obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree, when all credits are the same, all unity of knowledge 
falls apart. 

The initial reaction against the free-elective system gave rise 
to distribution requirements— curriculum defined by bureaucratic 
organization. Groups of courses were specified in a process of 
political accommodation among academic departments. In order 
that the history department would vote a six-unit English require- 
ment, the English department was expected to reciprocate by voting 
a six-unit history requirement. Protecting departmental territory 
became the curriculum organizer. Placing a disintegrated mass of 
free-elective courses into a set of distribution requirements gives the 
appearance of providing the curriculum with a rationale. Thus, the 
noble truths of general studies arose post hoc to justify the politics 
of distribution— whence the popular statements that colleges 
provide a breadth of studies, ensuring rhat their students leave as 
well-roundeu individuals. In the 1970s the Carnegie Council found 
that students spend about one-third of their time in undergraduate 
school taking distribution requirements, the other two-thirds going 
to the major and to electives. Gaff (1983) found that distribution 
requirements accounted for half of the units needed to complete an 
associate degree in the community colleges he studied; the other half 
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went to eleciives or, especially in occupational programs, to major 
field requirements. The political accommodations among depart- 
ments were in equilibrium. 

The success of distribution requirements as an organizing 
principle for curriculum did not stop those who advocated curric- 
ulum integration. Their early attempts to return order were founded 
in survey courses. Columbia University's ^'Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion" course, first offered in 1919, is usually seen as the prototype. 
These courses give the overview, the broad sweep, in history, the 
arts, the sciences, and the social sciences. The academic discipline is 
the organizing principle of the course, but the course is supposed to 
show the unity of knowledge, to integrate disparate elements from 
many disciplines. Survey courses became quite popular during the 
1920s and 1930s. Surveys of social sciences^ for example, were built 
into the "Individual in Society" courses. The humanities surveys 
became ^'Modern Culture and the Arts.*' Separate surveys of natural, 
physical, and biological sciences were also attempted, but with less 
success. 

Advocates of survey courses had constantly to struggle uo 
maintain the integrity of their offerings against the faculty tendency 
to convert each course into the introduction to a discipline, to teach 
concepts and terminology in a particular academic specialization as 
though all students were majors in that field. The faculty objection 
to the survey courses was that they were superficial, trying to 
encompass too many different portions of liuman knowledge. As 
each course slid away from a true interdisciplinary orientation to 
become the first course in an academic discipline, it tended to lose 
its general education.characleristics. 

Nonetheless, many interdisciplinary courses survived. Much 
seemed to depend on the level of specialization within the disci- 
pline. Social science instructors had little trouble putting together 
political science, sociology, economics, and anthropology into a 
genenil social science survey. Science instructors, however, may 
have believed that they were teaching a general survey if they 
integrated molecular and organismic biology into one course. It was 
difficult for them to include the physical and earth and space 
sciences. In 1935 most of the college survey courses were in social 
science, followed by natural science, physical science, and biologi- 
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cal science; only a few humanities surveys were offered (Johnson, 
1937). However, the'humanities courses have fared better recently; 
in fact, enrollments in integrated humanities courses in community 
colleges increased recently in the face of a decline in the specific 
disciplines within the humanities. 

General education suffered originally from the free-elective 
system and the broadening of knowledge that was properly a part of 
the college curriculum. In his history of the undergraduate 
curriculum, Rudolph (1977) traced the concept into the 1970s and 
concUided: **Where highly publicized general education require- 
ments reshaped the course ol study in the 1940s and 1950s, less 
pubHcized erosion of those requirements took place in the 1960s and 
1970s'* (p. 253). What happened to it this time? According to 
Rudolph, general education fell victim to faculty power; lack of 
student interest; increased demands on facuUy time; difficuUies in 
integrating the disciplines; and, most of all, its own lack of demon- 
strated value and the superficiaHty of the presentations. General 
education has remained a noble idea but a practical backwater in 
most of American higher education. 



A good part of the difficulty with general education rests 
with its definition. The term has been in use for more than seventy 
years and has been defined innumerable times. Sometimes it has 
been defined narrowly— for instance, as the trivium and quadrivi- 
um, the discipline of the medieval scholars; and sometimes 
broadly— as that education which integrates and unifies all 
knowledge. It has been confounded with the liberal arts, and it has 
been connected to the human developmental cycle. It has been 
defined as what it is not. Following are some of the definitions. 

On the side of breadth, the 1939 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education saw general education as 
concerned with the **widest possible range of basic hinnan activi- 
ties.** It was to giiide the student **to the discovery of the best that is 
currently known and thought.'* It was ^'dynamic,** ''democratic,** 
''systematic.'* The student was to gain "a real grasp of the most 
widely ramifying generalized insights— intellectual, ethical, and 
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esthetic" (p. 12). The Harvard "Red Book," General Education in a 
Free Society (Coriimittee on the Objectives of a General Education 
in a Free Society, 1945), also announced that general- ducation was 
to bring all knowledge together. Hiitchins (1936) defined general 
education as an interdisciplinary undertaking centered on great 
books and ideas, and he recommended that high schools and junior 
colleges devote their curriculum to such studies. (This definition 
was promulgated fifty years later by William Bennett, then United 
States secretary of education.) 

General education has also been defined as that which 
everyone should know. The E :ecuiive Committee of the Coopera- 
tive Study in General Education (1947, p. 17) said that it should 
provide "the basic understandings and skills which everyone should 
possess." Mayhew (I960, p. 16) said it should establish "a common 
universe of discourse— a common heritage." In the proceedings of a 
1959 Florida junior college conference on general education (Flor- 
ida State Department of Education, 1959), the idea of commonality, 
those learnings that should be possessed by all persons, was 
articulated repeatedly. Boyer and Kaplan (1977) argued for a 
common core that should be taught to all students. They spoke of a 
need for "comprehensive literacy" and "an awareness of symbol 
systems" that everyone in contemporary society must have (p. 67). 

General education has also been defined by what it is not. It 
is nonspecialized, nonvocational; it is not occupational education; 
it is not learning to use the tools of a discipline or learning a 
specialized language. A report of a conference held at a community 
college in Florida in 1976 offers a wondrous example of definition 
by exclusion: "At the operational level, general education ... is not 
special; that is, it is not designed for specific groups of people or 
special activities. ... It is not an introduction to disciplines as the 
first step in specialization. It is not content for its own sake. It is not 
the development of skills or the acquisition of knowledge precisely 
for their applicability to a job, a careei, or another specialization. It 
is not a collection of courses. It is not simply a rearrangement of 
content, like an interdisciplinary program or course for the sake of 
being interdisciplinary. It is not so abstract and future-oriented that 
it can only be hoped for, wished for, or assumed to happen 
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somewhere, sometime. It is 720/ merely being able to read, to write, 
and lodoarithmetic" (Tighe, 1977, pp. 13-14). 

General education also has been contrasted witli liberal 
education. Educators have always agreed that education should be 
useful for sornething (all curricula are justified for their practical 
value). Apologists for liberal education have held that it frees people 
from such external tyrannies as caste biases, societal constraints, and 
professional experts, as well as from the internal tyrannies of 
ignorance, prejudice, superstition, guilt, and what the Thomists 
might call "the appetites." Having to do with the virtues, it has 
been rationalized as affording knowledge for its own sake. In 
general education, in contrast, knowledge is power— the power of 
coping, understanding, self-master>% and social interaction. It must 
lead to the ability to do, to act; gaining rationality alone is not 
enough. People who have had a general education are supposed to 
act intelligently. This view grounds the construct in the even'day 
affairs of a person: dealing with supervisors and co-workers, 
choosing associates, coping with family problems, and spending 
leisure time in socially desirable and personally satisfying ways. To 
be successful, a general education program not only makes explicit 
the skills and understandings to be attained but also relates ihose 
competencies to external referents, to what people are doing when 
they liave gained them. 

According to Miller (1988, p. ix), "It is especially ironic that 
general education, which was originally formulated as a reaction to 
what were perceived to be the serious shortcomings of liberal 
education, should today be confused with the latter. Indeed, the two 
terms are often used interchangeably, despite the fact that the two 
forms of education have fundamental conceptual differences." 
Liberal education is centered in the past, with knowledge histori- 
cally viewed as an end in itself and the curriculum merely a vehicle 
for the acquisition of knowledge; general education holds that 
knowledge is hypothetical and should be regarded as the means to 
the end of a better personal life and a better society. The generally 
educated student would use knowledge as needed to solve human 
problems. 

Accordingly, general education is often defined in terms of 
the competencies to be gained by those whom it touches. A group 
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studying general education in California coriimunitv colleges in the 
early 1950s (Johnson, 1952) offered a list of twelve competencies to 
be exercised by those who are generally educated: 

• Exercising, the privileges and responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. 

• Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which 
the person guides his life. 

• Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in 
readmg and listening with understanding. 

• Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessan' 
in everyday life. 

• Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems 
and for the discrimination among values. 

• Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a 
perspective of his time and place in the world. 

• Understanding his interaction with his biological and physical 
environment so thai he may adjust to and improve that envi- 
ronment. 

• Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his 
family, and his community. 

• Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 

• Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family 
life. 

• Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and in 
appreciating the creative activities of others. 

That list, or portions thereof, still appears verbatim in many 
community college catalogues because it gives the appearance of 
being competency-based even though it is sufficiently broad to 
justify any course or program. 

The Variant Definitions 

Given the plethora of definitions, the failure to maintain 
general education consistently is easily understood. General ed- 
ucation IS prey to any group with a strict view of curriculum 
Throughout this century the same forces that splintered knowledge 
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into academic disciplines have continued their antagonism to a 
general or unifying education. The academic profession had 
become departmentalized in its specializaiions, thus posing a 
contradiction for the integration of learning. The academic 
departments insisted that students pick a major— the earlier the 
belter. Courses were built as introductions to disciplines with their 
Oivn logic, terminology, goals, organizing principles, and modes of 
inquiry; adding distribution requirenients while leaving the 
internal organization of the course intact did not enhance knowl- 
edge integration, common learnings, or competencies. In short, the 
academic discipline, with its hold on the faculty and the organiza- 
tion of the college, was the first and most perx^asive deterrent to 
general education. 

The definition itself has been part of the problem. If general 
education is defined by what it is not, instead of what it is, it is open 
to any type of course or experience. Constantly denying the restric- 
tive organization of occupational and discipline-based education 
has propelled general education into the areas of unstructured 
events, counseling activities, courses without content, programs 
with broad goals impossible of attainment — the anticurriculum. 

The breadth of the positive side of the definition hurt too. 
The most specialized course in Elizabethan literature n 'ght lead 
students to "understand their cultural heritage." The most trivial 
course in personal habits and grooming might assist students to 
"maintain good mental and physical health." Guidance and 
orientarion programs could assist students to "develop a balanced 
personal and social adjustment," and so on throughout the list of 
competencies and throughout the range of activities and services 
provided by colleges. Where anything can be related to general 
education^ it falls victim to the whims of Si.idents, faculty members, 
and administrators alike. Positive or negative, none of its goals has 
been specific enough to have more than rhetorical value. Even 
when college staff members meeting in conference agree on them, 
the agreement usually dissipates when each instructor develops 
course content and methodology to be displayed in an individual 
classroom. 

General education was tainted early on. The phrase terminal 
general education was in use in the 1930s, suggesting that it was an 
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educaiion for the student who would never go on to tlie higher 
learning. In some senior institutions, separate colleges were devised 
as holding tanks for students deemed unqualified to enter the 
regular programs. Here they would get the last of their formal 
education, riondisciplinary, nonspecialized, and— according to 
many professors— of dubious merit. If general education was seen as 
a curriculum for students unable to do real college work, it was 
doomed to suffer. Perhaps it was an extension of high school 
general education, but then what was it doing in a real college? And 
how could a self-respecting faculty member have anything to do 
with it? Credit the idea of terminal general education as one of the 
factors leading to the failureof general education to hold the atten- 
lion of the academy. 

Another clue to the unstable histor>' of general education can 
be found in its emphasis on individual life adjustment. Early 
proponents of general education fostered guidance activities. B. 
Lamar Johnson, a spokesperson for general education during much 
of his half century in higher education, said in 1937, "Uniformly 
colleges committed to general educaiion stress guidance. This is 
reasonable, for if general education aims to help the individual 
adjust to life, it is essential to recognize that this adjustment is an 
individual matter— dependent upon individual abilities, interests, 
and needs. Upon these bases the colleges assist the student to 
determine his individual objectives and mould a program to attain 
them * (p. 12). But if the individual is to "mould a program'' based 
on his or her "abilities, interests, and needs," then anything may be 
seen as general education for that individual. The person may take 
the most specialized courses or no courses at all. Such a definition 
dooms the idea of integrated courses— indeed, of all common 
courses. Thus, general education in the 1930s was so fractionated 
that it included every thing from the Great Books curriculum to life- 
adjustment courses and student guidance. 

The idea that the student should be led to a "satisfactory,, 
vocational adjustment*' was also common in definitions of general 
education at midcentury. Occupational education has achieved 
great success in American colleges and universities but for different 
reasons. It was built on an alliance of educators seeking support, 
students seeking jobs, and business people seeking workers trained 
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at public expense; it has capitalized on legislators who are pleased 
to assign schools the task of mitigating unemployment; it has been 
enhanced by parents who want the schools to teach their children to 
do something productive. It has done well, and if it is a part of 
general education, then general education has done well, too. But 
when general education is defined as leading students to understand 
relationships between themselves and society, gain a sense of values 
and an appreciation for cultural diversity, and fulfill the other 
broader aims of the program^ occupational education is left out. 
Credit its inclusion with blurring tbf^image of what general educa- 
tion is or could be. 

The expansion of higher educatida to include more than 
three thousand colleges has also added tc the difficulties with 
general education. Free from the irnposition of state-level require- 
ments throughout much of their history, the colleges were able to 
develop an indigenous curriculum. When institutions could define 
their own patterns of study, it was possible for a strong president to 
leave a mark, for an institution to develop its own philosophical set. 
Some colleges were reorganized around specific curriculum plans 
when their prior offerings proved inadequate to attract a sufficient 
number of students to keep the college going. But in nearly all cases, 
it was the strong central figure who articulated the philosophy and 
used it to install a specialized curriculum and particular course re- 
quirements. Rarely did a group of local-campus faculty members and 
second-line administrators put together a viable curriculum. Rarely 
did a state legislature. or a federal agency design integrated general 
education programs. At best, the states mandated distribution 
requirements, thus ensuring some form of curriculum balance; at 
worst, through their reimbursement schedules, they encouraged the 
expansion of occupational programs and courses to fit special student 
groups, thus stultifying indigenous curriculum development. 

Last in this list of contributors to the instability of general 
education is the decline in literaq-, which forced compensatory 
education into the colleges. When faculty members are concerned 
with teaching basic reading, composition, and computational 
skills, they often think they must abandon instruction in critical 
thinking, \'alues, and cultural perspectives. The influx of what were 
euphemistically called "non traditional students" led to a failure of 
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will even among some of the proponents of general education, who 
proposed warmth, love, and counseling, instead of ciTricuIum, for 
that group. General education was shunted aside by those who 
failed to understand that it could be taught to everyone. 

Except for an excessive concern with the academic disci- 
plines, all these problems were more pronounced in community 
colleges than in universities. The lack of strong educational 
leadership, a failure to define general education consistently, the 
rise of occupational education, and adult literacy training affected 
the community colleges markedly. The colleges were so busy 
recruiting "new students" that they forgot why they wanted them; 
the idea that they were to be generally educated was lost. Student 
demands for relevant or instant education, for something pragmatic 
or useful, were interpreted as a need for occupational training. And 
the colleges' place in statewide networks of postsecondary education 
allowed them to excuse their curricular shortcomings by saying that 
true general education would not be accredited or would not 
articulate well with the senior institutions' curriculum. 

Still, general education survives. Is it relevant? Pragmatic? 
Pertinent to community needs? Legitimate in the eyes of the public? 
General education in community colleges will rise or fall in answer 
to those questions. It will depend also on the definitions accorded to 
it and to tjie terms education and curriculum. 

We define education as "tlie process oi learning," of change 
in attitude or capability. It may take pJnce in school or outside; it 
may be guided, monitored, or haphazard; but it is something that 
happens to the individual. Curriculum is "any set of courses." This 
definition exchides those aspects of schooling that, take place 
outside a structured course format. Ii should not be difficult for 
community college staff members to accept; as participants in a 
commuter institution, they have ahvays been uneasy about ascrib- 
ing vahie to student activities, ckibs, dormitories, and other ap- 
purtenances of the residential college. The definitions connect 
education and curriculum with organized sequences—hour-Iong, 
week-Iong, year-long— designed to lead individuals from one set of 
abilities or tendencies to another; in short, to instruction. 
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Whyjn Community Colleges? 

Why generaP education in community colleges? Statements 
on its behalf have been advanced not only by educators as far back 
as the earliest writers on community colleges— Lange, Koos, and 
Eells— but also by groups outside the academy. In 1947 the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Higher Education noted the importance of 
semiprofessional training but contended that it should be "acquired 
in an environment that also cuUivates general education, thus 
offering the student 'a combination of social understanding and 
technical competence' " (Park, 1977, p. 57). Ten.years later President 
Eisenhower's committee (the Committee on Education Beyond 
High School) also articulated that combination, viewing, it as the 
particular responsibility of the community colleges. Subsequently, 
ail American Council on Education task force recommended that 
any institution offering an associate degree should attest that its 
students have become familiar with general areas of knowledge and 
have gained "competency in analytical, communication, quantita- 
tive, and synthesizing skills" ("Flexibility Sought - . - ," 1973). The 
degree should state not only that the students gained their training 
in a college but also that the training included a general education 
component. 

These groups see the community colleges as the place where 
general education should be offered, not only because general 
education is necessary but also because other types of schools have 
tended to neglect it; The secondary schools once were repositories of 
general education, but that function weakened during the 1960s. 
Boyer (1980) reported on what was left of general education in the 
secondary schools in 1973 by noting the courses offered by 50 
percent or more of the nation's schools: 



English I and II 
Public Speaking I 
General Math 
U.S.-History 
Algebra I and II 



Biology I 
Chemistry I 
Spanish I 
Driver Education 
Band 



Chorus 
Art I 

Home Economics I 
Typewriting I 
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"This list— these fourteen courses— represents the closest tiling we 
have to a core curriculum— a list based not on what the students 
study but what most frequently is offered'' (p. 10). 

The community colleges have been caught with some of the 
same problems. Tliey have taken over much of the basic literacy 
training for adults as well as remedial education in all areas for high 
school graduates who failed to learn the first time around. But the 
organizing principles for these programs are little better developed, 
and the breakdown in standards of competency that occurred in 
high schools a generation ago is also endemic. Faced with students 
of a type they never anticipated and demands for a variety of 
nontraditional studies to accommodate them, many community 
college educators have allowed their focus on achievement to be 
clouded. Further, in the past twenty-five years, the move to ca- 
reer education has led to severe curriculum imbalance. Students 
graduate from the programs with no core of basic knowledge; the 
alumni of nursing programs have learned nothing in common with 
the people who have studied computer data processing. Students 
learn job entry skills, but they may not learn how to continue to 
advance within the job. Career educators have also run the risk of 
frustrating trainees who cannot find the jobs for which they were 
specifically trained. And they seem contemptuous of their students 
to the extent that they deny them the joys of learning for the sake of 
their lives off the job. The career programs are not automatically 
relevant or valuable; they can be as meretricious as the most esoteric 
discipline-based course. 

Numerous forces prevent excess in any curriculum for too 
long. Accrediting agencies, student enrollments, institutional 
funding sources, and the professional intelligence of the staff all act 
to maintain curriculum balance. The trend in community college 
curriculum was decidedly toward career and compensatory educa- 
tion in the 1970s; the 1980s saw a cessation of that trend; and 
succeeding decades may see it swing back toward preparing the 
generally educated person. Career education can be too specialized; 
without the breadth that accompanies general education, the 
colleges would be occupational schools undifferentiated from 
industrial training enterprises or proprietary schools. Compensa- 
tory education is limited in scope because it does not accommodate 
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the human needs for self-expression, social inieraciion, and 
under? .anding of the world. The slogans "salable skills" and '*back 
to basics" are not sufficient for mounting a program in higher 
education. 

Curiously, the idea of lifelong learning, the same phenome- 
non that excused the abandonment of general education, may be the 
best argument for maintaining it in community colleges, Hutchins 
(1937) took issue with the idea of lifelong learning that would train 
and retrain people for occupations, saying that anything to be 
taught to young people should be useful to them throughout their 
lives, that successive, ad hoc retraining in specific skills would not 
lead them to understand anything of importance about their own 
lives or the world around them. But it is precisely the older students 
who perceive the need for general education, even while they seek 
upgrading within their own careers. They know that employment 
depends less on skill training than on the ability to communicate 
and get along with employers and co-workers. They know that a 
satisfying life demands more than production and consumption. 
They know that they must understand the ways institutions and 
individuals interact; that, for the sake of themselves and their 
progeny, they must understand and act on social issues. They know 
that they must maintain control over their lives, that what they 
learn assists them in maintaining individual freedom and dignity 
against a society that increasingly seeks to "deliver** health care, 
information, and the presumed benefits of living. That is why they 
come to the colleges with interest in the arts, general concepts in 
science, understanding the environment, relations with their 
fellows, questions of personal life crises and developmental stages- 
all topics in a true general education curricuhim. As Miller (1988, p, 
176) concluded, "It may well be that adult or continuing education 
has already become the cutting edge of general education. Continu- 
ing education programs, by force of economics if nothing else, tend 
to be student centered, future oriented, and change oriented 
programs. The methods of adult education are especially sympa- 
thetic to the goals of general education," 

Inherently, the community colleges are neither more nor less 
able to offer a distribution of courses that would satisfy a gen- 
eral education requirement than are the universities or secondary 
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schools; it is a matter of labeling and packaging. However, their 
students are less likely to accept distribution requirements because 
the associate degree has little value in the marketplace and the 
universities will allow students to transfer without it. hitegrated 
general education courses, however, could find a home in commu- 
nity colleges if faculty members and administrators believed in their 
value. Instructors are not closely tied to the academic disciplines, 
nor do they typically engage in research and specialized writing, 
Many of the colleges have formed divisional instead of departmental 
structures, The colleges have some advantage, too, in developing 
problem-centered courses in general education through their ties to 
the local community. 

For which of the many types of students coming to commu- 
nity colleges shall general education be provided? The answer is 
that the college should provide general education for all its 
enrollees, The college must guarantee the availability of general 
education throughout a person's life, Lifelong learning is more 
tlian the opportunity for successive retraining as one's job bccoifies 
obsolete; it is access to the form of general studies that leads to an 
understanding of self and society. General education must not be 
optional, lest the gulf between social classes in America be accentu- 
ated as members of the elite group learn to control their environ- 
ment, while the lower classes are given career education and 
training in basic skills. The colleges must provide general educa- 
tion for the young students, whether or not ihey intend to transfer to 
senior institutions, and for the adults, who see the world changing 
and want to understand more about their environment. 

A key question in general education is '*How?'* The question 
must be resolved in the context of the open-access institution. 
"Open access'' means "open exit" as well. If a student may enter 
and drop at will, the ideal of the curriculum as a set of courses is 
severely limited, There can be no continuity of cmriculum when a 
student takes one course, goes away for a number of years, and 
comes back to take one more. This casual approach is unprece- 
dented in higher education and requires special planning if general 
education is to be effective. At the very least, each course must be 
considered as a self-contained unity, presented as though the 
students will never consider its concepts in another c )urse. 
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Those who would phin general educaiion must lake care that 
they not repeat the cosmic raiiorializaiions offered by early-day 
apologists for general education, who saw the students becoming 
imaginative, creative, perceptive, and sensitive to beauty; knowing 
about nature, humanity, and culture; acting with maturity, balance, 
and perspective; and so oh. The colleges are simply not that 
influential. However, general education must not be debased by 
lying the concept exclusively to reading, writing, calculating, 
operating an automobile, using appliances, consuming products, 
practicing health, preparing income tax forms, borrowing money, 
and so on. Important as these tasks are, they can be learned else- 
where. 

The rationale for general education in the community 
college is the freedom enjoyed by the informed citixen. Only when 
people are able to weigh the arguments of the experts are they truly 
free. These experts may be discussing issues of the environment, 
whether to put power plants or oil docks in or near cities. They may 
be advising on governmental questions. Or they may be telling 
people who may be born, who has a right to live, what it means to 
be healthy, and how, wiiere, and when one should die. People need 
to understand how things work— social systems and persuaders, 
artists and computers. General education is for the creation of a free 
citizenry, the Greek ideal of the citizen participating in the polity. 

Freedoms gained through a general education extend from 
the person to the society. The ability to think critically, to place 
one's own problems in broad perspective, to make informed choices 
about the conduct of one's own life is the cornerstone of freedom for 
the individual. The idea of freedom is different now than it was in 
an earlier era. To be free economically does not mean setting up 
one's own farm; it means having alternative ways of working within 
the modern corporate system. To be free politically does not mean 
going to town meetings and deciding on local issues; it means 
understanding the consequences of actions taken by bureaucrats 
and the ways of influencing or countering those actions. Being free 
morally and personally does not mean abiding by community 
mores; it means having the ability cO understand and predict the 
consequences of one's actions for self and fellows in the context of a 
higher order of morality. According to Broudy (1974, pp. 27-28), the 
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fonu of freedom gained through general education means "that the 
individual citizen could make up his oion mind in political affairs, 
carve his own economic career with a inininuun of interference, and 
could shape his oion decisions by the dictates of his own conscience, 
... It is freedom for self-mastery as much as freedom froih restraint 

by others Knowledge and insight into the principles of the 

good life are necessary conditions for genuine freedom That is 

why throughout the ages, general studies in one form or another 
have been regarded as the content of liberal education, education for 
those who would be free/' 

Thv. rross-currents that affect community colleges generally 
affect their involvemeiu with general education. It is possible to be 
optimistic about the future of general education because there is an 
irreducible minimum in curriculum and instruction below which 
the college ceases to be. The curriculum must be educative; staff 
members must act like educators; students must learn. A publicly 
supported college cannot operate indefinitely with a curriculum 
perceived as a set of haphazard events; with a corps of part-time 
instructors who have no commitment to the institution in general, 
let alone to the planning of curriculum in particular; and with 
students who drop in casually if they have nothing better to do that 
wee^ Such an institution may continue functioning, but it has lost 
its guiding ethos. A general education that leads to the ways of 
knowing and the common beliefs and language that bindjhc 
society together is offered in every culture through rituals, schools, 
apprenticeships. The community colleges are responsible for 
furthering it in the United States. 

General Education in Practice 

The community colleges have attempted to devise general 
education patterns. The integrated course has its own history, 
Medsker (1960) reported the number of these courses offered in 
seventy-eight colleges in 1956 (see Table 35). Several other descrip. 
,liohs of interdisciplinary survey courses in community colleges 
have been re{X)rted. Course outlines have been reprinted, ways of 
organizing the courses have been detailed, and problems in 
maintaining course integrity have been discussed. As an example. 
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Table 35. Fields in Which Courses Especially 

Designed for General Education Were 
Offered in Two-Year Colleges, 1956 (N = 78), 





Percentage 


Subject 


of Colleges 




86 




79 


Psvrholof*v TiiH iiprsoiial 


67 


development 




Language arts 


DV 


Huhianities 


51 


Fine arts 


24 


Mathematics 


21 


Health education 


19 


Homemaking 


14 


Preprofcssional orientation 


13 


General studies 


12 


Occupational orientation 


5 


Agriculture and conservation 


5 



Source: Mcdskcr, I960, p. 60. 



interdisciplinary humanities courses have been described by Fried- 
lander and his colleagues (1983), who found that half of the colleges 
in the United States offer such courses. Kirkwood Community 
College (1986) developed an integrated humanities program to 
replace a previously offered set of disconnected courses. Palmer 
(1983) describes several other applications. 

Interdisciplinary courses in the humanities have been 
prominent, but activity in other areas has been undertaken as well. 
Courses for general education have been centered on contemporary 
problems: race relations, drug use and alcoholism, ecology and the 
environment, social controversies, and world peace. In the 1930s 
such courses were often built or political problems— at that lime 
fascism versus democracy; in the 1950s it was communism veisus 
democracy. In the 1960s political problems gave way to issues 
surrounding the individual, and courses on "The Individual and 
Society," "Understanding Human Values,'* and "In tergroup Rela- 
tions" became more prevalent. But the ideal of education for civic 
responsibility would not die. Several colleges— Broome Community 
College (New York), for example— continued seeking ways of 
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educating students for democratic participation (Hieeinbottom 
1986). 

Many colleges that tried such courses subsequently returned 
to distribution requirements based on a variety of courses. Santa Fe 
Community College (Florida) opened in 1966 with common courses 
in science, social science, and humanities. In 1972 the integrated 
courses were dropped and distribution requirements installed. 
When Miami-Dade opened in I960, instructors were hired especially 
to develop and teach an integrated humanities course. Over the 
years, however, the course became eight weeks each of art, philoso- 
phy, music, liierature— a mosaic pattern. The social Si-knce course 
remainedjntegrated but evolved into popular psychology, human 
relations, and the quest for the self. The college did not build ah 
integrated science course^ and by 1977 students could satisfy the 
general education requirement in science by choosing two courses 
from a given list, the communications requirement by taking one 
course in English composition plus a literature elective (Lukenbill 
and McCabe, 1978). However, the pendulum swung again, and by 
1978 Miami-Dade had developed a core of five multidisciplinary 
courses--"Conimunications," "The Social Environment/' 'The 
Natural Environment," ''Humanities," and "The Individual"— 
which were still viable ten years later (S. Skidmore, personal com- 
munication, Sept. 1988). 

Some other community colleges have installed integrated 
courses successfully. Los Medanos College (California) provides one 
example. In preparing a general education plan for the college in 
the mid-1970s, .the organizers rejected many patterns of general 
education then existing. They had found that most California 
colleges were giving general education credit for virtually all 
academic transfer courses, and some were giving credit for certain 
vocational or technical courses. Any couise that had even a tenuous 
connection with science, social science, or humanities was being 
used to satisfy a general education requirement. The organizers 
rejected those patterns in favor of a core of six generic courses in 
behavioral, social, biological, and physical sciences and in language 
arts and humanistic studies. Students were expected to enroll in one 
or, preferably, two of these courses each semester. The courses 
emphasized problem areas. The geneiic course in behavioral 
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sciences was entitled "The Nature of PeopIe in Society ' and dealt 
with such topics as variant h'fe-styles, rationah'sm, and mysticism. 
The course in humanistic studies, entitled "The Creative Process," 
considered themes in current h'terature. 

As the Los Medan«)s plan evolved, a second tier of courses 
was developed, centering on an interdisciplinary "Societiil Issues" 
course required for all students seeking the associate degree. 
Subsequently, a third tier— consisting of intensified study of one 
issue underuhe instruction of a specialist in the field— was added. 
There, students selected from a variety of issues courses, such as 
"Bioethics" or "The Threat of Nuclear War/' offered in each of the 
six curricular areas covered in the first tier. In the third tier students 
applied methods of ethical analysis to self-directed term projects. 
The three tiers constituted about half of the total of the sixty units 
required for the associate degree (Collins and Drcxet 1976; Case, 
1988). 

The Los Medanos College general education plan is notable 
less for its content than for the way it was organized. First, there was 
administrative coordination of the curriculum. Second, each course 
was required for all degree-seeking students. Third, the college 
employed a full-time staff development officer to work closely with 
the faculty in preparing the common course outlines. The result 
was that about one- third of the college's total enrollments were in 
the general education basic courses, although by 1988 the percen- 
tage had dropped as the college expanded into numerous other 
curricular areas. .\ll this occurred in a college that draws its student 
population predominantly from a low-socioeconomic-status com- 
munity with a high proportion of ethnic minorities. 

Various other interdisciplinary combinations have been 
applied. Valencia Community College (Florida) developed an 
interdisciplinary studies program centering on a two-year core 
curriculum organized chronologically (Valencia Community Col- 
lege, 1984). In this program four courses— each including concepts 
from the arts, philosophy, religion, English, mathematics, social 
.sciences, and physical sciences— were developed; and distinct 
guidelines for instructional methodologies were provided. Saint 
Petersburg Junior College (Florida) also established an interdisci- 
plinary studies program incorporating a thirty-six-hour require- 
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mem in humanities, histor>% ethics, composition, speech, American 
government, and natural science into a comprehensive package 
(Wiley and Robinson, 1987). Monroe Community College's (New 
York) interdisciplinary program centered on human ecology' (Har- 
rison, 1987). 

A few other such efforts might be mentioned, but in most 
community colleges the pursuit of general education is equated 
with sets of distribution requirements. In the typical institution 
students can meet these requirements by taking courses from a list 
arranged by department or division. The programs in liberal arts, 
business administration, general science, pre-engineering, account- 
ing, architectural technology-, and so on, state various numbers of 
minimum semester hours to b*? taken outside the main field. The 
social science electives may be selected from courses in anthropol- 
og>-, economics, political science, psychology-, sociology-; the science 
electives, from courses in physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy; 
the humanities electives, from courses in music appreciation, art 
history, literature, philosophy; and the courses in communication, 
from composition, speech, journalism, or writing. That is the most 
prevalent pattern. It satisfies the accrediting agencies, comfortable 
with it because of its familiarity, and the universities because it fits 
their own curricular mode. Few within the colleges question iti 
Their rationale is based on freedom of choice for the students. But 
the result is curricular chaos, mitigated hardly at all by the numer- 
ous attempts to specify which courses shall constitute a core of 
offerings acceptable to the senior institutions in a state. California's 
efforts are illustrative. Theuniversity's Academic Senate approved a 
"transfer core^' curriculum but assuied the faculty on each campus 
that it did ''not affect prerequisites for majors, or such upper- 
division courses as are prescribed by differing campuses or 
programs" (" Transfer Core' Curriculum ... Is Approved by As- 
sembly," 1988, p. 59). This kind of qualifying statement has 
destroyed general education transfer plans repeatedly in one state 
after another. 

A Model General Education Plan 

A general education pattern for all community college 
students can be devised if the staff adhere to certain premises. 
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Curriculum is not put together in a vacuum; it is not the res|X)nsi- 
biliiy of each professional person acting independently. A general 
education curriculum needs a faculty working together, a group 
coordinated by a dean or division head or program manager. This 
leads to the first premise: Faculty role definition is essential. Gen- 
eral education cannot be considered only— or even primarily — 
classroom-centered. The faculty meiriber who wants to hide behind 
the classroom door and develop courses and instructional strategies 
independently cannot beneficially participa?e in a general educa- 
tion program. The part-time instructor with only a casual commit- 
ment is of limited value as well. The general education program 
demands a corps of professional siaff members who know how to 
differentiate their resix)nsibilities. 

The leadership for a general education program. must come 
from a staff person whose sole res|X)nsibility is to further it. The 
president can set the tone for general education but is limited in 
influence on curriculum. Deans of instruction formerly dealt with 
general education, but in most colleges they have become senior- 
grade |xrrsonn el managers. Assigning responsibility to the faculty 
in general is not sufficient; someone must be in charge. A general 
education program must have a program head; chair, dean, or 
director — the title is not important. 

Third, the general education program should be vertically 
integrated: a program head and faculty members with designated 
responsibilities. Several technological programs have adopted this 
inoilel. Wherever there is a program in nursing, for example, there 
is a director of nursing with staff members who attend lo curricu- 
lum, student recruiting and achnissions, student placement, and the 
instructional aspects of the program. General education must be 
similarly organized. 

Next, the general education program slioulci be managed at 
the campus level. Strasser (1977) suggested that each campus in his 
multicimpus district should have its own philosophy and opera- 
tional definition to guide the general eduoition requirements, and 
h(t recognized the need for various patterns of general education at 
the college. He was on target because, apart hom the managerial 
problems in trying to coordinate instructional programs on many 
campuses from a general office, the same type of program does not 
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fit all campuses within a district. Although |X)werful forces are 
leading toward more homogeneity among campuses— and, indeed, 
among all '•olleges within a state— this trend can be turned around. 
But campus instructors and administiators must understand the 
importance of taking the leadership in curriculum development if 
they would avert centralized curriculum decision making. 

A- Utopian mode! for effecting- general education is offered 
here. The faculty would be organized into four divisions: Culture, 
Communications, Institutions, and Environment. Faculty members 
in these divisions would separate themselves from their academic 
departments or the other divisions into which the rest of the faculty 
was placed. The general education program would have its own 
budget. The faculty would prepare and operate the integrated 
courses, course modules, course-exemption examinations, student 
follow-up studies, and relationships with high schools and senior 
institutions. Funding such divisions would not be a problem; they 
would generate enough FTSEs to pay for all their efforts. They 
\yould do their own staff development as well. 

Ahhough each campus or each college would develop its 
own programs, it is possible to trace an outline of how the programs 
would operate. Begin with general education in the career educa- 
tion programs. First, a delegate from each of the four divisions 
would examine those programs to determine whether interx^ention 
might be made. Course modules— portions of courses to be inserted 
into the occupational programs— would be sought. As an example, 
in a fashion design program, the faculty from Institutions might 
prepare a short unit on the role of fashions in society; the 
Communications staff might do one on advertising copy and 
another on distribution., ordering, and inventory control; the 
Culture group would do one on fashion as folk art and another on 
traditional symbolism in fashion. For the allied health prog»'ams, 
general education modules in the process of grieving around the 
world and dealing with the terminal patient might be prepared by 
the Culture faculty; the faculty from Institutions would do a unit on 
medical ethics. The program in automotive maintenance and 
transport would be offered modules on energy utilization by •he 
Environment staff; the laws governing highway construction and 
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use, by the Insiiiuiions group; the automobile in American culture, 
by the Culture faculty. 

These types of course sections, or modules, would be ar- 
ranged in consultation with the career program facuhy. They might 
start with one lecture only, tying the occupation to the broader 
theme, and eventually work into entire courses, depending on the 
success of the module and the apparent desirability of continuing it. 
They can attend to the meaning of work, to concepts surrounding 
the occupation at Fiand, to the vahies undergirding particular 
vocations. They can suggest options for the portion of the students' 
lives that is not involved with work. And they can expand students' 
capabilities within the occupation itself by examining the deriva- 
tion of that function and how it is maintained in other cultu/es. 
Some instructors in the heahh fields have welcomed a unit of a 
course taught by an anthropologist that considers the puberty;rites 
in various cultures around the world or a unit on the ethics of 
euthanasia presented by a philosophy teacher. Course modules on 
the Greek and Latin roots of medical terminology taught by 
instructors of classical languages have been successfully introduced. 
Some occupational programs have accepted entire courses in 
medical ethics or the rise of technology, courses that encompass the 
dynamics of the occupation and the themes and problems associated 
with it. Such courses could be pursued vigorously, and the aireer 
programs should pay the costs for such courses and course modules. 

The four general education divisions would build their own 
courses for the students enrolled in the collegiate and compensatory 
programs. Each would do one course only, to be required for every 
student intending to obtain a certificate or a degree. The courses 
would be organized around themes, not around academic disci- 
plines. The intent of each would be to point up how contemporary 
and past, locil and distant peoples have dealt with the problems 
common to all: communications, energy use, social institutions, the 
search for truth, beauty, and order. The courses would be prepared 
by the general education staff, specialists in that curriculum form. 
Their goal: a free people in a free society, thinking critically, 
appreciating their cultural tradition, understanding their environ- 
ment and their place within it. 
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The general education facuUy on each campus would build 
its owti four lequired courses, and, depending on local conditions, 
there would be great variation among them. The Communications 
staff might do-a course called "How We Communicate," dealing 
with propaganda, advertising, interpersonal communications, and 
literary criticism— not criticism of Joyce, Steinbeck, and Salinger 
but of such contemporary literary forms as the administrative 
memo, the protest statement, the news release. Students would learn 
to read the language behind the words. 

The Institutions staff might build a course around 'Teople 
and Their Institutions." This would not be a "Sur\ey of Social 
Science" or a "History of Western Civilization" course; it would 
emphasize how people have had to grapple with social institutions 
throughout the history of civilized society. How did the English 
kings impinge on the lives of their people? How were the pharaohs 
able to organize the populace into tremendous labor gangs? What is 
the grip that modern China l;as on the minds of its people? How 
must we deal with our own bureaus and commissions? Here, too, 
knowledge of the terminology in academic disciplines, the jargon of 
the specialists, would not be the proper goal. 

The Culture staff might do a course on "People and Cul- 
ture." The theme would be how people have attempted to come to 
grips with the ultimate questions of all humanity: Who are we? 
Where did we come from? What mark can we leave? The content 
would be the types of self-expression through art, music, literature, 
and dance. Comparative religion would be pari of this course only if 
it were based on the question "Why religion at all?" The way 
novelists have tried to speak to the human condition would be 
explored. 

The course on "The Environment" could incorporate 
elements of astronomy, biology, physics— all the earth, life, and 
physical sciences. It would be concerned with the effects of 
technology, patterns of energy consumption, shifting concepts in 
earth and space sciences, how agricultural engineering can be used 
to solve the problem of famine, what can be known through 
empirical science and what can be known only through intuition, 
introspection, or revelation. 

The pattern of each faculty group having responsibility for 
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one large theme-centered course would allow general education to 
have its own organizing principles. The course would not offer a 
fe\y weeks of instruction in^cach academic discipline, lest it fracture 
along disciplinary lines. If provision were made for a student to 
exempt or test out of the course, the general education program staff 
would develop and administer its own examination or other 
measure of knowledge sufficiency. 

Nothing in this type of reorganization would do away with 
the specialized courses; the college would still teach ''Spanish for 
Correctional Officers," "General Chemistry," **Introduction to 
Music," and the hundreds of other discipline-based courses that 
make up a full curriculum. However, the four theme-centered 
courses might supplant most of the general or introductory courses 
now offered. 

The general education staff would build modules and 
specifically designed courses for the occupational students, theme- 
centered courses for the transfer students, and yet another type of 
course for the large and growing number of continuing education 
students. These students, attending the institution part-time, pick- 
ing up courses that strike their fancy because of current interest or 
because of the social interaction that the college offers, deserve 
something different. Naturally, they would be invited to enroll in 
the major theme-centered courses; however, they need special 
problems courses, an extension of the problems touched on in the 
broader themes courses. 

A model for this group is afforded through current practice 
in community college adult divisions and university extension 
divisions, in which around one-fourth of the courses are for general 
enlightenment. Here is where the specialized course of local interest 
comes into play. If sufficient interest in the history of a local labor 
dispute or the latest theories about astronomical black holes can be 
found, the general education faculty would take part, either by 
offering such a course or by enlisting the ad hoc assistance of other 
staff members. The important point is that these courses be offered 
and their availability advertised. It would be incumbent on the 
general educition faculty to tap community interest in, set up, and 
promote these courses. The common characteristic of the courses is 
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that they must be educative; they must not be presentations of 
unknown effect. 

The instructional forms used in these courses can be as varied 
as necessary. Members of a general education faculty of the type 
described may find that they need to write their own extensive 
byllabi and text materials. They would probably find it expedient to 
divide responsibilities, some of them lecturing, others building 
reproducible media, others writing and administering examina- 
tions. But they must stay together as a group organized to provide 
integrated general education. They will find little difficulty in 
attaining accreditation of such courses and approval by transferring 
institutions. The community colleges are in a better position than 
ever in their history to articulate and defend their general education 
offerings; the senior institutions cannot be excessively stringent 
in their interpretation of vhat shall be qualified for credit at a 
time when nearly half of the college freshmen begin in two-year 
institutions. 

To conclude, this form of general education can and should 
be constructed. The greatest impediment to it is within the in- 
stitution itself. A sufficient number of college leaders— trustees, 
administrators, and the instructors themselves— must see the ur- 
gency of this pattern of curriculum development. The conflict is 
between pluralism as a goal— every person studying when, how, 
and where he or she wants— and the use of curriculum as an aid to 
social integration. If individualism is raised to such heights that the 
common themes underlying the free person in the free society 
cannot be perceived, it will be impossible to devise a core cur- 
riculum. 

Issues 

Building a general education program in the community 
colleges will be no easier in the future than it was in the past. The 
same centrifugal forces o|X?rate to fractionate the curriculum. 

How can people trained in a discipline become broad 
enough lo develop interdisciplinary courses? What are the implica- 
tions for staff development? How are general education leaders 
trained? 
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How Gin llie notion of individualism, of every student's nght 
to define his or her own curricuhim, be reconciled with requiring 
certain courses? 

Will career education faculty and advisory groups feel that 
general education requirements have usurped their prerogatives? If 
so, how can they be convinced that general education benefits theii 
clients? 

Can general education courses be credible for university 
transfer if they enroll all students entering community colleges? 
Would the universities leject transfers from courses that enrolled the 
poorly prepared students? 

Can ihe staff in all higher education accept the definition of 
general education as providing basic understandings for people to 
act as citizens, rather than as practitioners in narrowly based profes- 
sions or academic disciplines? 

In some states the community colleges have been relegated to 
a role as career and compensatory education centers. Will this lole 
preclude their offering an appropriate form of general education? 

The threat to the academic content of community college 
education did not come from career education— the technical 
programs often made rigorous demands on their students. It came 
from the colleges that offered a few presentations on television, a 
sizable number of community service programs, and credit couises 
in hundreds ov locations with noncredit options— all with no 
attempt to ensure that the presentations were educative. The threat 
came also from the colleges* proudly stated policies that encouraged 
all to drop in when they want, take what they want, and drop out 
when they want— the ultimate in curriculum disintegration. A 
curriculum centered on general education could restore institu- 
tional integrity while promoting the form of social cohesion that 
derives from shared beliefs and people making informed decisions. 
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The Social Role: 

A Response 
to the Critics 



Few serious scholars have been concerned with the community 
colleges, even though they enroll move than one-third of all 
students in higher education. The scholarly community has tended 
to allow institutional spokespersons free rQin. Marshall McLuhan is 
said to have observed, "If you want to learn about water, don't ask 
the fish." Yet people wl^o have wanted to understand the commu- 
nity colleges of America have had little choice; few other than those 
within them spoke up. 

When the community college is examined by outsiders, the 
commentary usually takes the form of criticizing the institution in 
its social role or the institution as a school. In the first of these 
criticisms, the college is often seen in a negative light. It is an agent 
of capitalism, training workers to fit business and industry; it is a 
tool of the uppei classes, designed to keep the poor in their place by 
denying them access to the baccalaureate and, concomitantly, to 
higher-status positions in society. When it is criticized as a school, 
questions are raised about its success in teaching: dc these colleges 
really teach the basic skills that the lower schools failed to impart? 
Can they provide a foundation for the highei -learning? Here, too, 
the answers are usually negative; since the community colleges pass 
few, of their students through to the senior institutions, they are said 
to have failed the test. 
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Criticizing the Role 

Several distressingly similai papers have taken community 
colleges to task for their failure to assist in leveling the social-class 
structure of America. Karabel (1972) asserted that the community 
college is an element both in educational inflation and in the 
American system of class-based tracking. The massive community 
college expansion of the 1950s and 1960s, he said, was due to an 
increase in the proportion of technical and professional workers in 
the labor force. This increase caused people who wanted any job 
other t hail the lowest-paying to seek postsecondary training, thus 
contributing to a heightened pressure for admission to higher 
education in general. Hence educational inflation: an increased 
percentage of people attending school and staying longer. But the 
system of social stratification has not changed: ''Apparently, the 
extension of educational opportunity, however much it may have^ 
contributed to other spheres such as economic productivity and the 
general cultural level of the society, has resulted in little or no 
change in the oveiall extent of social mobility and economic 
equality" (pp. 525-526). Students yes, equality no. 

Karabel cited data showing that community college students 
were less likely to be from the higher socioeconomic classes than 
were students at four-year colleges or universities. They were more 
likely to be from families whose breadwinner was a skilled or 
semiskilled worker, had not completed grammar school or had not 
completed high school, and was not a college graduate. (Not 
incidentally, these facts had been noted by Koos, the first analyst of 
junior colleges, fifty years earlier.) Karabel added that most commu- 
nity college students aspired to higher degrees but rarely attained 
them and that students of lowei social-class origins were more likely 
ih.Mi others to drop out. 

Karabel accepted the notion that lower-class students were 
tracked into occupational programs as a way of deflecting their 
aspirations for higher degrees and highei-status employment, 
noting that the local business people supported this tracking 
because of their desire for docile workers. Other supporters of 
community college occupational programs included the federal 
government through its vocational education funds; the American 
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Associaiion of Junior Colleges, which, '^almost s' lce its founding 
in 1920, has exerted its influence to encourage the growth of 
vocational education;' (p. 546); and the university, which, "para- 
doxically, . . . i\v(\s itself in a peculiar alliance with industry, 
foundations, government, and established highei eduaition associa- 
tions to vocatiorialize the community college'' ( p. 547). 

Sonic years later Karabel (1986) aigued that the research 
conducted since he put forth his thesis had confirmed his perspec- 
tive: "With a far greater body of empirical evidence now available, 
the fundamental argument may be stated again with even greater 
confidence: Far from embodying the democratization of higher 
eduGUion and a redistribution of opportunity in the wider society, 
the expansion of the community college instead heralded the arrival 
in higher education of a form of class-linked tracking that served to 
reproduce existing social relations. . . . The overall impact of the 
conimuiiiiy college has been to accentuate rather than i educe 
prevailingtpat terns of social and class inequality" (p, 18). 

Zwe«-luig (1976) echoed the thesis that the community college 
plays an essential role in maintaining the pyramid of American 
social and economic structure: "It has become ju?t one more barrier 
put between the poor and the disenfranchised and a decent and 
re.spectable stake in the social system which they seek'' (p, xvii). The 
chief function of the community college is to "assist in channeling 
young people to essentially the same relative positions in the social 
structure that their parents already occupy" (p. 33). The institution 
cotitrols mobility between classes, keeping higher-ciass people from 
dropping dowti and people iti the lower classes from moving up, 
Zwerling insisted that the community college is remarkably effective 
at controlling mobility because its students come primarily from the 
lowest socioeconomic classes of college attenders, its dropout rate is 
the highest of any college population, and dropouts and graduates 
alike enter lower-level occupations than the equivalent students 
who attend higher-status colleges. This dropout rate is ''related to a 
rather deliberate process of channeling students to positions in the 
soci U order that are deemed appropriate for them" (p, 35). 

Zwerling was consistent. He contended that the expansion of 
occupational education in the comnuinity college was "an inge- 
nious way of providing large numbeis of students with access to 
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schooling without disturbing the shape of the social structure" (p. 
6l)..He showed that in states where the community colleges were at 
ill obitoiTi tier of the postsecondary education hierarchy, they 
received less money per student than the senior institutions. Hence, 
the lowest-income-level students had the least spent on them. 

Ten years later ZAverling (1986) extended his argument about 
the limitations of class mobility, asserting that continuing educa- 
tion also acts as ''a regressive force in oui society" (p, 55). He found 
adult education classes populated by the wealthier people, who use 
them to enhance their employment credentials and to solve 
individual life crises. In the interests of equity, the colleges should 
be more accessible to low-income students. Lifelong learning 
should ''contribute to social change and to a society where merit, 
not privilege, is rewarded*' (p. 59). 

Pincus, another writei in the same genre, also discussed the 
community colleges in terms of class conflict, with a particular 
emphasis on their role as occupational education centers. He traced 
the development of the occupational function, showing how it fit 
everyone's needs exactly: '^Corporations get the kind of workeis they 
need; four-year colleges do not waste resources on students who will 
drop out; students get det it jobs; and the politica dangers of an 
excess of college graduates are avoided" (Pincus, 198*), p. 333), And 
he alleged that "business and government leadeis— those at the top 
of the heap— regard postsecondaiy vocational education as a means 
of solving the political and economic problems created by the rising 
expectations of the ^vorking class" (p, 356). 

Pincus deploral the unemployment rates foi college gradu- 
ates, saying that "between one fourth and one half of those 
graduates who found jobs were 'underemployed'; that is, they held 
jobs that did not requiie a college degree'* (p, 332). And he cited 
Clark's (1960) cooling-out thesis: "These two-year colleges screen 
out students who did not ha\eMhe skills to complete a bachelor's 
degree and, instead, channel thenv»v?ward an appropriate vocational 
program" (p. 333). He showed that non white and low-SES students 
were more likely to attend community colleges than senior institu- 
tions and were more likely to be enrolled in the occupational 
programs than in the transfer programs. In justice to Pincus, he did 
conclude that "capitalism in the United States cannot always 
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deliver what it promises. There are a h-mited luiinber of decent, 
well-paid jobs, and most working-class and nonwhite young people 
aie not destined to get them. Vocational education does not and 
cannot change this" (pp. 355-356). His argument, then, was less 
with the schools than with the system itself. 

However, Pinciis (1986, p. '19) also concluded that "there is 
no good evidence that vocational education in community colleges 
delivers on the promises of secure employment, decent pay and 
ample career opportunities." One of his major contentions was that 
students who enter community college occupational programs are 
not told the full story about the chances of their obtaining employ- 
ment in the field for which they are being piepared. If they were 
they would probably enter the tiansfei programs, because the 
rewards for obtaining the baccalauieate are all out of proportion in 
comparison to those that a student in a career program miLrht 
expect. 

Other commentators have also contended that the career 
progiains.divert students from lower-class backgrounds away froiii 
barcalaureate studies. Levine (1986) postulated a cabal, based in the 
colleges themselves: "Faced with a potential student body increas- 
ingly large and diverse in socioeconomic backgrounds and interests, 
. . . educators encouraged the formation of a. new type of postsec- 
ondary education devoted to semi-professimal vocational training" 
(p. 183). It was easy for him to conclude, then, that "the interests 
and' needs of the many who attended the junior college to prepare 
for the university were frustrated by educators' elitist intentions" (p 
184). Richardson ahd Bender (1987), in their treatise on minority 
access and achievement, pointed out that, despite increased college 
attendance rates, "there has been little change in economic and 
social class mobility for minorities because, their curriculum choices 
have been so concentrated in the career and vocational areas" (p. 1) 
They argued further that "concentrating occupational offerings on 
campuses serving the highest proportion ol minorities while 
concurrently permitting transfer programs to decline in availability 
and quality" leads minority students to "become vocational/tech- 
nical majors because no viable alternatives are provided to them" 
(pp. 4-1-45). 

Data to support the arguments regarding rlass-based track- 
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ing are easy to find. After examining patterns of college going in 
Illinois, Tinio (1973) concluded that low-SES students who go to 
community colleges are more likely to drop out than their counter- 
parts who attend senior institutions. Katz (1967) studied a Califor- 
nia community college and determined that it did not equalize 
opportunity because it did not provide equal educational outcomes. 
His conclusion was that the college helped maintain the social-c'ass 
structure because the lower-class students tended to drop out earlier; 
the dropout was occasioned because of the economic sacrifice of 
attending school and because of the middle-class character of the 
school itself. Using national data, Astin (1977) showed that— even 
when students were equated for entering ability, parental income, 
and aspirations— those entering community colleges were more 
likely to drop out. He concluded, *Tor the eighteen-year-old 
pursuing a bachelor's degree, the typical community college offers 
. . decreased chances of completing the degree" (p. 255). (However, 
he subsequently qualified his comment, acknowledging that the 
regression analysis statistics that he used accounted for only around 
25 percent of the variance in degree attainment^ with the remainder 
probably due to some unquantified combination of institutional 
environment and student characteristics.) 

These jeremiads are more politically inspired than empiri- 
cally founded. At bottom, those who pronounce them are less 
antagonistic to the community college than they are to what they 
perceive as a pernicious American social-class system, which they 
wish were more equitable. The arguments are decades old, different 
now only in that they name the community college as the villain. 
Schools at all levels have long been criticized for failing to overturn 
the social-class system. In 1944 Warner and his colleagues asserted 
that Americans were not sufficiently conscious of the class structure 
and the place of the schools in it. They felt that lack of understand- 
ing of the class system would lead eventually to a loss of social 
solidarity. Their concern was for equality of opportunity, for 
curricular differentiation, and for teaching people to accept the idea 
of social status. 

More recently the belief in the inevitability of the class 
structure has become less pronounced, confounded now with social 
justice, equality of opportunity, cultural deprivation, and a deter- 
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minaiioii to correct the abuses historically heaped onto certain 
|>eoples. The fact that blacks, Hispanics, and other identifiable 
eihiiic groups tend to be overrepresented in the lower 'socioeco- 
nomic classes has contributed to this confusion. Americans histori- 
cally have had as a common belief a distinct distrust of anyone who 
preaches class consciousness- That distrust now is manifested as an 
abhorrence of anyone who suggests the idea of class, because the 
suggestion is tantamount to racism. Therefore, those who say that 
the number of people with qualifications for top jobs is quite small, 
that by definition not enough high-status jobs are available for 
everyone, and that people are not born equal but instead have 
diverse potentialities are termed racists endeavoring to maintain 
their privileged positions by keeping the lower classes in their place. 
By extension, an institution that predominantly serves the lower 
classes becomes a racist institution, a tool of the capitalists. 



Criticizing the School 

A second set of criticisms pertains to the community colleges 
as schools. Can they really teach the basic skills that the lower 
schools failed to impart? Do they provide a foundation for the 
higher learning? Do their students learn the proper skills and 
attitudes that will enable them to succeed on jobs or in senior 
institutions? Stripping away the rhetoric and social implications 
reduces these questions to the following: How many occupational 
education students obtain jobs in the field for which they were 
trained? How many students transfer to the senior colleges? How 
well have they been prepared for upper-division studies? 

Although reliable nationwide data are not available on the 
degrees of success achieved by students in career programs, some 
statewide studies have been reported, as noted in Chapter Eight. 
These studies indicate that most students in most progiams obtain 
employment in the field for which they have been prepared; the 
better the program is organized and integrated^, with the local 
businesses and employers, the more successful its graduates. 
Placement rates range from 90 percent or more in the health fields 
down to 50 percent or less in real estate and office work. 
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Data on the luiinbers of students who transfer from commu- 
nity colleges to four-year colleges and universities are scattered 
because the ways of counting transfers vary greatly from system to 
system and from state to state. Patterns of student flow have never 
been linear; they swirl, with students dropping in and out of both 
comnumiiy colleges and universities, taking courses in both iy[>es of 
institutions concurrently, transferring from one to another fre- 
quently. Among the students injunior standing at a university may 
be included some who took their lower-division work in a commu- 
nity college and in the university concurrently, some who started as 
freshmen in the' university but who dropped out to attend a 
community college and subsequently returned, some who took 
summer courses at community colleges, some who attended a 
community college and failed to enroll in the university until 
several years later, and some who transferred from the community 
college to the luiiversity in midyear. In some reports 7io)ie of these 
students would be considered commiinity college transfers; in others 
all of them would. 

One certainty about transfer is that it is notably greater 
wherever a university and the community colleges in its region 
work closely together. In such cases the university's upper division 
rnay have more transfers than native freshrnen. Arizona State Uni- 
versity and the University of iMassachusetts at Boston ser\'e as ex- 
amples of this pattern. The critics say that the community college is 
doing a poor job as a feeder institution to the universities, that ii 
serves as grades 13 and 14 for only a small percentage of its 
matriculants and "cools out'' the others. A more accurate interpreta- 
tion is that community college enrollments in adult education and 
occupational certificate programs have grown so that they have 
driven the percentage of transfers down to a minuscule level. 
Although a majority of the graduates of the California State Univer- 
sity System have had some community college studies in their 
backgfoiir.d, fewer than 50,000 of the one million students enrolled 
for credit in California community colleges transfer in any one year. 

What happens to the students after they get to the universi- 
ties? For decades studies found that their grades were lower than 
those earned by upper-division students who had entered the 
university as freshmen; that they were less likely to graduate; and 
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that those who did obtain baccalaureate degrees took longer to get 
them. Menke (1980) reviewed around one hundred studies and 
found that most of them corroborated the drop in grades suffered by 
transfers. However, as noted in Chapter Two, more recent data 
suggest that, although the-transfers still take longer to obtain the 
baccalaureate, the grade differential is negligible. 

Responding to the Critics 

The community colleges are not selective, residential colle- 
giate institutions. The data about their matriculants may be' inter- 
preted in various ways; but it is certain that, in the aggregate, 
students prepared in community college career programs earn less 
over a lifetime than those who receive baccalaureate or graduate 
degrees. It is also certain that, iri the aggregate, students who begin 
collegiate studies in community colleges are more likely to drop out 
or, if they do go on to the baccalaureate, to take longer in obtaining 
it. 

What else can we say to the critics? They are on firm ground 
when they present data showing that relatively small percentages of 
community college matriculants transfer; that the community 
colleges enroll sizable percentages of minority students and students 
from low-SES background; and that, of those students who do 
transfer, the smallest percentage is among students from the 
minorities and lower-income groups. But their conclusions are not 
always warranted. Several of the commentators suggest elevating 
the class consciousness of community cdJlege students so that they 
become aware of the social trap into which they have been led. 
Zwerling (1976) recommends that students should be shown how 
they are being channeled within the social-class structure; they 
should know that the school is an instrument of power, so that they 
can act to resist it. Pincus (1980, p. 356) similarly seeks to elevate 
class consciousness: "If coinmunity college educators want to help 
working-class and minority students, they should provide them 
with a historical and political context from which to understand the 
dismal choices they face. Vocational education students might then 
begin to raise some fundamental questions about the legitimacy of 
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eduauional, political, and economic instiiiiiions in the United 
States/* 

Other critics reach different conchisions. Some want to make 
the community colleges equal to the universities somehow, so that 
the low-SES students who attend them will have an equal chance at 
obtaining baccahuireate degrees and highei-status positions. 
ZwcrHng (1976) suggests converting all two-year colleges into four- 
year instirutions. Astin (1977) suggests equating funding so that the 
community colleges and universities get the same number of dollars 
per student. He goes further and suggests that **states or municipali- 
ties that wish to expand opportunities for such students should 
consider ahernatives to building additional community colleges or 
expanding existing ones. Although community colleges are gener- 
ally less ex{)ensive to construct and operate than four-year colleges, 
their 'economy* may be somewhat illusory, particularly when 
measured in terms of the cost of producing each baccalaureate 
recipient" (p. 55). Kambel (1972) at least acknowledges that increas- 
ing the proportion of funds going to community colleges or 
transforming those institutions into baccalaureate degree-granting 
structures would not seriously affect the larger pattern of class-biised 
tracking. He admits that the colleges are caught in a dilemma: 
If they increase their occupational offerings, they increase the 
likelihood that they will track the lower-class students into lower- 
class occupations, and if they try to maintain comprehensiveness, 
they increase the likelihood that their students will drop out 
without attaining any degree or certificate. 

And so the critics skirt the notion of the community college 
as an ageiky enhancing equal opportunity . Faced with the unrecon- 
(ilaMe problem of social equalization, they present draconian 
soi nions. Suppose all two-year colleges were converted into four- 
year institutions. Would all colleges and their students then 
miraculously become equal? Inhere is a pecking order among 
institutions that even now are ostensibly the same. Harvard and 
Northeastern University, the University of California and Pepper- 
dine University, the University of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
University all offer the doctorate. But in the eyes of the public, they 
are not equivalent. Authorizing the community colleges to offer the 
bachelor's degree would not change public perceptions of their 
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relative merit; it would merely establish a bottom stratum of former 
two-year colleges among the senior institutions. 

Suppose funding were equalized. Would the colleges then 
contribute less to the maintenance of a class structure? Perhaps two- 
year colleges would teach better if sizable funds were diverted from 
the universities and run to them. Perhaps they would not. But one 
thing is certain: The major research universities would be crippled. 
That eventuality might well satisfy those critics who are obsessed 
with the idea of social class. They would argue that the power of the 
schools to maintain the social-class structure could be reduced quite 
as effectively by chopping down the top-rank institutions as by 
uplifting those sending the lower groups. 

One response to the critics might be that the community 
colleges are no mjre able to overturn the class structure of the 
nation than the lower schools have been, that all schools are 
relativHy low-influence environments when compared with other 
social institutions. But the critics' fundamental flaw is that they 
have attempted to shift the meaning of educatioyial equality from 
individual to group mobility. If equal opportunity means allowing 
people from any social, ethnic, or religious gro'ip to have the same 
chance to enter higher education as people from any other group, 
the goal is both worthy and attainable. And few would question the 
community colleges* contribution to the breaking down of Social, 
ethnic, financial, and geographical barriers to college attendance. 
But when that concept is converted to grow/? mobility, its meaning 
changes, and it is put beyond the reach of the schools. Ben-David 
(1977, pp. 158-159) put it well: "Higher education can make a real 
contribution to social justice only by effectively educating properly 
prepared, able, and motivated individuals from all classes and 
groups. . . , Higher education appears to have been primarily a 
channel of individual mobility. ... It can provide equal opportuni- 
ties to all, and it may be aiile to help the disadvantaged to overcome 
inherited educational disabilities. But it cannot ensure the equal 
distribution of educational success among classes or other politi- 
cally active groups." In sum, neither the community colleges nor 
any other form of school can break down class distinctions. They 
cannot move entire ethnic groups from one social stratum to an- 
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other. Thev cannot ensure the equal distribution of eckicational 
resuhs. 

Suppose the figures on the percentage of students who 
transfer to universities are incorrect. Certainly, tlie data are not 
reliable. Suppose the number of students who transfer short of 
completing a community college program, or who take only a few 
courses in the comnriunity college prior to or concurrent with their 
university matriculation, were added in. What if the transfer rate, 
up in recent years because of tightened matriculation procedures, 
were doubled? Would it matter to the critics? The colleges still 
would not be doing their part in the critics' fanciful dream of class 
leveling. Warner and his associates (1944, p. 145) said: "The 
decision to be made by those who disapprove of our present in- 
equality and who wish to change it is not between a system of 
inequality and equality; the choice is among various systems of 
rank. Efforts to achieve democratic living by abolishing the social 
. system are Utopian and not realistic." 

Ordinarily, it serves neither education nor society well when 
the schools are accused of misleading their clients by making 
promises on which they cannot collect. Such charges can have the 
effect of generating public disaffection^ on the one hand, and, on the 
other, intemperate reactions by educators. Many commentators, 
past and present, have been guilty of exaggerated claims that the 
community college would democratize American society if only all 
geographical, racial, academ c, financial, motivational, and institu- 
tional barriers to attendance were removed (witness the title of 
Medsker and Tillery's 1971 book on the community colleges. 
Breaking the Access Barriers). But criticizing the rhetoric is one 
thing; criticizing the institution itself is quite another. Although 
there has been no public outcry against the community colleges, 
should one arise, it will be difficult to tell whether the reaction is 
directed against the institution itself or toward the image that its 
advocates have fosteied and the claims they have made. 

The critics' conclusions that the community college is the 
n)anifesiation of an insidious conspiracy against the poor are not 
warranted. Any student's progress to a baccalaureate is hindered by 
various processes in the community colleges and the four-year 
colleges: in the community colleges, by the low academic selectivity 
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and paucity of dormitories and on-campus work opportunities; in 
the four-year colleges, by the failure to accept credits uniformly, the 
scarcity of financial aid for transfers, and the unfamiliar environ- 
ment. Student commitment and persistence interact with those 
processes in some way that no one has satisfactorily revealed. 
Dougherty (1988) conchided that it seems more a political question, 
with the defenders of ethnic minorities arguing that institutional- 
factors are more important and the defenders of the institutions 
contending that the students' ability and motivations are para- 
mount. 

Using the data from the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Graduating Class cf 1972 and subsequent surveys 
sponsored by the U.S. Education Department, some researchers 
(Velez, 1985; Pascarella, Smart, and Ethington, 1986; Anderson, 
1981) have found that where a student begins college has an impor- 
tant effect on baccilaureate attainment and that students who reside 
or have jobs on campus are much more likely to persist. However, 
although the conclusions are logical, the statistics are questionable. 
Putting variables in a regression equation assumes equivalency at 
the outset. The NLS data assume that all people in the sample had 
an equivalent chance to enter the university as freshmen, that the 
universities had classroom space and residence halls available to 
accommodate everyone — clearly not so. 

Students who start at a community college instead of a 
university are less likely to obtain bachelor's degrees. Much of the 
:,djfff*renv.delates not only to the differing environments but also to 
the logistics of moving from one institution to another. The 
phenomenon may be similar to that. experienced by people who 
I)ave lo change planes en route to a destination, as compared with^ 
those who have nonstop accommodations. Those who must change 
may miss their connection because of flight delays or cancellations, 
or they might get diverted because they have met friends in the 
connecting airport. But no one accuses the airlines of attempting to 
subvert their clients' intentions. How will the analysts interpret the 
data regarding the 1988 University of California freshman class? 
Around 10,000 qucMfied applicants could not be accommodated. 
Many of them had to begin their higher education careers in one of 
the state's community colleges. Undoubtedly, for them, baccalau- 
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reate attainment will be slightly less likely. Was the selection 
process the result of an elitists' plot, or was it instituted because of 
lack of space for a sudden surge of applicants? 

The Inevitability of the Allocative.Function 

Granted that the community colleges are part of an educa- 
tional system within a larger social system in which numerous 
institutions sort, certify, ticket, and route people to various stations, 
what are the options? We could say that society should not be 
structured along class lines, that it should not support institutions 
that tend to allocate people to status positions. Those who hold to 
that view would do well to seek to change the social structure by 
modifying some considerably more powerful influences— the tax 
structure, for example. But as long as there are hierarchies of social 
class (and all societies have them), some bOciaF institutions wilj 
operate as al locative agencies. 

Clark analyzed the al locative function in community colleges 
and in I960 applied the term cooling out to describe it. He showed 
that the process began with preentrance testing, shunting the lower- 
l ability students to remedial classes and eventually nudging them 
out of the transfer track into a terminal curriculum. The crucial 
components of the process were that alternatives to the person's 
original aspirations were provided; the aspiration was reduced in a 
consoling way, encouraging gradual disengagement; and the 
students were not sent away as failures but were shown the relative 
values of career and academic choices short of the baccalaureate 
degree. 

Twenty years later Clark (1980) reexamined his thesis, asking 
whether the cobling-out function might be replaced by some other 
process and whether the roles of community colleges could be 
altered so that the process would be unnecessary. He named six 
options: preselection of students, to take place in the secondary 
schools or at the door of the community college; transfer-track 
selection, which would bar the students from enrolling in courses 
offering transfer credit; open failure, whereby students who did not 
pass the courses would be required to leave the institution; guaran- 
teed graduation, which would have the effect of passing everyone 
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through and de}X)siting the problem at the doorstep of the next 
institution in line; reduction of the distinction between transfer and 
terminal programs, which could be done if the community colleges 
had no concern about the percentages of their students who succeed 
in universities; and making the structural changes that would 
eliminate the two-yeai colleges' transfer function, convert all two- 
year institutions into four-year ones, or do away with community 
colleges entirely. 

Clark rejected all those alternatives, saying that preselection 
**runs against the grain of American populist interpretations of 
educational justice which equate equity with open doors" (p. 19); 
limiting the number of people who can lake courses for transfer 
credit would shatter the transfer program at a time when students 
are in short supply; open failure is too public and is becoming less a 
feature in four-year colleges as well as in community colleges 
because it seems inhumane; the dangers ofiguaranteed graduation 
have already been realized in the secondary schools (**Everyone is 
equally entitled to credentials that have lost their value," p. 21); 
reducing the distinction between transfer and terminal courses *1ias 
limits beyond which lies a loss of legitimacy of the community 
college qua college . . . (auto repairing is not on a par with history 
or calculus as a college course)" (p. 22); and doing away with the 
community colleges is unlikely because of the reluctance of senior 
college faculties to esteem two-year programs and because of the 
continued and growing need for short-cycle courses or courses such 
as those offered in university extension divisions. 

Clark concluded: *'The problem that causes colleges to 
respond with the cooling-out effort is not going to go away by 
moving it inside of other types of colleges. Somebody has to make 
that effort, or pursue its alternatives" (pp. 23-24). He pointed to 
examples in other countries, where the longer the higher education 
system held out against short-cycle institutions and programs, the 
grearer the problem when educators tried to open the system to wide 
varieties of students coining for fiumerous purposes. The trend 
there is toward greater differentiation of types of institutions and 
degrees, but **the dilemma is still there: Either you keep some 
aspirants out by selection oi you admit everyone and then take your 
choice between seeing them all through, or flunking out some, or 
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cooling out some" (p. 28). As he put it, "Any system of higher 
education that has to reconcile such conflicting values as equity, 
competence, and individual choice— and the advanced democracies 
are so committed— has to effect compromise procedures that allow 
for some of each. The cooling-out process is one of the possible 
compromises, perhaps even a necessary one" (p. 30). In sum, even if 
the college only matches people with jobs, providing connections, 
credentials, and short-term, ad hoc learning experieiices— even if it 
is not the gateway to the higher learning for everyone that some 
commentators wish it were — these functions must be performed by 
some social agency. 

What the Colleges Really Provide 

The real benefit of the community college cannot be mea- 
sured by the extent to which it contributes to the overthrow of the 
social-class system in-America. Nor can it be measured by the extent 
to which the college changes the mores of its community. It is a 
system for individuals, and it does what the best educational forms 
have always done: It helps individuals learn what they need to know 
to be effective, responsible members of their society. The colleges 
can and do make it easier for people to move between social classes. 
And even though they caimot make learned scholars of television- 
ridden troglodytes, they can and should show their constituents 
what it means to be involved in a community where learning is the 
raison d'etre. As long as the community college maintains its place 
in the mainstream of graded education, it provides a channel of 
upward mobility for individuals of any age. Those who deplore its 
failure to overturn inequities between classes do a disservice to its 
main funcMon and tend to contuse the people who have looked on it 
as the main point of access to, exit from, and reentry to higher 
education — the lungs of the system. 

There is a difference between social equalization and equal- 
access, between overturning the sorial-class structuie and allowing 
people to move from one stratum to another. The college that 
teaches best uplifts its comrnunity most. People must learn in 
college, or what is it for? More learning equals a better college; less 
learning, a poorer college; no learning, no college. The fact that the 
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conimuniiy colleges serve minority students, marginally capable 
students, and other groups never before served by the higher 
education establishment does not mean they have abandoned their 
commitment to teach. 

A person who receives a degree or certificate and who does 
not work in the field in which that certificate was earned does not 
represent an institutional indictment unless no other programs 
were available to the person. If the community college were a 
participant in an educational system that said to potential matricu- 
lants, **You may enter but only if you are particularly qualified and 
only in this program," subsequent failure to obtain employment in 
that field might be cause for dismay. But the community college 
does not operate that way; most of its programs are open to all who 
present themselves. When programs do have selective admissions, as 
in dental hygiene, nursing,.and some of the higher-level technolo- 
gies, most entrants graduate and obtain positions in the fields for 
which they were trained. When programs are open to everyone, as in 
most of the lesi professionalized trades, the chances that a matricu- 
lant will complete the curriculum arid begin working in that field 
are markedly reduced. ^'Dropout'* is a reflection of the structure of a 
program. An institution, or a program within that institution, that 
places few barriers to student matriculation cannot expect a high 
rate of program completion. 

For better or worse, the cooling-out function has worked'less 
well in recent years. All the structural components of the cooling- 
out process are still in place^English placement examinations, 
career-planning guidance seminars, and so on— but the community 
college's allocative function is less effective. Clark (1980) has ac- 
knowledged that his thesis was tentative and deplores the way that it 
has been used: "T'le trouble with the leap to grand theory is that, 
poorly grounded in empirical research, it is particularly vulnerable 
to ideology of various persuasions" (p. 30). Palmer's (1987a) work 
should go a long way toward deflating the notion of cooling out, by 
shoving that the transfer and occupational tracks are less separate 
than the funding formulas and the way that the curriculum is 
organized w.iuld suggest. 

The students use the collegiate and the career programs alike, 
as though they each were providing a single set of courses that one 
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may take depending on his or her goals at the time. The community 
college now seems to be enhancing latenil career shifts and teaching 
current employees skills useful in different jobs within the same 
industry, as much as it promotes vertical mobility through progress 
toward the baccalaureate. The elitists and conspirators may have 
ho|x^d to divert the masses into vocational studies, but the students 
are remarkably resilient. 

What Are <he Aliemaiives lo Community Colleges? 

It is possible to sketch the outlines of alternative institutions 
that would perform the tasks now performed by community 
colleges. \et there is no |X)int in taking an ahistorical approach to 
jx)stsecondary education. Tempting as it is, a view of higher educa- 
tion, of what students need, of what would be good for society, 
without a corresponding view of the institutions in their social 
context is not very useful. To start with the questions of what 
individuals need or what society needs is nice; but, regardless of the 
answers, the current institutions will not disappear. Institutional 
needs arc as real as individual and social needs; in fact, they may be 
more valid as beginning points for analysis because they offer 
somewhat unified positions that have developed over time, whereas 
•'individual*' and "social'' needs are as diverse as anyone cares to 
make them. And it is thoroughly out of line to pose a view of soci- 
ety with no educational institutions but with everyone learning 
through the mass media and the home computer. The desire for 
social interaction is too strong; the demand for certification that 
must be awarded by some institution is too great. 

Any imagined institution must be {>ostulated totally; that is, 
what changes will be made in funding patterns, institutional orga- 
nization, role of the professionals within the institution, people's 
use of their time? The institution's goals must be slated realistically; 
we have for too long suffered the open-ended goals of those who 
would break all access barriers; would see all citizens enrolled 
successively throughout their lifetime; would envisage the com- 
munity college taking on functions previously performed not only 
by the higher and the lower schools but also by welfare agencies. 
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uneniploymeni bureaus, parks and recreation departments, and 
community-help organizations. 

Can we develop a learning community? Some evidence 
suggests we can. People are enrolling in university extension and 
taking classes in the community colleges for their own interest. A 
sizable cohort will attend school without being compelled. In 
addition, the number of ways that individuals gju'n information and 
thatsociciy stores and transmits it has grown enormously. 

On the negative side are the individual needs for structured 
learning situations, the discipline of learning, the sequence that 
learning demands. iMany forms of learning simply do not lend 
themselves to instant apprehension and immediate applicability; 
they build one on the other, and a disciplined situation is necessary 
to hold the learner in the proper mode until the structure is com- 
plete. It would also be difficult to fund the infinite variety of 
learning situations .that would be required. Most of the voluntary 
learning situations now are funded either by the individuals 
partaking of them or as adjuncts to more structured institutions. 

It is {X>ssible to pose alternatives to the comnumity college 
and stay within the context of existing social institutions. In 1968 
Devall offered five such alternatives: proprietary trade schools; on- 
the-job training; universal national service; university extension 
divisions; and off-campus courses under expanding divisions of 
continuing education operated by the universities. Certainly, if the 
community colleges were to lose their funding, most of the services 
they currently provide could be maintained through expansion of 
these other agencies. But it is not clear that other agencies could do a 
better job. Proprietary trade schools do not enjoy a history un- 
marrcd by excessive claims, inflated costs, fraudulent advertising, 
and marginally useful instruction. These schools appear as shining 
lights only to those who feel that the for-profit sector invariably 
does a better job than the nonprofit institutions do. 

The other options would also lead to unintended consequen- 
ces. On-the-job training would narrow educational opportunity by 
focusing the learner's attention solely on the tasks (o be performed,, 
and it would shift the burden of payment to business corporations 
that might not benefit therefrom if the trained workers chose to take 
positions with competitors. Universal national service suggests 
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compulsion; it would extend the grip that public agencies have on 
individuals and, in effect, prolong the period of mandatory school 
attendance. Expansion of university extension divisions would have 
the effect of turning program monitoring back to the universities. 
But it would alf.o place the programs on a self-supporting basis and 
would thus deny participation to people with limited discretionary 
funds. And expanding the university divisions of continuing 
education would place adult basic education, literacy training, and 
similar lower-school functions under the egis of an institution that 
throughout history has attempted to divest itself of them. 

The percentage of community college matriculants who go 
on to the baccalaureate varies greatly between institutions. It 
depends on the vigor with which students interested in other 
outcomes are recruited and on an institution's relations with its 
neighboring university. And although the colleges provide career, 
compensatory, and community education, they are certainly not 
going to surrender the university-parallel portion of their curricu- 
lum. If they did, they would be denying access to higher education 
to those of their students who do go on, particularly to the minor- 
ities and other students from families in which college going is not 
the norm. They would betray their own staff members who entered 
the institution with the intent of teaching college courses. They 
would no longer serve as the safety valve for the iniiversilies, which 
can shunt the poorly prepared petitioners for admission to these 
alternative colleges and which would otherwise be forced to mount 
massive remedial programs of their own or face the outrage of 
people denied access. 

Some states have multiple college systems and so separate the 
collegiate from other functions. The Wisconsin Vocational, Tech- 
nical, and Adult Education Centers perform all community college 
functions except for the university lower-division courses; Wiscon- 
sin has a university-center system with numerous branch campuses 
of the state university doing the collegiate work. In South Carolina, 
state technical colleges coexist with branch campuses of the 
university. The North Carolina system operates botli technical 
institutes and community colleges. These and other alternative 
structures can also be found in large community college districts. 
Coast Community College L »ict (California) has two full-service. 
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comprehensive coininuniiy colleges along with one institution 
devoted exchisively to short-cycle education, open-circuit broadcast- 
ing, and community services, hi sum, tlie institutional forms adapt, 
but all functions are maintained. 

We do not ecessarily need new structures. Many forms.of 
reorganization in our existing community colleges can be made to 
accommodate the changing clientele. Some of the more successful 
adaptations have been made in occupational programs in which the 
liaison occasioned by the use of trades advisory councils and other 
connections between the program and the community have fostered 
continual modifications in curriculum and instruction. The com- 
munity service divisions engage in their own forms of modification 
by slanting their offerings toward areas in which sizable audiences 
can be found. On-campus media forms are introduced to accommo- 
date the different modes of information gathering exhibited by new 
groups of students. The list could be extended; the point is that 
adaptations within existing forms are continually occurring. 

The list of potential changes axn also be extended by accom- 
modations that are rarely made. Long overdue is a reconception of 
tlie liberal arts to fit the occupational programs: What portions of 
traditional liberal arts studies are most useful for students in 
occupational programs, and how might they best be inserted into 
those areas? Modular courses have been tried in several institutions, 
but much more work needs to be d(nie there to build a bridge 
between the necessary discipline of sequential instruction and the 
short interest span exhibited by many students. Imaginative ways of 
funding community colleges to adopt certain functions abandoned 
by secondary* schools should be explored. Ways of monitoring 
contract rehuionships between community colleges and other 
educational and noneducational institutions could be enhanced. 
And the entire area of assessing the worth of the coininuniiy college 
lis a social structure needs to be developed. 

The community colleges' potential is greater than that of any 
other institution in American education because their concern is 
with the people most in need of assistance. As Asiiii (1986) has 
noted, if an elite institution reforms itself, it changes little; the same 
elite group attains more or different benefits. But if the community 
colleges succeed in moving even a slightly greater proportion of 
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their clients toward what the dominant society regards as achieve- 
ment, it is as though they changed the world. They are engaged 
with people on the cusp, people who could enter the mainstream or 
who couldiall back into a cycle of poverty and welfare. That is why 
they deserve the support of everyone who values societal cohesion 
and the opportunity for all people to rise to their potential. 



The community college has been criticized for its failure to 
move sizable proportions of its matriculants to the baccalaureate. 
But these effects are not luiiform. Why do different groups of 
students go through at different rates? How do institutional and 
personal factors interact to affect progress? 

Even though some of the critics have recommended major 
changes in institutional structure and functioning, few suggest 
closing the colleges. However, what would happen to a community 
if its local college's budget were halved? 

A church deals in human hopes, gratification, and superordi- 
naie goals. Human satisfaction and assistance with intangible 
patterns of coping are its stock in trade. To what extent does the 
community college enhance hope? 

Nearly everyone has access to the telephone system. It is a 
passive, instantly responsive tool that allows people to interact with 
one another at will. What is the value of the human contact fostered 
by community colleges? 

A- television network is another form of passive tool. One 
turns the television on or off at will, seeking entertainment or 
diversion. How much is the entertainment provided by the colleges 
worth? 

Museums offer both entertainment and education. A mu- 
seum may be compared with another museum according to the 
strength of its collection, the appeal of its exhibitions, and the 
number of people who participate in its programs. What would be 
the value of a community college ranking system? 

Government agencies are social institutions designed to 
provide services. They are successful to the extent that they enhance 
the qualify of life in a community by maintaining order and 
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providing public places where people may conduct their own 
affairs. Can the colleges be so assessed? 

If the colleges were funded as the museums and the parks 
department are funded, they would be on a programmatic basis, 
receiving money to provide a ser.ice. But what could the measures 
be? The numbers of people who appear? A comparison of the 
services the colleges provide against those provided by other 
agencies of the type? 

Because few scholars are concerned with community col- 
leges, there is no true forum. The colleges* own spokespersons do 
not help much; Either they do not know how to examine their own 
institutions critically, or they are disinclined to do so. Tliey say the 
colleges strive to meet everyone's educational needs, but they rarely 
acknowledge the patent illogic of that premise. They say the 
colleges provide access for all. but they fail to examine the obvious 
corollary question: Access to what? The true supporters of the 
community college, those who believe in its ideals, would consider 
the institution's role on both educational and philosophical 
grounds. Democracy's College deserves no less. 
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Toward the Millennium: 

Issues and Obligations 



Just as historians like to play with the past, educators enjoy specu- 
lating on the way the future will affect their institutions. It is 
tempting to believe that the future is manageable, that an institu- 
tion can be set on a course that ensures its efficiency, relevance, and 
importance for the community it will serve. 

Tlie imminence of a millennial year stimulated an abun- 
dance of commissions organized to assess trends in community 
college functions and support. State-level groups in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Maryland, and North Carolina, among others, were 
active in the 1980s, along with a national Commission on the 
Future of Community Colleges, empaneled under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the 
AACJC. hi several other states the community colleges were con- 
sidered in the context of public higher education reform. The 
commissions based their studies on apparent population trends, 
especially age and othnicicy, and oii changes in the economy. 
Predictions were that the.growth of the ethnic minority population 
would accelerate and 'he proportion of middle-aged workers would 
decline as the post- World War II baby boomers aged. The economy 
would contiiuie shifting away from manufacturing and toward 
service functions as the dominant form for the United States. This 
posiindustrial or information age would require a more literate 
work force and fuller participation by groups heretofore excluded or 
consigned to the no longer prevalent assembly line. Competition 
from newly industrialized countries would force us to take a global 
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perspective toward production. Americ? would remain a dominant 
force, but only if we worked more intelligently. 

Each of the commissions issued reports predicting the need 
for enhanced educational services and emphasizing the importance 
of maintaining comprehensive institutions of high quah'ty that 
would serve a broad range of ch'ents. Some of the reports weie more 
detailed than others, but all concluded with a set of goals and 
recommendations for sustaining the community colleges by provid- 
ing a well-trained, caring staff and adequate fiscal resources. Each 
was optimistic that these institutions were well suited to act in the 
best interests of the population. None suggested reducing the scope 
or size of the colleges. None suggested major departures from 
contemporary patterns of service. 

All the reports— in common with similar studies in prior 
decades— stressed the importance of.career education, open access, 
partnerships with industry, excellence in teaching, and cooperative 
relationships with other educational sectors. But a new emphasis on 
outcomes assessment appeared in these commissions' reports. The 
importance of valid information on college effects has become so 
evident that the commissions— which might not have been expected 
to give more than a passing reference to this issue— put it high on 
their list of essential institutional and state activities. The idea is 
certainly not new; calls for more reliable data about college out- 
comes have been made repeatedly— as, for example, in the 1972 
AACJC assembly (Yarrington, 1973). What is new is that groups 
recommending policies for community colleges have acknowledged 
the possibility of relating those data to college funding. Whether or 
not that connection is made, some form of outcomes assessment 
seems certain to continue being put forward. 

This chapter merges information from the commission reports 
with trend data emanating from other literature to yield a picture of 
the community colleges as they approach the millennium. 

The Students 

Any review of the future of the community college must begin 
with an estimate of the numbers and types of students it will serve. 
But predicting student numbers is an inexact exercise. Projecting the 
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number of college students in general is precarious because various 
factors— such as employment possibilities, financial aid availability, 
and the demands of the military— affect the rate of college going. 
Estimating the/uumbers who will attend community colleges is 
further complicated because of unknowns such as the attractiveness of 
comj>eting instiuitions. Even a seemingly straightforward projection 
of the magnitude of the population in general is subject to variability 
because of immigration patterns. One factor is certain: as long as the 
economic benefit of going to college remains high, there will be a 
demand for collegiate studies. The former predictions of a ghn in 
college-trained people and a marked decrease in the rate of return to a 
college education did not materialize. 

The number of students completing high school has a major 
effect on rates of college going. Higher education in general 
expanded capacity mi the 1960s and 1970s to accommodate the 
greater population of high school graduates. As the proportion of 
students completing high school leveled off, more aggressive 
recruiting campaigns and the availability of financial aid served to 
keep enrollments high. The community colleges conducted unceas- 
ing campaigns to attract students older than traditional college age, 
students who may not have considered college but who were enticed 
to come because of the ease of access and the variety of programs 
offered. Nonetheless, the modal student is aged nineteen; even 
though ixjople aged twenty-four or younger comprise less than half 
of the student head count, that group accounts for 70 percent of the 
course load. The colleg'^-age group is still the most significant 
factor influencing enrollments. 

Trends in the number of eighteen-year-olds in the American 
population reveal a decline from the high point of nearly 4.5 
million in I't/tAo around 3.5 niillion in 1988. As shown in Figure 6, 
this reduction iti eighteen-year-olds has not been steady; it rises 
somewhat in the late 1980s and bottoms out in 1992. In 1998 the 
number of eighteen-year-olds in the population will be 20 percent 
less than it was in 1979, with nearly all of this drop coming in the 
numbers of Anglos. The decline will be greatest in the Northeast, 
where the 1998 population will be only 71 percent of the 1979 
population. Declines in other regions include the South, where the 
1998 eighteen-year-olds will equa! 80 percent of the 1979 group; the 
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North Central region, 81 percent; and the West, where the 1998 
figure will be 89 percent of the 1979 figure. To these figures must be 
added a sizable number, perhaps as much as 10 percent, of 
additional eighteen-year-olds if immigration continues throughout 
the century at the 1985 rate. Since most of the foreign immigrants 
concentrate in a few states, their impact on the number of college- 
age youths there will be much higher. (Between 1990 and 2010 an 
average of 110,000 immigrants per year will settle in Southern 
California.) 

State-by-state variation is affected notably by the differences 
in high school graduation rates according to ethnicity. For all 
eighteen-year-olds, the high school graduation rate remained steady 
at around 75 percent for the twenty years prior to 1988. However, the 
graduation rates for black students were 63 percein and for Hispan- 
ics, 50 percent. The increase in the number of young people com- 
pleting high school at an older age is seen in the figures on high 
school graduation as a proportion of eighteen- to tweniy-four-year- 
olds, a total of around 82 percent. It seeing likely that the high 
school graduation rates of Anglo students will remain steady over 
the next several years, while those for minorities will rise; the 
proportion of minorities in the group comprising all eighteen-year- 
olds also will rise. But here again the variation between states is 
notable, Florida and Mississippi are at the low end, with 55 to 60 
percent high school graduation rates; Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa, with gradumion rates of approximately 85 percent, are at the 
upper end. 

The rate of college going is less piedictable. It remained 
relatively stable, at just over 45 percent, from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1980s; but it varied by ethnicity. In the 1980s around 56 percent 
«f the Anglo high school graduates were entering college, while less 
than 40 percent of the blacks and 45 of the Hispanics were ma- 
triculating. Coupled with the discrepant high school graduation 
rates for the ethnic groups, these figures indicate that 43 percent of 
the Anglo eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds entered college, com- 
pared with 24 percent of the blacks and 22 percent of the Hispanics 
in that age group. But members of the ethnic minority groups are 
more likely to complete high school after the age of eighteen or 
nineteen; hence, their rate of college going tends to increase after 
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Figure 6. £igh(een-Ycar-01ds from 1979 (o 1998. 
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Source: U.S. lUneaii of the Census, 1980 Population Census Data, 
Table 67; icprinteti in Solinon and Hanks, 1988, p. 8. 

members of those groii|)s reach their twenties. (Students of Asian 
origin are usually not included in the figures on ethnic minorities 
becausc^Uicir rate of college going is so much at variance. As an 
example, in C:ilifornia, although f).! percent of the collegtsige 
population is Asian, students of Asian background account for 10.2 
|>ercent of the college einollments.) 

The varying rates of high school graduation and college 
attendance have a notable effect on the community colleges. Around 
one-third of the Anglos, blacks, and Asians entering higher educa- 
tion as full-time freshmen in the mid-1980s began in community 
colleges, but '12 percent of the Hi$|)anic full-time entrants so 
enrolled. Clearly, since the His|)anic students aicoverre|)resented in 
community colleges, any increase in their rate of high school 
graduation or college entry will have an accentuated effect on 
enrollments, especially in states where Uie Hispanics comprise a 
large pioportion of the popidation. 

In general, the community colleges will sustain their emoll- 
ments because the demand for postsecondary education will remain 
high. They will continue to get their share of eighteen-year-olds for 
the same reasons that they have always liad: easy access, low cost, 
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aiul pan^iiinc-auciulaDcc possibilities, (Accoiding to dc los Santos. 
1989, nearly half of the inoie than 60,000 studems in the Mari:opa 
Conununity College District jAri/ona] complete one course or less 
j>er term.) They will coiuiinie enrolling job seektis because of the 
high demand for |>eople in occupations for which some postsecon- 
dary traim'ng but not a bachelor's degree is expected. Accoiding to 
the United States Buieau of Liibor Statistics (cited in Palmer, 1988), 
this demand will be highest for electrical and elecuom'cs techni- 
cians, cojv.puter prognimmers. leal estate sales|K*ople, computer 
oi>enitors, and data processing equipment lepair |>eople, along with 
niedical technologists and ccnaiii professional specialists, sncli as 
commeicial artists. The commum'ty colleges also prepare |>eople for 
jobs as letail salesclerks, secretaries, clerical workers, and nursing 
aides— all in high demand. The only caveat is that coin|Kiition 
with ihc proprietary sch(K)ls will intensify as long as their studems 
lemaiii eligible for state and fedend financial aid. 

Assuming that financial aid availability for middle- and 
up|>er-income students does not inciease so that tuition diffeientials 
aie offset, the commi/.nity colleges will get an even gi eater share of 
that group as tuition at four-year colleges and um'versities cpiuinues 
its lapid lisc. Assuiiu'ng that further limitations are not put on 
Uitino and Asian immigiation, college einollments will benefit 
fiom those groups. Even without a change in the lates of high 
school graduation or college going, enrollmeir^ will surpass 6 
million before the end of the centuiy— giowth that has little to do 
\\»ith new programs or changed cinriculum. The suidents will 
cominuc their intermittent attendance patterns. Most .students will 
cominue to be employed, and moie of them will pursue work and 
study as paiiillel activities. The time it takes the median student to 
gain an associate degiee will continue to be from three and a half to 
four years. 

The Faculty 

The faculty will be in an ascendant position for the foresee- 
able futuie. Kverything is going their way. The ratio of full-timers 
to pan-timer.s has stabilized at just under 40 to 60 and will likely 
icmain theie or even increase until the next surge of emollments 
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makes it necessary lo employ sizable numbeis of additional staff. 
The faculty's formal organizations have become more influential in 
state capitals, taking an active role in shaping legislation affecting 
community college funding and policies. Within the institutions 
trends toward professionalization are becoming apparent, especially 
among those instructors "ho have taken command of learning 
resource centers and various curricular projects designed to maxi- 
mize student learning by combining various instructional and 
student support services. Opportunities for indigenous research on 
instruction in academic disciplines have been expanding, as 
evidenced by an increased number of papers that the faculty have 
published or presented ai professional meetings. The ratio of 
faculty with doctoral degrees has also increased, and more stringent 
certification requirements for nonacademic teaching staff have been 
developed. Miami-Dade, often a bellwether in community college 
innovation, has introduced a master teacher plan to reward the 
more involved instructors and have them serve as mentors for the 
newer ones. 

The working conditions of the faculty will not change. The 
faculty will continue to hold solo practice as their primary code, but 
in many instances they will band together to make various curricu- 
lar and student management modifications. An example is afforded 
by the faculty in the San Diego Community College District, who 
initiated' and managed "Project Success," a multiyear project for 
modifying patterns of student entry, testing, and placement (San 
Diego Community College District, 1988). The activity itself was 
not unusual, but the faculty's conceiving and conducting it was a 
departure from typical practice. 

The faculty could build on these kinds of involvements and 
take a lead in shaping curriculum, integrating academic support 
services with instruction, and measuring student learning on a 
college-wide basis. They could reconceptualize the liberal arts to fit 
the necessities of career and general education, work as a group with 
the student services staff to construct academic supports for all 
students in required courses, and develop testing procedures that 
will yield information useful in assessing college effects. For 
assistance in their own classrooms, they could petiticw for funds to 
support paraprofessional aides, teaching assistants, and readers; the 
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lime is long past for the faculty to discontint'*: their prevalent 
practice of assigning few papers because they do not have time to 
read all of them. Such actions will var\' greatly between colleges 
because of the variability in faculty leadership. 

Faculty hiring practices show little sign of change. Affirma- 
tive action programs have been in place in all colleges for many 
years, but progress in employing members of minority groups has 
been distressingly slow. Nor has there been much progress in 
preservice preparation for instructors who are inclined to teach 
across disciplinary lines. The number of career-bound students who 
lake collegiate classes and the number of baccalaureate-bound 
students in occupational classes seem destined to force some form of 
facuhy crossover to accommodate members of both groups. But the 
colleges will have to foster their own interdisciplinarians. The 
greatest need is for facuhy who will become leaders in integrating 
curriculum and assessing outcomes. These will come from within 
the ranks of the practicing instructors; few people with those skills 
can be expected to appear as new employees. 

The road to professionalism is a long one, and even though 
the facuhy have made great strides in extricating themselves from 
the administrator-dominated paternalistic situation of a few years 
ago, they have far to go. In some institutions they may settle in to an 
untoward modeh continuing antagonism between them and the 
administrators; isolation and solo ix^rformance in the classroom; 
and periodic battles for smaller classes, augmented salaries, and 
more far-reaching fringe benefits. The facuhy must take care not to 
act too much Hke other pubHc agency workers in their negotiating 
sessions, in the way they seek redress for grievances through legisla- 
tive action and the courts, and in their inability to police their own 
ranks as members of a profession must, lest they be viewed as merely 
another category of civil servants. 

A more desirable model is a facuhy invoh'ed with curriculum 
planning in the broadest sense: reading and writing in their 
disciplines and in the field of education; conducting research on 
students* exit and entrance abilities; and becoming program 
directors, laboratory managers, or curricuhim coordinators manag- 
ing the paraprofessional aides and part-time instructors who will be 
employed as needed. The actuality will be somewhere between the 
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two extremes. In fact, progress toward both civil ser\»ice status and 
professionalism can occur simultaneously. In some districts the 
faculty champion both a union speaking for wages and welfare and 
a vigorous academic senate concerning itself with curricular and 
instructional issues. 



Few changes in the pattern of organization and governance 
in community colleges are evident. The number of institutions will 
change only slightly as new colleges are formed in those states that 
do not now Iiave an institution within commuting distance of most 
of their population. But for the most part, branch campuses, satel- 
lite centers, and courses offered off campus in rented quarters will 
accommodate the need for expanded facilities. Many small auto- 
nomous centers or specialized units within larger districts will he 
built. Some of these centers will emphasize career studies and 
recertificalion for paraprofessionals; others, 0|Xirating much like 
university extension divisions, will offer courses in numerous 
loauions and over open-circuit television. These types of instruc- 
tional centers have accounted for nearly all the institutional expan- 
sion that has occurred since the early 1970s. Few of them have 
grown into full-ser\'ice colleges. 

Regardless of the calls for expanded functions, the commu- 
nity colleges will still act as schools. The fire department may 
operate paramedical ambulances, collect food for poor families, and 
train |X?ople in cardiopulmonar\' resuscitation; but the firefighters 
had best not forget that their main business is to prevent and 
extinguish fires. If a building burns to the ground while the depart- 
ment is off ixjrforming one of its peripheral functions, heads will 
roll. Community college leaders may take pride in their role in 
economic development, but their institution loses its credibility if 
its students do not become educated there. The colleges' standing 
outside the mainstream of graded education that reaches from 
kindergarten to cjraduate school has allowed them to adjust to their 
students* changing desires. But they must avoid moving so far 
outside that they lose credibility. Accreditation, funding formulas. 
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staff predilections, and community perceptions are the anchors 
holding them in place. 

The trend .torvard greater state-level coordination will 
continue at a slow pace. As the states become more involved with 
college policies, gaps in intennstitutional cooperation will be 
filled, and criteria for student matnculation and progress will be set. 
The local college districts have retained much power, even though 
their policies have often been subverted by their own staff members 
sitting on statewide committees. California's 1988 reforms indicated 
more authority for the s> 'de Board of Governors; a renewed 
emphasis on the basic fui ^ of academic transfer, occupational, 
and remedial education; l - a removal of the instructor certifica- 
tion policies that were a legacy' of the colleges' links with the lower 
school s>'stern. Elsewhere, statewide coordination has been empha- 
sized as a means of providing proportionate funding, avoiding 
curriculum duplication, and easing ti.e flow of students from one 
sector of public postsecondary education to another. These state- 
wide articulation policies have gradually assumed greater force, 
and what was once a guideline has in many instances become a 
mandate. 

A few localized organizational changes will occur. In some 
coHeges community services will be offered through separately 
funded and managed divisions, much the way that university 
extension divisions have operated. Increased articulation with 
secondary schools will effect a few shifts. By 1988 the concept of 
secondary schools operating in close affiliation with community 
colleges had spirad from LaGuardia's Middle College High School 
prototype to several additional sites in Tennessee, Illinois, Texas, 
and New Jersey, as well as in New York (Lieberman, 1988). Within 
the colleges the expanded compensatory education function will 
ele\i:te the learning resource and tutorial centers to a status and 
an organizational form approximating the career and collegiate 
divisions. 

A community college network develops by engaging in 
functions and .rving clients not being accommodated by other 
educational structures. In nations where the university system 
provides baccalaureate and professional studies, the community 
colleges may evolve as occupational-training centers. However, as 
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demands for access to higher tducaiion grow along with the 
expansion of common schooling, Ji system of institutions to provide 
access is often proposed as a way of taking tlie pressure off the 
university. The French Minister for l^igher Education and Research 
proposed such a system to accommodate "an expected enroUment 
increase in French universities without increasing an already high 
drop-out rate" (Dickson, IS88, p. A43). Similar systems have been 
proposed in Italy and other Europeanxountries, hut the dead hand 
of tradition makes it difficult for them to be born. They have been 
established in Canr-ja and Australia, but with nothing like the 
scope and size of the American community college netwoik. In 
nations such as China and most of. the African countries, where the 
pressure for university attendance is not as great, the commimity 
college takes form as a postsecondary technical-trainingJnstitute. In 
nations wliere the imiversity system has been expandt»d so that most 
qualified students can be accommodated — Israel and Enghnd, for 
example — the community college develops more as a lifelong 
learning institute. Only in the United States has the community 
college become a combination university access, technical-training, 
and continuing education enterprise. 

. The form of the community college will not change. The 
institution offering career, compensator}', collegiate, and continu- 
ing education has become well accepted by the public and by state- 
level coordinating and fimding agencies. The college staff also are 
comfortable with their institutions' priorities. In a national survey 
1,641 instructors, administrators, and counselors in ninety-five 
colleges ranked the functions in an or(ler corresponding to the 
purposes for attending that their students named. The only excep- 
tion was that whereas 15 percent of the students said they were at- 
tending for their personal interest, only 3 percent of the staff 
considered that purpose a top priority (Cohen, 1987a). Modified 
emphases will occur less rapidly in single institutions than in sets of 
institutions in states that have differing patterns of higher educa- 
tion. Where the state universities build numerous branch campuses 
and otherwise make it easy for students to matriculate, the commu- 
nity colleges will emphasize career studies and continuing educa- 
tion. Where the community colleges serve largely as feeders to the 
universities, the collegiate function will remain strongest. But all 
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current services will continue to be provided, with growth or 
shifting emphases depending on funding and shifting population 
bases, not on educational philosophy. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Commentators on the community college from the earliest to 
the most recent have emphasized the value to society of enrolling 
more students, and institutional funding and philosophy both 
center on open access. But few have acknowledged the degeneration 
of curriculum that an open-access institution undergoes. When 
confronted with it, they say that people should have the opportu- 
nity of dropping in or out, studying only what they want when they 
want, and that prespecified curricula deny free choice. Such 
statements are based on an unwarranted definition of education, 
used because it fits what they want the institutions to become: 
passive lifelong learning centers, responsive to every ad hoc 
initiative for a new instructional service. 

A community college has many purposes. It is a community 
resource providing short-cycle activities for its constituents' per- 
sonal interest; cultural upgrading for the community; literacy 
development, in which it attempts to remedy the failings of other 
schools; and economic de\'elopment as it serves as a channel for state 
devekpment funds and industrial training programs. For most of 
its students, the college serves as a connector between secondary 
schools and universities or as a career preparation center assisting 
them in job entry and job upgrading. 

No institution as large as a network of community colleges 
can rest on a single purpose. The universities provide liberal arts 
and professional education, along with extension divisions related 
to their students' personal interests. The liberal arts colleges provide 
preprofessional training and liberal arts education along with 
personal guidance. The community colleges provide collegiate 
studies for students intending on the baccalaureate, along with 
career and continuing education. The many forces affecting each of 
these curricular areas ensure that none of them will become the 
exclusive guiding principle of the institution. Any view of the 
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curriculum must be accommodated to variant social and individual 
purposes. 

As a college evolves, the curriculum develops its own dynamic. 
Dozens of department chairs, program coordinators, division deans, 
and directors of evening divisions and off-caitipus programs forward 
anticipated course offerings to a central scheduh'ng office. The 
schedule presents the result of a pastiche of proposals emanating from 
all those sources. Eventually, an audit is conducted so that reimburse- 
ments can be solicited on the basis of credit hours generated. Sections 
may be added or dropped because of enrollment trends. But at no time 
in the process is any common intelligence applied to the entire 
curriculum. Instead, the system, the staff's individual pieferences, the 
students' aspirations and abilities, the availability of funds, and, not 
least, inertia drive the program. 

This tendency is not peculiar to community colleges, but for 
several reasons it is accentuated there. The colleges have allowed, if 
not encouraged, their students to drop in and out of the institution 
almost at will, thus making even the most minimal sequencing of 
curriculum a difficult undertaking. There are few models for 
teaching general education to students whose background does not 
include reading, writings and attendant tendencies toward concept 
formation. The colleges' staff relations emanate from patterns of 
free choice for faculty trained according to the university model o^ 
disciplinary dominance. There is a paucity of curriculum leader- 
ship internally, and the world outside is of little help; the universi- 
ties judge the colleges' courses according to their own standards. 

Curriculum Functions. In spite of the problems noted, an 
outline of curriculum classified broadly as career, compensatory, 
community, and collegiate studies can be projected. Career educa- 
tion will remain prominent; there can be no reversing the percep- 
tion that one of the colleges' prime functions is to train workers, 
and ample funds are available to support this function. Competi- 
tion from the universities that develop programs in the technologies 
and from the proprietary schools and the publicly funded ad hoc 
job-training programs that teach the more specific skills will not 
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change the central tendency. There is enough demand to keep them 
all occupied, even as programs within the category rise and fall. 

Compensatory education will also be high on the agenda. It 
has come to the fore after decades of being treated as an embarrass- 
ing secret, as something that the colleges did but that their leaders 
would rather not publicize. The report of the commission planning 
for the future of the Alabama College System noted that economic 
development in the state depends in large measure on the colleges* 
"establishing innovative solutions to chronic illiteracy" (Alabama 
State Department of Postsecondary Education, 1987, p. 19). The 
Commission on the Future of the North Carolina Community 
College System (1989) indicated that the colleges could bring about 
significani increases in literacy levels by improving the quality of 
literacy education programs, increasing the number of graduates, 
and increasing "support among business and government agencies 
for literacy programs" (p. 20). The Maryland State Board for 
Community Colleges (1986) and the Board of Trustees of Regional 
Community Colleges (1989) in Connecticut concluded that com- 
munity colleges have a primary responsibility to provide remedial 
education. In California the Joint Committee for Review of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education (California State Legislatme, 
1987) elevated compensatory education to a priority second only to 
transfer and occupational studies. Clearly, compensatory education 
has come out of the closet. 

A sizable amount of basic skill development will continue to 
be necessary for many years merely to accommodate the backlog of 
functionally illiterate and non-native-English-speaking people in 
America. The United States Congress Subcommittee on Select 
Education (1988) set a goal of "a 90% adult literacy rate nationally" 
(p. 18). No other postsecondary structure is in a position to provide 
this essential instruction. The community colleges will not oniy 
offer it on their own campuses but will also expand their teaching 
of literacy in universities, lower schools, and business enterprises. 
Whether compensatory education is funded separately, or whether 
its cost is aggregated along with other curricular fimctions, it will 
account for one-third of the instructional budget. This amount will 
vary widely between colleges; it will be highest where the lower 
schools pass through numbers of marginally literate students, 
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where college going and immigration rates are ^igh, and vvheie 
matriculation testing and placement are mandated. The noi-so- 
covert elitism manifest in a laissez-faire approach to student suc- 
cess has fallen into the scrap heap of failed ideas in education. 
Compensatory education has taken its place as a member of the 
triumvirate of major curricular functions. 

Community education expanded dramatically during the 
'1970s and held its own even in the face of budget reductions in the 
1980s. Its proponents have been skilled in effecting cooperative 
relationships and in securing special funds for it. Nonetheless, its 
future is not assured, because questions of intent and quality 
control have not been answered. Nor is it certain how community 
education affects institutional credibility. But, regardless of the 
philosophical bases, funding will continue to be the most difficult 
problem to resolve. Community education advocates grope for ways 
of financing all the services that fall outside the traditional pro- 
grams, and they deplore the advantage that funding agencies give to 
the career and collegiate functions. 

Lombardi (1979c) presciently predicted that the financial 
problem would be partially solved by the imposition of tuition and 
fees. For some services— hobby courses, for example— the total cost 
would be borne by the stuaents. Costs of some courses would be 
borne by firms or public institutions through contractual arrange- 
ments. Other services— such as adult basic education for illiterates 
and non-English-speaking people and special education for the 
handicapped and for senior citizens— would be funded primarily by 
the state. Those variant funding arrangements will certainly 
continue; and, more than any other function, community educa- 
tion's development will depend on the entrepreneurship of its 
managers. 

The prognosis for the collegiate curriculum is good. The 
universities will develop occupational programs better articulated 
with those in the community colleges. The linkage aspect of the 
collegiate function, centering on preparing students to enter junior- 
level programs leading to bachelor's degrees in health fields, 
business, technologies, and the professions, will thus thrive because 
entrance to those programs depends on students' completing 
courses in the humanities, sciences, social sciences, mathematics, 
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and English usage. The collegiate function will also be affected as 
the community college leaders strive to maintain their institutions' 
place in the formal education system. Many of the colleges have 
stretched the bounds of their legitimacy within the system by 
overemphasizing community education and by offering certificates 
that do not fully qualify the recipients for entrance to the next level 
within the structure, but those tendencies have subsided and are 
being reversed. 

The collegiate function will thrive also as the colleges enroll 
greater proportions of minority students. Like most students, they 
want jobs; and, like all students, they need a perspective on the 
culture, a sense of interpersonal relations, and an ability to analyze 
situations and to communicate appropriately. Beyond that, students 
also seek the higher education that they need to progress in the 
dominant culture: increased literacy, understanding of ethical 
issues, and realization of past and present time. Some day, readers of 
the contemporary education literature will react with emotions 
ranging from curiosity to indignation and shame as they review the 
allegations that an influx of minority students rationalizes a 
curriculum centering on the trades, which demand only minimal 
literacy and manual skills. Should we not teach the humanitie;? to 
Hispanics? The sciences to blacks? The social sciences to Asians? 
Which portions of the liberal arts should we drop so that the 
minorities can concentrate on their hand tools? Which aspects of 
general education should we deny to them lest they be encouraged 
to raise their aspirations? 

Even though the colleges continually seek adult learners, 
they will not ignore the students who are new to higher education, 
those just out of secondary schools seeking entry to the higher 
learning. The proportion of their offerings that the liberal arts 
comprise has stabilized at 50 percent. Many of these classes are taken 
by students seeking job entry skills and by those attending for their 
personal interest, but much of the enrollment in the liberal arts is 
composed of baccalaureate-degree aspirants. That group must be 
served with college-level studies, built in sequence. The heavy hand 
of the universities will restrict efforts to provide interdisciplinary 
studies, but the colleges could center their curriculum on general 
education because of the freedom they enjoy in building academic 
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support services, instructional forms, and course prerequisites. 
, They are not likely to do so, since general education demands 
continual moves toward integrating academic support services, 
courses, faculty actions, and college mission. It is a centripetal idea 
that is constantly subverted by the centrifugal forces of an insti- 
tution composed of staff members and students with their own 
agenda. 

hi the 1970s the colleges' curriculiun was designed primarily 
to accommodate the students' abilities and course-taking behavior. 
Remedial instruction and English as a second language gained 
prominence, along with practices allowing students to withdraw 
from classes without penalty until well into the term. In the 1980s a 
trend toward enforcing matriculation standards and course prereq- 
uisites developed under the impetus of the faculty, who finally made 
the case that they could not readily teach classes filled with students 
at every range of ability. The notion of a curriculum that would 
enable students to complete a program and transfer successfully to a 
university gained prominence, not least because it became a major 
cause among the advocates of higher education for members of 
ethnic minority groups. 

These forces driving a curriculum and institutional practices 
that would enhance student retention and transfer will not soon 
abate. The links that have been built to enhance transfer between 
community colleges and universities will strengthen. Faculty inter- 
changes along departmental lines, guaranteed admission at the 
junior level, a common core of distribution requirements, baccalau- 
reate programs designed for students to complete the first two years 
ai a community college, and state-mandated articulation agree- 
ments will become more pronounced. The transfer function does 
not rest on curriculum alone, but stronger community college 
programs certainly enhance it. 

Fundamental curricular reform occurs very slowly. The cleri- 
cally dominated classical curriculum was under attack for at least 
half of the nineteenth century before a secularized curriculum 
centering on science became the norm. The twentieth century has 
seen the rise of career education and, most recently, the acceptance 
of basic studies as a legitimate collegiate function. A mandated, 
integrative education through which students gain historical per- 
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speciive and a sense of the social and environmental trends thai 
affect their future has yet to take center stage. In sum. except in the 
rare institution, general education will continue being debated in 
ihe context of distribution requirements. It cannot become the 
guiding principle of an institution that is less dedicaied to societal 
benefit than it is to each individual's immediate concerns. 

Instruction. It is engaging to reflect on all the media that 
were supposed to change the conditions of teaching. To the phono- 
graph, telephone, radio, television, and computer have been added 
the laser-directed disc, satellites and downlinks, and other electronic 
marvels too numerous to be tabuhued. These automated media did 
indeed change the way that information is transmitted, but not in 
the way that the educators had hoped. Their primary application 
has not been in socially vaUiable directions or even in the schools. It 
has been in the world of entertainment, where the media have 
tended to lure audiences away from the imagery occasioned by 
reading, away from reflectiveness, patience, and perseverance. Tlie 
dream of students learning on their own while their instructors were 
freed from information dispensing to engage in creative interaction 
with them has remained just that— a dream from which visitors to 
^ the schools awaken as they walk the corridors and see instructors 
and students in chissrooms acting quite as they did before the 
microchip or, for that matter, the vacuum tube. 

Instruction is the process of effecting learning. Learning may 
occur in any setting, but instruction involves arranging conditions 
so that it is predictable and directed. Those conditions include 
access to new information; organization of sequence and content; 
and, not least, whatever is necessary to keep the learners attendant 
on the task— a condition that requires traditional instruction. 
Unlike the automated media, traditional instruction centers on 
interaction among people. Would that the drive to learn were so 
powerful that all people engaged themselves individually with 
learning all they need to know to play valued roles in the society. 
Absent that, instruction remains essential. 

The efficiency of the process of instruction is frequently 
called into question. The first programmed learning texts forced 
attention on specific measurable objectives, because it is impossible 
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to design a deliberate learning sequence unless the form of the 
intended learning is defined. Some efforts were made to define 
objectives for classroom instruction and for the various televised 
and computer-based presentations that have been created, but little 
progress has been made. Instructional efficiency is defined less often 
as progress toward specific learning outcomes than as the number of 
students completing a course as related to the cost of presenting it. 

The sporadic attempts at organizing instruction more effi- 
ciently for different types of learners led to various testing and 
instructional and curricular placement activities. If these student- 
tracking activities derived only from a well-intentioned quest for 
greater learning for less ex|X*nditure of student and staff time, they 
might be welcome. Bui in many applications they have been 
confounded with the j>ernicious belief that students from different 
ethnic groups learn differently. Racism dies hard, and it is distiess- 
ing to hear commciuators suggesting special instructional forms for 
those students they euphemistically call ''new." 

Student services practitioners have long advocated better 
intes^ration of their proirrMns with the colleges' instructional 
efforts; but only rarely have strong links been built between the 
counseling, tutori;'^ and orientation efforts, on the one hand, and 
the instructiona' grair:, on the other. More recently, led by 
instructional resource -^^nter and learning laboratory managers, 
student services and instruction have come closer together. Labora- 
tory-based activities and supplemental instruction for students in 
high-risk courses have been mandated. Tu'.oiial centers, staffed 
by paid, peer tutors, have expanded. The budgetary lines that (' 
vide student services from instruction tend to retard the devel 
ment of this form of integration, but it seems destined to progrt?»a 
nonetheless. 

Assessing Outcomes 

How might the yalueof community colleges be assessed? The 
traditional method of measuring the worth of a school has been to 
gauge the value it adds to its students. Measures of what the students 
know when they enter and of what they ki^ow when they leave are 
classic assessment strategies. Single courses, entire programs, entire 
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institutions are measured in this fashion. Vahie has also been 
ascribed to increased income, higher-status ^obs obtained, or higher 
degree attainment. But many community college people are 
convinced that their institution should no longer be assessed in 
those ways. They believe that they have moved into another sphere, 
one in which the institution is less concerned with traditional 
teaching and learning than with coordinating all the community's 
educational services or uplifting the region's economy. Accord- 
ingly, wlien analysts suggest that xhc two-year colleges are detri- 
memal to studems^ passage through the system toward the bacca- 
laureate degree, the college spokespersons react uproariously. For 
similar reasons the idea of defined outcomes or behavioral objec- 
lives has made little headway, because the threat of being held 
accountable for student learning is too much for most faculty 
members to endure. 

Whether or not pre and post. measures of student learning 
can be applied, the colleges arc and will be judged by what their 
studems gain by attending. For those students who enroll in a 
photography course so that they can have access to the darkroom, in 
an art course so that they can have their work criticized, in a 
literature course so that they can find like-minded students with 
whom to internet, the institution has become a way of ginning 
''access to tools** (to use Ivan Illicirs term for characterizing a useful 
social institution). The fact that the college classifies those courses 
in photography, art, and literature as ''transfer courses" does not 
change the reality of the way they are perceived by students. 
Therefore, measures of the value of that access can and should be 
applied. 

Most of the occupatioaally oriented courses offered for 
college credit aie organized iino programs leading to certificates or 
degrees. But the students who attend these courses for a short time, 
learn a few skills (and, more imporiam, leani wheie the jobs are)! 
and then drop out to go to work have, similarly, gained something 
of great value. Assessing graduation and placement rates thus 
misses the colleges* contributions to those students* progress. How 
valuable has the college been for them? 

The classical educational research paradigms apply to the 
connimnity colleges no less than they do to other forms of schools. 
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Students attend, learn, and move on fo other pursuits. Those 
outcomes can be assessed— as, indeed, they are in many districts and 
states. More such studies should be done in individual colleges; but 
too few institutional research officers are available to coordinate 
them, too few high-level administrator- appreciate their impor- 
tance, and, when they are conducted, too many well-meaning but 
futile attempts are made to relate the findings to particular college 
practices. 

The colleges should be assessed on the basis of their success 
in promoting individiialmobility. How many people used them as 
a step toward the baccalaureate or higher-status jobs? How many 
broke out of a cycle of family poverty? How many gained rapid 
access to society by becoming literate? How many learned to put 
their own lives together? If the goal of individual mobility is not 
broad enough for those who seek measures of the colleges' contribu- 
tions, let them look to measures of what the colleges have done for 
special populations in the aggregate: the aged, disabled, minorities, 
at-risk youth, or immigrants. 

No institution in American education plays a more difficuU 
role than the community college. Its leaders, criticized for their 
inability to effect miracles with populations that have proved 
intractable* to llie ministrations of other schools and social wel- 
fare agencies, sometimes propose goals and functions even more 
unlikely of attainment. They might better concentrate on the social 
problems that have the most apparent educational components. 
Functional literacy affords a prime example. It is familiar to the 
college staff and public alike. It is amenable to intervention. And it 
enjoys political support second only to reducing unemployment, 
with which it, in fact, overlaps. The colleges could not only build 
instructional support systems that would enable them to maintain 
standards of literacy in all their own classes; they also could reach 
out by enlisting their own students as trainers of tutors for the 
primary schools and by organizing literacy sessions in the areas of 
greatest need in their communities. Measures of success would be 
apparent. 

An intriguing but practically difficult question for assess- 
ment is: How much do the colleges contribute to the solution of 
perennial social issues, such as homelessness, a balanced economy, 
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the armaments race, energy conservation, and white-collar and 
street crime? The most likely answer is: Very little. The community 
colleges— all schools— are limited in their ability to take direct 
action. Staff predilections, the paucity of leadership, and funding 
priorities internally, along with the externals of public perceptions, 
community power bases, and the competing influences of the mass 
media, ensure that the colleges reflect the times more than they lead 
them. It would be wonderful if, at the millennium, the colleges had 
reorganized their curriculum and their instructional divisions so 
that they were providing forms of education that had a direct effect 
on social problems. But that goal is elusive; all that any school can 
do is to encourage its students to participate in the polity, to 
question their own and the community's values, and to consider the 
consequences of contemporary policies that affect the problems. 
How much will the colleges contribute to the development of an 
enlightened citizenry? 

No group of educators can agree on what must be known by 
everyone. But the alternative to a single curriculum is not, therefore, 
the nihilistic curriculum represented by students attending classes 
at will. This is chaos, not college. Minimum standards, specific ob- 
jectives, and enforced prerequisites in curriculum can be sustained, 
just as students can be directed to matriculate in programs and make 
steady progress toward conipleting them. Many contemporary state 
and local policy trends suggest that such sequences will be enforced; 
AS a consequence, the colleges will gradually but steadily gain 
additional approbation and respect from their constituents. 

Educators do not solve problems or cure ills. But neither do 
they deliberately sell false dreams or spread bad taste. It is only when 
they imitate the worst characteristics of business corporations and 
the mass media that they lose the status the public has granted them. 
They will not betray the virtues that distinguish their calling. 
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